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Thb differences which exist between inhabitants of 
the diff^rent reg'ioDs of the gflobe^ both in bodily for* 
Illation and in the faculties of the mind^ are so striking, 
that they must have attracted the notice even of su- 
pericial observers. With those forms, proportions, 
tod colours, which we consider so beautiful in the fina 
igures of Greece, contrast the woolly hair, the flat 
noie, the thick lips, the retreating* forehead and advan^ 
aDg jaws, and black skin of tiie Negro ; or the broad 
square face, narrow oblique eyes, beardless chin, coarse 
straight hair, and olive colour of the Calmuck. Com- 
pare the ruddy and sanguine European with the jet- 
black African, the red rnca of America, the yellow 
llongolian, or the browu Sonth-Sea Islander; the gi- 

Emtic Patagonian, to iiij uwarfish Laplander; the 
ghly civilized natlors oi Kui-ope, so conspicuous in 
arts, science, literature, in all that can strengthen and 

Sect. JL'^Chap, L^No, Ij. B 
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adorn society, or exalt and dignify human nature, i 
troop of naked shivering^ and starved New Holla 
ers, a horde of filthy Hottentots, or the whole of 
more or less barbarous tribes that cover nearly the 
tire continent of Africa. Are these all brethren ? h 
they descended from one stock? or must we tr 
them to more than one? — and if so, how many Adi 
mast we admit? 

The phenomena are capable of solution in eithe: 
these ways : — ^We may suppose that different kinds 
men were originally created ; that the forms and p 
perties, of which the contrast now strikes us so foi 
bly, Wv^t-e impressed at first on the respective race 
and consequently that the latter, as we now see the 
must be referred to different original families, acco: 
ing to which supposition they will form, in the li 
guage of naturalists, different species. Or, we n 
suppose that one kind of human beings only was for 
^ in the first instance ; and account for the divers! 
which isinow observable, by the agency of the varic 
physical and moral causes to which they have be 
subsequently exposed: in which case they will oi 
farm different varieties of the same species. 

The question belongs to the domain of natural h 
tory and physiology: we must be contented to proce 
in our' examination in the slow and humble, but sv 
method of observation. It will be necessary to aso 
tain carefully all the differences that actually exist I 
tween the various races of men; to compare the 
with the diversities observed among animals ; to app 
to them all the lights, which human and comparati 
physiology can supply; and to draw our inferen< 
concerning their nature and causes, from all the < 
rect information, and all the analogies, which tbi 
considerations may unfold. 

In the first place, we must dismiss all argumei 
d prion', as entirely inapplicable to the subject O 
philosopher tells us, that Nature does nothing in va: 
that she would not give he^elf the trouble to crei 
several different stocks, when one family would 
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nffident to colonize the world in a short space of 
time. Another^ with equal spaciousness, dilates on 
Ae absurdity of supposing that immense regions 
Jikoold remain for ages an unoccupied and dreary 
xl «fite, while the offspring of a single pair was slowly 
ft ntiradiog over the face of the earth ; or that such to 
Mlminble variety of islands should display their 
dttrms in vain, till a shipwreck or some other casual 
i «cciirrcnce might supply them with inhabitants. Ho 
i itim how much more consonant to the wisdom and 
y tatevolence of the Deity it would be, for the earth to 
f. kie teemed from the first moment of its production 
^ trees and fruits, and to have been occupied by all 
1^ kmdi of animals, suited to each soil and sky. I can^ 
|. Bot too strongly reprobate such idle declamation, 
i. ilich, by withdrawing our attention from the right 
f letfaod of investigation, inevitably tends to perpetn^ 
ite our ignorance of nature. Dr. Prichard, in his 
■nDent inau^ral discourse on this subject, has so well 
I tjpMed the futility of such arguments, that I have great 
I pum m quoting his words. '' Hsec quanquam satis 
p fMiosa videantur, omnia ut fit plerumque in hujusmodi 
Q^BBe&tationibus fiuxa et incerta sunt. Qui magnia kM 
fonter, tanquam ipsi ex Del condlio descendissent, ne^ 
^stimmiles ministros, et naturse interpretcs oportet, 
■A Ininme quantulocunque ejus abdita illustrant. Illl 
|slem dixerunt quomodo mundum constituissent, si hoc 
eurationi fuisset commissum ; sed qua ratione re 
(xmsfitutus sit, talibus auspiciis, et latet^ et semper 
" p. 5. 
Most persons, when they first turn their attention to 
sulject, and select for contemplation strongly markr 
ii^iedmens of the varieties of man, will be inclined to 
mjft the supposition of originally distinct species. This 
 the case with Voltaire*, who has recurred to th* 

* Huioire de Russie sous Pierre le Grand ; ch. I. Essai sur kf 
Wn; introduction; and chap. 143. DicHonaire Pkilosophiquty 
UoBime, Lettres d*Amabedj let. 4. Traits de ^fitaphysigus, 
[^ i. In tbe place last quoted, he gives a ehort but lively and io* 
pMiDg sketch of the different races of meo> and of the distinction 
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mibjeet repeatedly in his various writings^ and lias c 
pressed hunself very positively, ridiculing the Idea 
referring such different beings as the Negro, Eoropes 
Ai^can, Albino, &c. to the same original " II n'est p< 
mis qu'a un aveugle de douter que les hlancs, les N6gn 
les Albinos, les Hottentots, les Lappons, les Chinois, ] 
Am6ricains, soient des races enti^rement diff^rentes* 
He says of the Negroes, '' Leurs yeuz ronds, leur n 
6pat6, leurs Idvres toujours grosses, leurs oreilles difl 
reiounent figurdes, la laine de leur tete, la mesure mei 
de leur intelligence, mettent entr'eux et les autxes esp^ 
d^hommes des differences prodigieuses. £t ce qui d 
montre qu'ils ne doivent point cette difference \i leur c 
jnat, c'est que des N^gres des Negresses transport 
dans les pays les plus froids, y produisent toujours d 
animaux de leur esp^ce, et que les mul^Ltres ne so 
qn'une race b&tarde d^un noir et d'une blanche, on d'l 
Uanc et d'une noire t/' 

To these, which are in tnith well-founded remarl 
although in favour of what I think will appear to be t 
^ntmg opinion on the subject, he adds others of a k 
correct description; enumerating, as proofs of distin 
cpeeies, the beardlessness of the Americans, the Ua 
mpples of the Samoiedc women, and " le tablier que 
nature a donn6 aux Caffres, et dout la peau l&che 
molle tombe du nombril sur les cuisseslt*^' 

I am not surprised at the view which Voltaire h 
taken of the question; for first appearances strongly f 
vour his opinion. This witty and charming writer w. 
delights us with his various excellencies in -so many d 
partments of literature and pbiloiiophy, may be well e 
eiised for not having possessed suffiicient zoological a 
physiological knowledge to guide his judgment on such 
point. Indeed, the progress of science and discovei 
and the more accurate accounts of various people )»roc 
red by modern travellers, have given us advantages whi< 
he did not possess. We must not, however, follow 1 
•xample in selecting two or three prominent contras 

^ Et8.ntrU9 Mmurs. t Ibid. Z Xi^i<t 
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uid considering them alone: such partial and insulated 
▼lews cannot lead to any satisfactory results. It is na-' 
cessary to examine, not only the more marked differe]>-- 
eeSy but also the numerous gradations by which oppositB 
extremes are in all cases connected and gradually 
brought together : it is also necessary to cast our view 
Ofver the animal kingdom at large, and to compare with 
man the various living beings which more nearly resent 
Ue him. The whole proceeding must be governed by 
the principles of general physiology. 

This disquisition will perhaps be deemed superfluous 
by those who regard the Hebrew Scriptures as writings 
composed with the assistance of divine inspiration, and- 
therefore commanding our implicit assent ; who receive, 
as a narrative of actual events, authenticated by tha 
highest sanction, the account contained in Genesis of the- 
fbnnation of the world, the creation of man and animals, 
and their dispersion over the face of the globe. 

The Mosaic account does not however make it quits 
dear that the inhabitants of all the world descended 
I from Abam and Eve'''. Moreover the entire or even 
 partial inspiration of the various writings comprehended 
I in the Old Testament has been and is doubted by many 

j ^ We are told, indeed, that " Adam eailed his wife's name Etc, b^ 
! eaase she was the mother of all liYing.** But, in the first chapter of 
Genesis, we learn that God created man male and female ; and this 
Mens to have been previously to the formation of Eve, which did not 
, take place until after the garden of Eden had been prepared. Again, 
we learn in the fifth chapter of Genesis, that " in the day that God 
created man, in the likeness of God made he him ; male and female 
created he them ; and blessed them, and called their name Adam, in 
the day when they were created.** We find also that Cain, after s\a.y- 
iqg his brother, was married, although no daughters of Eve are mev^ 
tiraed before this time. ^* Cain went out from the presence of the 
Lord, and dwelt in the land of Nod, on the east of Eklen, And Cain 
knew his wife, and she conceived, and bare Enoch,** Indeed it is 
said (ch. 5. t, 4), that ^ the days of Adam after he had begotten 
Setb, were eight hundred years, and he begat sons and daughters,** 
This it should seem, took place after the birth of 8eth, and conse« 

ritly long after Cain had bis wife; for Seth was not bom till after 
deftth of Abel. If Cain had sisters prior to that period, from 
amongst whom he might have taken a wile, Moses has not notised 
thsiD. 
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persons, including learned divines, and distinguisbed ori- 
ental and biblical scbolars. Tbe account of the creation, 
iMid subsequent events, has the alles^orical figurative cha- 
racter compaon to eastern compositions ; and it is dis- 
tinguished among the cosmogonies by a simple grandeur 
and natural sublimity, as the rest of these writings are 
by appropriate beauties in their respective parts, not in- 
ferior to those of any human com}>o8itions. 

To the grounds of doubt respecting inspiration, which 
arise from examination of the various narratives, from 
knowledge of the original and other oriental languages, 
and from the irreconcilable opposition between the pas- 
sions and sentiments ascribed to the Deity by Moses, 
and that religion of peace and love imfolded by the Evan- 
gelists, I have only to add, that the representations of 
aU the animals being brought before Adam in the first 
instance^, and subsequertly of their being all collected 
in the arkt, if we are to understand them as applied to 
the living inhabitants of the whole world, are zoologi- 
cally impossible. 

The collection of living . beings in one central point, 
and their gradual diffusion over the whole globo, may not 
be greatly inconsistent with what we know of our own 
gpecies, and of the few more common quadrupeds, whicli 
accompany us in our various migrations, and are able to 
sustain with us great varieties of climate, food, situation, 
and all external influences. 

But when we extend our survey to the rest of the 
mammalia, we find at all points abundant proofs of ani- 



 "And out of the ground the Lord God formed every \ east of tb« 
'field, and every fowl of tlio air, and brought them to Adam to see what 
he would call I hem ; and whal soever Adam called every living crea- 
ture, th'it was l!:o name thereof. 

"And A:)\M travo nn.nes to all rattle, and to the fowl of the air 
and to vwrj Least of ihc fio'.d.'' C ■•?. ii. 19, 20. ' 

t A'ld Of cvtry livJKfr thing of ail II-sm, two of every sort shalt thou 
bring ii:t.> i'.m ark, t^ keep ihcm ullwa ^ith thee : they shall be mal« 
au i ie:iv;!->. 

•*<)f fJ•^^^ nfior tr.rir kind, i»nd of cattle after their kind, of every 
creepin.; thin^ cf tho earth after hij kind : tnro of every sort Nhall 
co.*ie uuto tiue, to kcty llicm alive." Ucn, vi. 19, 20. 
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aals being confined to particular situations, and being to 
completely adapted, by their structure and functions, by 
their whole organisation, economy, and habits, to the lo* 
cal pe4:uliarities of temperature, soil, food, &c. that they 
cannot subsist where these are no longer found. In pnH 
portion as our knowledge of species becomes more exacts 
the proofs of this locality are rendered stronger; and the 
examples of admirable confoimity between the organic 
capa^ties of animals, and the circumstances of the re* 
gions which they inhabit, are multiplied and strength'^ 
eiied. 

The peculiar adaptation of the camel to the sandy de- 
serts in which he is placed, strikes the most cursory ob-* 
server. The herds of antelopes and other ruminant ani- 
mals, and the great troops of solidungular quadrupeds, 
U8 not less suited to the boundless plains of Asia and 
AMca; the vast assemblages of elk and buffalo, to the 
uninhabited wilds of America; the tiger, to the jungles 
and the thickets of the East Indies; and the troops of 
•apajous, with their prehensile tails, to the lofty forests 
of Gninea and Brazil. 

Even when the external circumstances are nearly alike, 
remote regions are occupied in moat cases by distinct 
genera or species. The lion, so common in Africa, is 
hardly foimd in Asia, while the tiger is peculiar to the 
latter: the elephants and rhinoceroses of these two 
quarters of the world arc specifically distinct. 

The instances of America, New Holland, and some 
other islands, afford unanswerable arguments against the 
creation of all animals in one spot. None of the mam- 
malia of the southern hemisphere, the torrid zone, or 
even the two northern temperate regions, are common to 
the two continents. When the Spaniards landed in the 
New World, they did not find a single animal they were 
acquainted with ; not one of the quadrupeds of Europe, 
Asia, or Africa. On the other hand, the puma''', the ja- 
guar t, the tapir, the cabiaij, the llama||, the vicugna§, 

 Couguar (Pelis discolor Linn). 

-^ Felis ont^a L. American tiger; nearly a match in siz« a&d 
ttrength for tUe royal tiger of Bengal. 
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the sapajous^ were creatures altogether new to them. No 
quadrupeds are found in both continents, except such aa 
dwell north of the Baltic in the old, and of Canada in 
the new world; such, in short, as are capable of bearing 
the cold of those regions where the two continents ap- 
proximate to each other. 

Here, indeed, we must guard against the mistakes 
wluch the inconsiderate application of the same names - 
to animals really different, though more or less analogous 
to each other, might occasion. We read of American 
lions; but the creature so called (the puma), although a 
carnivorous animal, is widely different from the lion of 
Africa: the American monkeys again form a very distinct 
JGBtmily, without any specific affinity to those of the Old 
World. 

A similar phenomenon was again experienced in oar 
own times, on first exploring the coasts of New Holland 
and the adjacent isles. A dog was indeed found here ; 
whether of the same species \i^th those we are acquaint- 
ed with, and introduced from the neighbouring islands, is 
hot perhaps yet clearly ascertained. This great south- 
em continent contained no other mammiferous animals 
previously known to naturalists ; but, on the contrary, it 
has furnished about forty species, altogether new; of 
which the kangaroos, the phascolomys*, the dasyuri, the 
p^rameles, the flying phalangerst, the omithorhynchl, 
and the echidnaj, have astonished zoologists by the novel- 
ty and singularity of their conformation, contrary to all 
the rules hitherto established, and at variance with all 
their systems %- Even the island called Van Diemen's 
Land, although situated so near to New Holland, and in 

iCaTia capybara L. 
CameluB LlacmaL., (he camel of Prro, and the only beast of bur- 
den in the country at the time of the Spanish conquest. Tha gaanaoo 
is the wild llama. 

\ Paco ; comelus vicunna, L., prodncing the fine soft and f^EiWD-ao- 
lonred wool. 

* Wombat, Didelphis ursina of Shaw. 

 Petaunis, Shaw. 

X Cuvu» Regru Animal; oo the order wuiriupiatix ; t 1. p. 169. 

tfttttlT. 
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some degree eonnecled to it by interyening islands, hat. 
its own peculiar species^. 

The orang-ntang is fonnd only on the island of Bor« 
aeo; and the makis are confined to that of Madagascar^ 
while the neighbouring continent of Africa has none of 
them, bat numerous monkeys instead. 

Even ma^ne animals are confined to particular sitna^ 
iions, although it might appear so probable, d priori, 
that the waves and currents of the ocean woula carry 
them into all situations, and the medium in which they 
five seems so i&vorahle for their transportation. Perou 
and Le Sueur a3sert that there is no yMJU^known ami* 
mal of the northern hemisphere, which it not specifically 
diatioct from every other equally well- known of the 
tontfaem; and that this i» true even of those possessing 
the lowest and simplest organisation||. 

i ^¥!n effet, tous lea animaux, qne n^us avons recueillis tur la temi 
de Uieiaeii, et qa'on peut regarder comme plus partfculi^rement pn^ 
prci an sol, tela que lea mammif^res, les reptUet, &c. sont sp^cifique^ 
Beat diffifir^iM des animaux de la Nouyelle Hollande; la plQpart 
■Soie det etpSces, qui peuplent ce continent, n>xistent pas sur la 
gnnde tie qui ravoisine.** rEaoN Voyage de Dicouvertet aux Terre^ 
AmtrrnkM; y. ii.p. 165. 

H **Per80one plus que nous, il estpermis dele dire, n*areciieinf 
4*aoiinainL de rh^misph^re austral ; nous les arons obsenr^s d6crlt% 
ti figur^i mu let lieux ; nous en avons rapport^s phisieura miUiera 
i'apdcet en Europe; elles sont d^pos^es dans le Museum dUistoira 
Katnrelle de Paris. Que Ton compare ccs nombreux animaux aree 
ceox denotre h^misph^re, le probleine sera bientdt r^solu, non seule- 
■fDt pour leg esp^ces d*une or^^anisation plus parfaite, mais encore 
pour loutes edles qui sent beaucoup plus simples, et qui, sous ce rap> 
foitf eembleroient devoir 6tre moins varices dans la nature. Qu'on 
cxaaiine, nous ne dirons par les doris, les aplysies, les salpas, les n6» 
rtfidea, 1«*« amplanomes. les ampbitritcs, etcette foule de mollusques ei 
dei Teni^us composes qui se sont successiTementofTerts k notreobser- 
raiion; qu'ondescende jusqu^aux holot1iuries,'auxachnies, aux b^roes, 
■Bxmedusei; qu*on s'abaisse m^me, si Ton veut jusqu'k ces-^pong^etin- 
fmsefl, que tout le mondc s'accorde k rcgarder comme le dernier ter- 
se de U degradation, ou plutOt de la simplicity dc Torganisation ani- 
Bale; parmi cette multitude, pour ainsi dire eifrayaiite d*animanx 
tuardiques, on verra qu*il n*en est pas un seul qui se retrouve dans 
let men bor^ales ; et de cet exainen bien refl^chi, de cetto lon^e 
Mile de eomparaisons rigoureuses, on sera forcd de conclure, ainsi 
fie nous aTons dQ nou:i-mSines le faire, ^qu'il nVst pas une seule ea^ 
pAce d'aaiaisttx marins bien coonue, qui, r^itable cosmopolite, toi4 
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If adl the difficulties connected with the facts just ref^ 
dted, and with the numerous analogous ones*, which 
every department of natural history could furnish, were 
removed, insurmonntahle ohstacles would still he found to 
this hypothesis of the whole glohe having received iti 
supply of animals from one quarter. How could all liv- 
ing beings have been assembled in one climate, when 
many, as the white fox (isatis), the polar bear, the wal- 
rus, the manati, can exist only in the cold of the polai 
regions, while to others the warmth of the tropics is e»> 
sential? How could all have been supplied with^ food ia 
one spot, since many live entirely on vegetables produced 
only in certain ffistricts ? How could many have passed 
from the point of assemblage to their actual abode, ovei 
mountains, through deserts, and even across the seasi 
How could the polar bear, to whom the ice of the 
frozen regions is necessary, have traversed the tonic 
zone? If we are to believe that the original creatioz 
comprehended only a male and female of each species 
or that one pair only was rescued from an universal dfr 
. luge, the contradictions are again increased. The cam!' 
i^rous animals must have soon perished with hunger, oi 
have annihilated most of the other species. 

Such an assumption in short, is at variance with al 
our knowledge of living nature. Why, should wi 
embrace an hypothesis so full of contradictions ^— tc 
give to an allegory a« literal construction, and the cha< 
racter of revelation ; which is so much the less necey* 
sary here, because we do not follow the same role ic 
other points. The astronomer does not pourtray th< 
heavenly motions, or lay down the laws which goveri 
them, according to the statements in the Jewish Scrips 
tores ; nor does the geologist think it necessary U 

indistiDCtement propre a toutes les parties du globe.*** — ^Notice fir 
lea Habitatioiw oes Animaux Marms ; in the Voyage aux Terra Au§ 
truiet, t. 2. p.348— 0. 

* Further illustrations of this importaot subject maybe seen In Di 
PUchard's Researches on the Physical History of Man, chap. iH 
sec 8 & 3. ZiMMBEMANN Geographische Geschiehte^ &e. RnDOLrin 
Beytrdge xur Anthropologic und allgemeinen Naturgeschichts^ No 
iiL and in the paper of PsaoM and Ln Susua already qootedL 
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modify the results of experience according to the con- 
toots of the Mosaic writings. 

I conclude, then, that the subject is open for discaa- 
■on: and, at all events, if the descent of mankind 
iponi one stock can be proved independently of the 
Jewish books, the conclusion will tend collaterally to 
fVtablish the authority of these ancient records. 

It may still be inquired, whether history affords no 
data for determining* this great problem ; whether the 
earliest traditions and records may not enable us to 
trace the succession of the human race from its origin 
downwards ; or whether we may not be able to follow 
back particular tribes or nations to the period of their 
first descent or establishment. We soon find that th^se 
efforts are unavailing- ; that neither the annals nor tho 
traditions of any people reach back to the remote 
ages when the various ramifications of the orig^inal 
stock — ^if there were any such — ^separated from each 
other, and took possession of the different countries 
where they are now settled. We cannot trace the 
branches of any such family, nor point out the time 
and manner in which they divided and spread over the 
face of the globe. Even among the most enlightened 
people, the period of authentic history is short, and 
every thing beyond that period is fabulous and obscure. 
The Jewish annals, in which it is not always easy to 
separate and distinguish what ought to be received ai 
literally true, although of very high antiquity, merely 
lelate to the transactions of a small tribe and some of 
their neighbours. The Indian and Chinese, also very 
i andent, are equally confined. The phrase '^ Grcecia 
I mendax^' has long ago afforded a caution against pla- 
cing much reliance on the early traditions transmitted 
by the Greeks, 
in the introduction to his great work on language, 
I Adelung* has summed up what history discloses to us 

* Miikridate*, oder allgemeine Sprachenkunde, &c. Ir. th. Berlin, 
1806. 2r. 3r.4r. th. von J. 8. Vatbr, Berlin, 1809—1817; a most 
inportftiit work in relation to the liiritory of eur species, aad tlie 
MhaiUes and migrations of Yarious tribes. 
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OD this subject ; and, as it has an important refeieiMft ) 
to the present object of inquiry^ I hope the length of ' 
the extract will be excused. 

" Asia has been in all times regcarded as the coontijr 
where the human race had its beginning, received A 
first education, and from which its increase was spread 
over the rest of the globe. 

" Tracing the people up to tribes, and the tribes ta 
families, we are conducted at last, if not by history, a{ 
least by the traditions of all old people, to a singlei 
pair, from which families, tribes, and nations have been 
successively produced. The question has been often 
asked. What was this first family, and the first people 
descending from it ? where was it settled ? and bow 
has it extended, so as to fill the four large divisions of 
the globe ? It is a question of fact, and must be an- 
swered from history. But history is silent ; her fini 
books have been destroyed by time ; and the few lines 
preserved by Moses are rather calculated to ezdte 
than to satisfy our curiosity. 

'^ In the first feeble rays of its early dawn, which aie 
faintly perceived about two thousand years before the 
commencement of our present chronology, the whole 
of Asia, and a part of Afnca, are already occupied with 
a variety of greater and smaller nations, of various 
manners, religion, and language. The warlike strag- 
gle is already in full activity: here and there are 
polished states, with various useful inventions, wluch 
must have required long time for their production, de- 
relopement, and extension. The rest of the bamaa 
race consists of wild hordes, occupied merely with 
pastoral pursuits, hunting, and robbery: thus a kind of 
slave-trade is seen in the time of Abbauam. Soon 
after, a few weak glimmerings of light discover to us 
Europe in a similar state of population, from the Don 
to the Pillars of Hercules ; here and there traces of 
culture, industry, and commerce ; for instance, the 
amber-trade in the Baltic, at least in the time of Homer, 
and that of the British tin. All this Is perceived iu 
remote obscurity, where only a few points of light 
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tcafitonally shoot across, to shew us the germs of 
.tore history^ which is still profoundly silent rcspect- 

Sthe time and place of such events. Nothing- is 
for us, but humbly to assume the garb of ignorance, 
I look round us in the great archives of nature, and 
9e if there are any documents which may at least lead 
s to conjectures. Happily, there are such. 

" The present structure of the earth's surface 
iacbes us, what Moses confirms, that it was formerly 
orered to a certain depth with water, which gra- 
oally lessened, from causes unknown to us, so that 
arious spots became dry and habitable. The highest 
iry surface on the globe must, therefore, have been 
he earliest inhabited ; — ^and here Nature, or rather her 
i^reator, will have planted the first people, whose mul- 
iplication and extension must have followed the con- 
iDual gradual decrease of the water. 

" We must fancy to ourselves this first tribe endowed 
ivitB all human faculties, but not possessing all know- 
edge and experience, the subsequent acquisition of 
Rrhich 18 left to the natural operation of time and cir- 
somstances. As nature would not unnecessarily expose 
fier first-born and unexperienced son to conflicts and 
iangers, the place of his early abode would be so se- 
lected, that all his wants could be easily satisfied, and 
every thing essential to the pleasure of his existence 
readily procured. He would be placed^ in short, in a 
garden, or paradise. 

" Such a country is found in central Asia, between 
the 30th and dOth degrees of north latitude, and the 
90th and llOth of east longitude (from Ferro): a spot 
which, in respect to its height, can only be com- 
pared to the lofty plain of Quito in South America. 
Fh>in this elevation, of which the ^reat desert Cobi, 
or ShamOy is the vertical point, Asia sinks gradually 
towards all the four quarters. The great chains of 
mountains, running in various directions, arise from it, 
hnd contain the sources of the great rivers which tra-* 
verse this division of the globe on all sides: — the 
Selinga^ the Ob, the Lena, the Irti?ch, and the Jenisey, 

Sect. IL-^Ckap. L Ko. SO. C 
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in the north; the Jaik^ theJihon, the Jemba^ on t 
west ; the Amur and the Hoang-ho (or Yellow Rivei 
towards the east ; the Indus, Ganges, and Burrampo 
ter, on the south. If the globe was ever covered wi 
water, this great table land must have first becoi 
dry^ and have appeared like an island in the watc 
expanse. The cold and barren desert of Gobi wou 
not, indeed, have been a suitable abode for the fi 
people ; but on its southern declivity we find Thib 
separated by high mountains from the rest of t 
world, and containing within its boundaries all var 
ties of air and climate. If the severest cold preva 
on its snowy mountains and glaciers, a perpetual sui 
mer reigns in its valleys and well-watered plains. T] 
IS the native abode of rice, the vine, pulse, fruit, a 
all other vegetable productions, from which m 
draws his nourishment. Here, too, all the animals i 
found wild which man has tamed for his use, and c^ 
tied with him over the whole earth ; — the com 
horset, ass;};, sheep§, goat||, camelH, pig, dog**, c 

* To determine the original stock of our domestic animals is one 
the most difficult undertakings in zoology. I know no data on wh 
the ox-kind can be referred to any wild species in Asia. ( uvibr 
concluded, from a minute osteological inquiry, that the wild-ox Cu 
or bison of the Ancients ; aurochs of the Germans), ibrmerly ton 
throughout the greater part of temperate Europe, and still met wit] 
the forests of Lithuania, of the Carpathian and Caucasian chains 
not, as most naturalists have supposed, the wild original of our eati 
but that the characters of the latter are found in certain fossile cnu 
whence he thinks it probable '* that the primary race has been aanUiilf 
by civilization, like that of the camel and dromedary.*' Dtt Animi 
Fonilet^ y. 4 ,* Ruminans Fogsilei, p. 51. 

t Pallas Spicileg, Zool, fasc. xi. p. ft, note b. 

X Ibid, note c. 

§ There are two or three wild species, nearly related to each otl 
which seem to have equal claims to be considered as the source of 
sheep. Of these, the argaJi found in the great mountains of i 
strongly resembles the sheep. Pai.las SpicUeg^ Zool, fasc. xi. ( 
1 & 2. 

P The wild goat (asgagrus) is met with in the mountains of Per 
where It has the name m paseng or pasan (whence the term paw 
f ornipted into bezoar, applied to their intestinal concretions), 
probably elsewhere, even m the Alps of Europe. CinriBB Mitui§ 
da Mutiitm, 8to. t. 2. p. 177. The ibex (i>o|iquetin) oeenpiet 
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and even the serviceable rein-deer*^ his only attenclant 
and friend in the icy deserts of the frozen polar 
regions. Close to Thibet, and just on the declivity of 
the great central elevation^ we find the charming 
legion of Cashmere, where great elevation, converts 
the southern heat into perpetual spring, and where 
Nature has exerted all her powers to produce plants, 

lighett summits of the mountains of the old continent : that of Asia 
h deaeribed by Pallas, Spic, Zool. f. 11. p. 31. et seq. tab. iii. Aik>- 
Iher species inhabits the chain of Caucasus (capra Caucasiea); 
GuLDBMBTJEDT, Comment, Pelrop. 1779, pi. sl^'u xviL 

\ lo opposition to the assertion of Buffon, who repretents diat 
Ihe entire race is reduced to slavery, and who strangely r^pards the 
eallosities of its chest and limbs as the result of its servile labours^ 
Pallas reports, on the faith of the Bucharidn merchants, and of th« 
wandering nomades of Asia, that native wild camels are still found 
in the vast plains of the temperate part of this continent, and ars 
distinguished from the domesticated animals by their superior sise, 
spirit,. and swiftness. The northern confines of India, and the deserts 
between it and China, seem to be the native abode of the Bactriaii 
camel, or that with two protuberances. The wild camels about th« 
Balchasch Lake and Bogdo Mountain are probably {nroduced frcfkn 
those which have been set at liberty by the Calmucks from religious 
aotires. Fascie. xi. p. 4. note a. 

** Pallas seems fully convinced that the jackal, " copiosissimum ia 
wuvDso oriente animal," is the source of our dogs, which he closely 
resenbks in manner and disposition, being also very like some breeds 
in tise and figure. " Hwnini facillime aibuescit, nuuquam, uti lupus 
ft Tulpes flsrurati, infidi animi signa edens,. lususve cruentans ; canes 
BM nv>^ sed nrdenter appetit, cum iisque colludit, ut plane nullum 
rit dnbium cum iisdem generaturum, si tenteter experimentum. Vo- 
cem desiderii caninas simillimam habet ; homini cauda eodem modo 
abblanditor, et in dorsum provolvi atque manibus demulceri amat. 
Ipse qaoq[ue ululatus ejus, cum latratu canum ejulabundo magnam 
habet analogium. Ergo dubium vix esse puto, hominis speciem, in 
fftdem eum lupo aureo climate naturaliter inquilinam, antiquitus hujus 
catulis cicuratis domesticos sibi educasse canes, quorum naturalis 
instiuctns jam homini, quem feri non multum timent, amicus, et in 
tcaationem jprontis erat." SfticiL Zool, fasc. xi. p. 1, note. 

There opinions are confirmied by the statements of Guldbmstjcdt, 
vko (bund the cascum and the tec>th perfectly alike in the dog and 
jackal : H is not bo in the wolf. The jackal makes water sideways ; 
** edont anum alterius ; cohnret copula junctus.*' Nov, CommeiU. 
Pttrop, ▼• SO. p. 459. tob xi. 

* Thm rein-deer is only known at present in the coldest resions. 
AsBLUNO could not, I think, hare any suificient authority for plaeing 
ill origin in tha region and climate which he here describes. 
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animalB^ and man^ in the highest perfection. No spot 
on the whole earth unites so many advantages; in 
none could the human plant have succeeded so ¥rell 
without any caret." This spot, therefore, seems to 
unite all the characters of paradise, and to be the most 
appropriate situation in Asia for the birth-place of the 
human race. 

Such is the general result of historical inquiry : it 
points out the East as the earliest or original seat of our 
species, the source of our domestipated animals^ of our 
principal vegetable food, and the cradle of arts and 
sfciences : but it does not furnish the means of deckling 
whether the globe lias been peopled from one or more 
original stocks, nor enable us to trace satisfactorily the 
mode in which their dissemination has been accom- 
plished. 

Before entering on the immediate object of this sec- 
tion, it is necessary to consider what is the precise 
acceptation of the terms species and variety in zoology ; 
what constitutes a species, and how varieties arise out 
of it. 

Animals are characterized by fixed and definite ex- 
ternal forms, which are transmitted and perpetuated by 
generation. The offspring cJf sexual unions is marked 
with all the bodily characters of the parents. However 
strong the impulse may be, which leads to the contin- 
uation of the species, there seems to be an equally 
powerful aversion to intercourse with those of other 
epecies. Hence, in the wild state, even the most- 
nearly allied do not intermix ; as, the hare and rabbit; 
the horse and ass ; the different kinds of mice, or of 
rats. Constant and permanent difierence, therefore, 
is the essential notion conveyed by the word species ; 
itnd, provided it be invariably maintained, it is immate- 
rial wheth(:r that difference be great or small. Thus 
the specific distinction between the black rat (mus 
rattus) and the brown or Norway rat (m. decuman us), 
or between the domestic-mouse (m. musculus),and the 

i Adeli^o; Ir. tkcil. Eutleilung^ p. t — 8. 
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field-mouse (m. arvalis), is as perfect as between either 
of these and the elephant. 

By the reproduction of the same characters, and the 
ayersion to union with other species, uniformity is 
maintained ; and the lapse of ages produces no devia- 
tion from the original model. Animals are just the 
same now, as at any, even the remotest period of our 
acquaintance with them. The zoological descriptions 
of Aristotle, composed twenty-two centuries ago, 
apply ID all points to the individuals of the present 
time ; and every incidental mention of animals, or allu- 
sion to their characters and properties, in the writings 
of historians, poets, fabulists, confirms this identity of 
form and endowments. Every work of art, such as 
statues, paintings, sculptures ; and the actual relics in 
tombs, mummies, &c. ; all corroborate the proof. 

These remarks are chiefly applicable to wild animals,, 
which remain in places most congenial to their nature ; 
where the climate, seasons, air, soil, supply of food, 
correspond to their organisation, economy, and wants. 
Some of these, however, are capable of enduring 
greater diversity of situation than others ; and hence 
are exposed to considerable differences in various ex- 
ternal agencies. " The wolf and the fox,'^ says 
CuviERt, " are found from the torrid zone to high 
northern latitudes ; but, in this wide extent, the prin- 
dpal difference is a little more or less beauty in the fur. 
I have compared the crania of northern and Egyptian 



* ** I lisre carefully examined the figures of animals and birds en- 
frayeB ^n the numerous obelisks brought from Egypt to ancient Rome. 
Id the general character, which is all that can have been presenred, 
these representations perfectly resemble the originals, as we now see 
ihem. My learned colleague, Mr. Gboffroy 8t. Hilairb, collected 
■awnms mummies of animals from the sepulchres and tem^es of 
Upper and Lower Egypt. He brought away cats, ibises, btrds of 
■yrej, dogs, monkeys, crocodiles, and an ox*8 head embalmed. There 
 BO more difference between these relics and the animals we are now 
•M|iiainted with, than between human mummies and the skeletons of 
Ae present day." — Cuvibb, Recherchct tur la Ottement FottUe* ; i, 
iMfc Prelim, p. 80. 

t Ihid. p. 75. 
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foxes with those of France, and have found only 
vidual diiferences. Wild animals confined w 
narrower limits, particularly those of the camivc 
order, vary still less. A fuller mane is the only cin 
stance distinguishing the hyena of Persia from 
of Morocco/' 

Variations in the quantity and quality of food 
cause some slight diiferences : thus the tusks of 
phants, or the horns of the deer kind, may be largi 
longer where the aliment is more abundant and 
tritious. 

There are, however, many animals which an 
longer in their natural wild state, having been doi 
ticatcd or reduced to slaverj' by man. Here the ori« 
form is no longer strictly preserved : deviations 
place in size, colour, form, proportions, and quali 
and the degree of the effect will of course be meas 
by the intensity and duration of the cause. 

The degree of domestication is very various. 
€ome cases the animals do>not breed in servitude ; 
sequently each individual must be reduced from 
original ild state: here no variation occurs, 
elephant affords an example. The rein-deer is conf 
within narrow limits, as to temperature ; and sin< 
cannot be removed from these it varies little. 

There are degrees of domestication dependent ; 
bably on original capabilities of education. The 
which is only partially enslaved, merely varies in 
texture and colour of its fur ; and inconsiderable 
size: but the skeleton of any tame cat differs from 
of the wild in no essential point. 

The greatest differences are produced when ; 
regulates the sexual intercourse of animals : by sel 
ing individuals to breed from, he can effect the i 
surprising changes in form'and qualities ; as the ex 
pies of the pig, sheep, horse, cow, and dog, will al 
dantly evince. The deviation has become at las 
l^reat, that the original stock from which the anii 
defended is doubtful. 

The herbivorous domestic animals, following us : 
all climates, and governed by us in their food, Iab< 
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and external defence and protection, exhibit variations 
which, although apparently very considerable, are 
ehiefly superficial. The size, the greater or less deve- 
.lopement or entire want of horns, the nature of the 
hairy covering, and such other points, are subjects of 
change. The skeleton, the form and connexions of the 
bones, the, teeth, are never altered. The comparatively 
imperfect developement of the tusks in the pig, and 
the cousolidatioii of the toes, are the most striking 
effects produced in this class of animals. 

'' The strongest marks of human influence are seen 
in the animals of which man has made the most com- 
plete conquest ; — in the dog, who is so perfectly devoted 
to us, that he seems to have sacrificed to us his indi- 
^dual character, interest, and feelings. Carried by 
man all over the world, subjected to the action of the 
most powerful causes^ and directed in sexual intercourse 
by the w^ill of their maistcr, the dogs vary in colour ; 
in the quantity of hair, which is sometimes entirely lost; 
in their nature and properties; in size, which may 
differ as one to five in linear dimensions, or more than 
one to a hundred in the nlass ; in the form of the ears, 
nose, tail ; in the height of the limbs ; in the deve- 
lopement of the brain, and consequent form of the 
head, which may be slender, with elongated muzzle 
and flat forehead, — or short, with convex forehead ; so 
that the apparent differences between a mastiff and a 
ipaniel^ a greyhound and a poodle, are greater than 
we find between any wild species of the same natural 

E^ntis. Lastly, which is the maximum of variation 
therto known in the animal kingdom, there are races 
of dogs with an additional toe and corresponding 
metatarsal bone on the hind foot, as there are six fin- 
gered families in the human species. Still, in all these 
variations, the relations of the bones remain the same, 
and the form of the teeth is never altered*.*' 
Thus we find that species must be taken in very dif- 



* CuvuKR JUcKerchet sur ks OsHmens FMtiict ; 1, Due, Prelim, 
p. 78. 
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ferent acceptations in wild and domestic animaU;* 
that while all the beings included under the same sp 
des exhibit, in the former case> a close and rigon 
resemblance, admitting- at most of slight diversities 
colour, fur, size, and developement of some less ii 
portant parts; wider deviations are allowed in ti 
latter, than are observed between some wild anima 
acknowledged to belong to different species. 

It mav be stated, in the abstract, that all anima 
which differ in such points only as might arise in tl 
natural course of degeneration, that is, from recognise 
causes of variation, belong to the same species ; whi 
those differences which cannot be accounted for on tk 
supposition must lead us to class the animals whk 
exhibit them in different species. But the chief difl 
culty is, to point out the characters by which, in actu 
practice, mere varieties may be distinguished froi 
genuine specific differences. 

The transmission of specific forms by generatioi 
and the aversion to unions with those of other kind 
isoon led naturalists to seek fo;^ a criterion of species i 
breeding'*'. They established the rule, that those an 
mals which copulate together, and produce an offspnn, 
equally prolific with themselves, belong to one an 
the same species, ascribing the differences which ma 
exist between them to adventitious causes. The hig 
authority of Buffon and Hunter, who adopted^! 
opinion, occasioned the criterion of breeding to l> 
very generally relied on. 

If we admit this, the question respecting the hdmai 
species would be immediately solved : for all the race 
breed together ; and their offspring is prolific, eithe 
with each other, or with any of the original races. In 
deed, we know no difference in productiveness betweei 
sucli unions and those of the same race. 

This rule, however, involves h petitio prineipii; ii 
assnming that animals of distinct species never produce 

* The princimU has not escaped common obsenration : it is cx< 
pressed in the English word breea^ ud in the Oemuui gtiUmtg (spe 
ciesj which signihes copulation. 
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ber a prolific offspring". Generally, indeed^ hybrid 
Is, or the offspring' of any two species, are 
ible of -generation ; and this is a powerful addi- 

provision for preserving uniformity of species. 
J are, however, instances, both among the main- 
and birds, of individuals belonging to species 
rsally held to be distinct, uniting and producing 
f, which were again prolific. That the mule can 
ider with the mare, and that the she mule can 
ive, was known to Aristotle. The circum- 
j is said to occur most frequently in warm coun- 

but it has taken place in Scotland*. Buffon 
that the offspring of the he-goat and ewe pos- 

perfect powers of reproduction. We might 
t these animals, with the addition also of the 
318 (^ntelope rupicapra), to copulate together 
, because they are nearly of the same size, very 
r in internal structure, accustomed to artificial 
rtic life, and to the society of each other from birth 
rds. There is a similar facility in some birds belong- 
< the genera fringilla, anas, and phasianus, where 
unions are often fruitful, and produce prolific 
ing. The cock and hen oanary-birds produce 
the hen and cock siskin and goldfinch t ; the hen 
y produces with the cock chafiinch, bullfinch, 
i¥-hammp, and sparrow. The progeny in all 

cases is prolific, and breeds not only with both 
pecies from which they spring, but likewise with 
other;}:. The common cock and the hen partridge, 
11 as the cock and the guinea-hen§, the pheasant 
he hen||, can produce together. 
16 anser cygnoides (Chinese goose) copulates 
y in Russia with the common goose, and produces 
rid but perfectly prolific offspring : the race soon 
18 to the characters of the common goose, unless 
jd again with the Chinese speciesH. 

JFFON, by Wood ; t. 4. p. 200, 205. 
id. T. 14, p. 63, and following. 
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It is true that these unnatural unions take place 
animals under the power of man^ are accomplish 
with the assistance of contrivance and stratagem, ai 
generally require an attention to several prelimina 
circumstances : it is also found, that, under artifici 
.constraint and privation, unions of distinct speciesi^m 
take place without fecundation, as of the hare ai 
bitch*, the bull and maret: they prove, ^howevi 
iknfficiently, that this affair of generation will n 
afford the criterion we are in search of. 

It was soon found that this rule of reproducti 
could not be applied to domesticated animals, on a 
count of their unnatural way of life ; and hen 
Frisch, towards the beginning of the last centm 
confined it entirely to the wild ones. And here it 
of little service : for how can we expect c« er to brii 
together those wild species to ascertain the point, pi 
ticularly when they inhabit different countries ; as, 1 
instance, the chimpans^ of Angola and the orang-utai 
of Borneo ? Nor are there so many doubts about thei 
as about the domesticated animals, which are tfa 
excluded. 

The different breeds of dogs, for example, t 
referred by some to different species ; and they are i 
deed sufficiently marked by distinctive permanent cI: 
racters to warrant the opinion, if the constancy of su 
characters were a sufficient proof of difference in sp 
cies. Others, again, refer them all to the shephen 
dog ; and others include all the dogs, the wolf, fc 
and jackal, in one species. The dog and bitch pi 
duce with the male and female Wolf, and with the d* 
and bitch fox ; and the offspring is prolific Yet ^ 
cannot sorely ascribe animals, which are marked 
their wild state by such strong characters, of bodi 
formation, disposition, and habits — as the wolf, ft 
and jackal, to one and the same species, without ov< 

* Pallai taw thif in the inttancc of a Uait hart kept with 4o 
SjM«. ZooL fasc. xi. p. 36, note, 
t BVVFON, ▼. i> p. 921, 
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gf all the fundamental principles of zoolog'y, 
'er freely they may intermix, and however per- 
e reproductive power may be in their offspring^*'', 
may conclude, then, from a g'eneral review of 
eceding- facts, that nature has provided, by the 
lountable barriers of instinctive aversion, of ste- 
D the hybrid offspring*, and in the allotment of 
s to different parts of the earth, ag-ainst any cor- 
Q or chang-e of species in wild animals. We must 
ore admit, for all the species which we know at 
it, as sufficiently distinct and constant, a distinct 
and common date. On the other hand, the fruit- 
ermixture which art has accomplished, of some 
le species, will not justify us in ascribing to them 
ty of race or origin, when we see them in the 
J wild state distinguished by constant characters 
he type of the neighbouring species, and always 
dng an offspring marked by these characters. 
ce neither the principle of breeding, nor the con- 
^ of particular characters, are sufficient in all cases 
ble us to judge of species, — and since these fail, 
nlarly in the domestic kinds, where their aid is 
pally required, — we must resort at last to the 
on recommended by Blumenbach, and draw 
lotions of species in zoology from analogy and 



LLAt entertains the opinion that our Mheep, dogs, and perhapi 
, are factitious beings, not descended from any single wild 
I, but from a mixture of nearly-allied primitive species, whose 
oflStivingB have possessed prolific powers. He obsei ves that 
(Mnesticated animals, which either do not intermix with other 
, iMT which produce with other unprolific prc^eny, are Tery !ittle 
d, however completely and anciently they may have been 
t under the dominion of man; or at least are not so changed 
aiise any difficulty respecting their origin. This is the case 
e horse and ass in all climates ; with the ox kind ; with the 
e camel and dromedary; and the rein-deer. He refers our 
lo intermixturcH of the Siberian argali (otis ammon), the 
I of Corsica and Sardinia, that of Africa, (^ovis tragelaphos 
the wild goat of Persia (paseiig, the besoar animaL capra 
9), the bouquetin (capra ibex), and the wild go^t of Caucasus 
Oaucasica). I'he dog he considers to hare proceeded from 
imU wolf, and fox. — Mimoire Mur la VariaHon det Animaut f 
tend. Petrop. iTbO. 
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probability. If we see two races of aDimals resem* 
bling each other in g-eneral, and differing' only in cei^ 
tain respects, according with what we have observed 
in other instances, we refer them without hesitation to 
the same species, althoug-h the difference should be so 
considerable as to affect the whole external appearance. 
On the contrary, if the difference should be of a kind 
which has never arisen, within our experience of the 
animal kingdom, as a variety, we must pronounce them 
to belong* to distinct species, even although there should 
be, on the whole, a great general resemblance between 
the two. " I see," says this acute and judicious natu- 
ralist, " a remarkable difference between the Asiatic 
and African elephants, in the structure of the molar 
teeth. Whether these inhabitants of such distant 
regions will ever be brought to copulate together, 
and whether this formation be universal, is uncertain ; 
but it exists in all the specimens I have seen or heard 
of; and I know no example of molar teeth changed in 
such a manner by degeneration, or the action of adven- 
titious causes: therefore I conjecture, from analogy, 
that these elephants are not mere varieties, but truly 
different species. On the other hand, I hold the ferret 
^mustela furo) to be only a variety of the pole-cat 
Cm. putorius), not so much because they produce toge- 
ther, but because it has red pupils ; and the analogy of 
numerous other instances induces me to regard all the 
other mammalia, which are destitute of the colouring 
pigment of the eye, as varieties degenerated from their 
original stocks*." 

This method is the only satisfactory one of investi- 
gating the varieties of the human species. The diver- 
sities of physical and moral endowment which charac- 
terize the various races of man, must be analogous in 
their nature, causes, and origin, to those which are 
observed in the rest of the animal creation ; and must 
therefore be explained on the same principles. 

There is no point of difference between the several 

* De Gen. Hum, Far. Nat. p. 70, 71. 
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of mankind, which has not been found to arise, 
at least an equal degree, among* other animals, as a 
ere variety, from the usual causes of degeneration, 
or instances are drawn chiefly from the domesticatejd 
ids^ which, by their association with man, lead an . 
■atutal land of life, are taken into new climates and 
nations, and exposed to various other circumstances, 
ogether differeat from their original destination, 
mee they run into varieties of form, size, propor- 
ns, colour, disposition^ faculties ; which, when they 
) eatablished a^ permanent breeds, would be con- 
leied, by a person uninformed on these subjects, to 
I originally different species. Wild animalsi on the 
Btrary, remaining constantly in the state for which 
ey were originally framed, retain permanently their 
St character. 

Han cannot be called, in the ordinary sense of the 
rm, a domesticated animal ; yet he is eminently do- 
Bstic. Inhabiting every climate and soil ; acted on 
f the greatest variety of External agencies, using 
rery kind of food, and following every mode of life, 
i must be exposed still mord than any animal to the 
iiiBes of degeneration. 

I proceed to consider the circumstances in which the 
tveial races of men differ from each other, to com- 
lie them to the corresponding differences of animals, 
id to shew that the particular and general results of, 
lese inquiries lead us plainly to the conclusion, that 
le various raoes of human beings are only to be re- 
arded as varieties of a single species. Whether this 
[ie species owes its origin to one pair, a male and a 
fBHde, is a question which' zoology does not possess 
le means of solving ; a question which is of no more 
aportance respecting our own spedes, than it would 
» in the case of the elephant, lion, or any other 
nmal. 
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CHAP. 11. 

On the Colour of Ike Human Species, — Structure of Ike PMrttk 
which the Colour residee, — Enumeration of the variouM Tladtj^ 
Colour' and Denominationt of the mixed Breeds, — Farimu Colmm 
of Animah, — Production of Varieties, — Spotted Individuals.'^ 
Other Properties of the Skin, 



Although a general survey of organised bodies, ii 
both the animal and vegetable kingdom, by np meaai 
leads- us to regard colour as one of their most importaol 
distinctions, but, on the contrary, will soon convince 
•us that it may undergo very signal changes withool 
essential alterations of their nature ; and although tfai 
•remark holds equally gdod of the human subject; yet 
the different tints and shades of the skin, offering theifr 
selves so immediately to observation, and forcing theiv 
selves, in a manner, on the attention of the most ineii 
rioud, hh^fe always been regarded by the generality oi 
mankind as the most ^characteristic attribute of tiic 
various races. These several hues form, indeed^ yeij 
'Constant hereditary characters, clearly influenced b} 
the colour of both parctnts in the mixed offspring oi 
different varieties, and bearing a very close and nearljf 
uniform relation to that of the hair and iris, as well ai 
to the whole temperament of the individual. 

The skin, in which the colour of animals resides, iai 
more or less dense -membrane covering the surface, and 
generally proportioned in thickness to the volume ol 
the body ; serving the purpose *of binding togethei 
and protecting the subjacent organs, of separatingj 
under the form of sensible and insensible perspiration^ 
.a large quantity of excretory matter, the residue oj 
digestion and nutrition, and of establishing thecelatiooi 
between the living frame and surrounding objects. It 
is ihe sensitive limit of the body, placed at the extre- 
mity of the organs, incessantly exposed to externa] 
influences^ and thus forming one great connexioi 
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between animal existence and that of surroundingf 
substances. 

Anatomical analysis resolves this, apparently single 
envelope of our organs^ commonly called skin^ into 
two or more strata, technically termed the common in- 
teguments. 

IThe most considerable and important of these, making 
up, indeed, the chief bulk of the skin, is the cutis vera, 
or true skin, dermis, corium, le corion Fr. ; — the part 
which, when prepared by the chemical process of tan- 
.. mng, constitutes leather. It is a compact and strong 
veolar tissue, composed of a dense and fibrous sub- 
itance, with numerous vacuities or intervals. The 
intertexture of the fibrous or cellular tissue is close 
tnd compact on its external surface, so as to resemble 
the smooth continuity of a membrane ; 'more loose, 
i with larger areolae on the opposite or adhering aspect^ 
: where the fibrous threads are lost in those of the 
i nbjacent cellular or adipous tissue. Immersion in 
; water softens the skin, by separating the fibres of its 
; eorion, and rendering their intervals more distinct : we 
: then find that the areolse are not confined to the exter- 
Ml surface, but are prolonged into its substance, which 
i ii penetrated by them in its whole thickness. They 
' lerve for the passage of hairs, cxhalants, and absor- 
: bents, as they come to the surface. 

The areolar tissue of the cutis is permeated in every 
' direction by countless myriads of arterial and venous 
ramifications, of which the ultimate capillary divisions 
occupy the external or compact surface of the organ, 
' md form a vascular network over the whole body, elu- 
ding our inquiries and defying calculation by the num- 
ber and fineness of its tubes. In the glow of exercise, 
or the flush of shame, in the excitement of fever, or 
the eruption of measles, scarlatina, &c. these cutaneous 
Tessels are filled with blood; thev may be injected 
with coloured fluids after death. Their ramifications 
tte particularly numerous and subtle in those parts of 
the cutaneous organ which possess the most exquisite 
lensibility ; and whiere the. surface is found, on minute 
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exaniiiiatioD; to be covefeci by numerous fine procesMi 
called papillse or villi*. 

The absorbents of the skin seem nearly equal in 
number to its blood-Teesels. 

Numerous nerves enter it in all parts, and distribute 
their largest ramifications in the situations occupied by 
the papillse. 

.. The colour of the cutis is uniform, or very nearly so, 
in all the varieties of the human race, and depends es* 
tirely on the state of its capillary blood-vessels. Ae- . 
cording as they are full or em]pty, it may vary (as we 
see in the white races) from a more or less florid red, 
constituting what artists call flesh-colour, to the waxj 
paleness of fainting or exhaustion from haemorrha^ 
Maceration in water makes its areolar tissue quite 
white ; and injection with size coloured by vermiliicm 
gives it a deeper or lighter 'shade of red, according to 
the force employed. 

The cuticle or epidermis, the exterior layer of ov 
common integuments, is the thin transparent or ligiit 
grayish pellicle raised by a blister: in the natural state 
H adheres closely, almost inseparably, to the subjacent 
parts, and is accurately fitted to the cutis, having fokb 
and lines corresponding to all the inequalities of thai 
organ. It presents no traces of fibres, lamin®, or cells » 
it has no blood-vessels, absorbents, or nerves. There^ 
lore, though perforated by the hairs, by the excretory 
tubes of cutaneous follicles, by the exhalant mouths of 
the capillaries, and possibly by absorbent orifices, it is 
incapable of sensation and all vital actions, extravas- 
cular, inorganic. It is a protecting sheath for the fine* 
ly-organised and sensible skin ; and serves the further 

purpose of preventing evaporation, by which that or- 

■1' .—• 

. The external Tascular surface of the cutis, with its papillae or tUU, 
acems to be vdiat fiicHAT has described as a separate stratum, under 
t he name of c^rpt reiiculaire, (AtuU, GiniraU.) I hare never aoMi 
the diatinctioD. My object, here, is not, however, to desrril^ the skis 
filUy, but mrrely to consider it jas the seat of colour. Thej who i^iak 
for further information on the structure of the int^uments, may con- 
suit Dr. Rbb8*b Cjfclopadiay art. Intboumkkts; and Dr. GoEOon't 
fytttm of HwMM Jnatw^y, booL ii. chap. 4w ' 
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gsn would otherwise be inevitably dried. Thnv the 
external surface of our living* machine is in a manner 
dead ; and objects applied to it act on the cuticolar 
nerves through this insensible medium. When pre- 
fematurally thickened, it destroys sensation : if remov- 
ed, as by blistering, the contact of bodies gives pain^ 
hot does not produce the appropriate impressions of 
touch. 

The cuticle, as well as the cutis, is nearly the same 
io the white and the dark coloured races: it is, on the 
whole, darker in the latter than in the former, and 
p o ss esse s a grayish or brownish tint. If there are any 
other slight modifications, they have not yet been as- 
certained. 

A third and more delicate stratum, interposed be- 
tween the epidermis and the true skin, and called the 
lete or reticulum Malpighii or mucosum, has been ge- 
nerally regarded as the seat of human colour— of all 
die diversified tints which characterize the various 
raeet of men. The softness of its texture, and its per- 
faratioii by hairs, papillse, &c. account for the name 
rtiemueogum. 

It is a black layer, about as thick as the cuticle it- 
lelf, or even thicker, in the Negro ; and darker co- 
loured on its dermoid than on its cuticular surface. 
Patiefaetion detaches it with the cuticle from the sub- 
jacent cutis ; its further progress resolves the soft tis- 
tneinto a kind of unctuous slimy matter, readily wash- 
ed away from the cuticle and skin. It is not easily 
iqiarated from the former: indeed it is, under all cir- 
cnmstanoes, very difiicult*, and where the skin is 
delicate quite impossible, to exhibit it detached, in any 
cMisiderable portion, as a distinct membrane. It 
apees with the cuticle, io shewing nothing like H" 
Iroos texture ; in being inorganic and extravascular. It 



jNO experienced this difficulty : he says, "It rannot, with- 

.J much trouble, be shewn as a peculiar detached membrane : and I 
tnU onlj succeed in the scrotum in exhibiting considerable portions 
if il aa a aeparate, coherent, and independent membrane.*' Ueber 
Mt Kirrpcrliche VcnchiedenhcU de» Negen vom Ewropder, p. 45, 46. 

D 2 
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diffuses fibself in water, and commnnicates a turbU 
doud to the fluid like that produced by the pigmentiin 
nigrum of the eye; then subsides, as an impalpabh 
p^^er, to the bottom. Thus the source of colour ii 
the dark varieties of our species is satisfactorily afr 
certained. 

I have stated elsewhere that " the demonstration o 
this reticular body is much less easy in the white races 
than in the Neg'ro ; and indeed very little* seems to hi 
known concerning its anatomy in the former;'' am 
further, " that it seems really to be a matter of doubt 
whether in the white races there be any colouring 
matter in the exterior capillary system analo^us to thi 
black substance of the Negro, or whether the coloui 
of their surface arise merely from that of the cutis anc 
cuticle*/' When the cuticle separates by putreftMsti 
OH from the cutis, the surfaces are moistened by a pa 
trid offensive fluid ; but I could never detach any thin{ 
like a distinct, membrane, even in the smallest porti 
ont. The late Dr. Gokdon came to a similar conclu 
sion, from his investigation of the subject. " After tfa< 
strictest examination, I have not been able to find an' 
light coloured rete mucosum, corresponding to thi 
black one, in the inhabitants of Great Britain, nor ii 
those of other nations resembling them in colour, 
have tried all the means usually said to be necessair 
for discovering it, and many others besides, butalway 
without success : I am, therefore, disposed to deny tb 
existence of any such membrane in white persons;);. 

The difl'erences between black and white men b 
the texture of the rete mucosum are distinctly notm 
by Blumenbach. He states that the native reddial 
white of the cutis shines through the transparen 
outer coverings in the white races ; while in the darh 

^ 1— T -■--»! rr I I I  II I I ^ 

* Rbb8*8 Cjfciopiedia, art. Intbguments. 

f BoBiiMBBRiNa remarks that he once fonnd^ in an Emt^ieaii finaali 
tlkeimtcr coTerini^ of the cutis distioctly visible iuto two lamells ; an 
that ha preserves a specimen of it in his collection. Veb. die K&rpa 
iifhe VertckitdeHkeii, <^:. p. 45. 

} SjfUem ofHumttn AnaioH^s v. l.p. 848. 
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the eataneqns pigment is seated in Uie rete mucosnin; 
tha^ epidermis^ althoi^h pale^ manifestly partakings of 
the tint. He adds^ '' Quo fusoius reticulum sit eo cras- 
ims qooqae et propius ad membranulte sui generis spe- 
dem aecedens ; quo pellucidius contra, eo tenerins, et 
Don nisi diflSui muci habitum prse se ferens*/' Hal- 
Lsmt uses a similar contrast ; representing this part in 
die Negro as " involucrum, crassius quam in Europeeis, 
et yerffi membrance simile, cum istis potius mucus sit 
eoactus/' 

There is in the Hunterian collection, a portion of 
white skin with the cuticle turned down: a small por- 
tioD of a thin tran^arent pellicle has been subsequent- 
ly separated fh>m the cutis. A further examination, 
particularly in the skins of intermediate tints, will be 
required in order to settle the point. Although I can- 
not demonstrate rete mucosnm in the European, I think 
that there must be under the cuticle some colouring 
natter: how cui we otherwise account for the differ- 
enee between tne fair and the swarthy, or for the re- 
narkable peculiarity of the Albino;}: ? 

The colours impressed on the skin in the operation 
of tattooing, which we see so frequently in our sailors, 
nd of which the South-Sea Islanders exhibit such 
mnarkable and often very elegant specimens, reside 
ia the cutis, and are indelible, except by the removal 
or destroetion of the part. The cuticle does not par- 

• DbO.H. FMr. Nai: sect. iu. § 42. 

f Eimu Pk^fM, Ub. xii. sect. 1. § 11. 

} CASPBa aeejiis to be influenced by similar arsiiments, rather than 
kf dfiecC alkatAniical evidence, in ascribing a rete mucosum to the 
«Mt mces. ^^ Credibile esse mihi yidetar, omnes homines reticule 
iUI faoder^, quod, pro dirersis regiooibus, et in diTersis hominilnui 
MS aodoi, sed in eodem, pro partium yarietate, dirersam superfieiem 
lactiia, album, ftucum, tcI nigrem apparet. Pr9epara?i cutis portion- 
m,e latere fceminsB emortniB depromptara, cujus facies et pectus nive 
tfut candidiora, in qua reticulum intense fuscum est.'* Demorutrat, 
Ma^m. Palhoi, Ub. 1. cap. 1. 

lie lepeafts in the same page the common representation of the rete 
Mcoton not being regenerated, and of cicatrices in blacks being 
t^KfloM white. I have had repeated opportunities of ascertaining 
(Ut diis notion is altogether unfounded. 
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take in the effect ; which therefore, for obviooB ret* 
8D&8, is brighter and more conspicuous when that in- 
tegument has been removed'. 

When we direct our attention to the very numerous 
colours and shades which the several varieties of the 
great human family exhibit, merely with the view of 
ascertaining with how many external modifications na^ 
tnre has been pleased to diversify the chef d'ceuvre of 
the terrestrial creation, the subject, like all belonging 
to man, has its attraction and interest. But the inves- 
tigation becomes much more important, when it em- 
braces the causes of.these appearances, and the degree 
of force belonging to each ; when we inquire whether 
the colour of a people depends on the climate of their 
present or former abode, or 5n their descent ; whether 
that of children is influenced by the climate in which 
they are born, or by the blood of their parents ; whe- 
' ther it is a sure token of race and pedigree ; how ma- 
ny principal or leading colours we ought to assign to 
man as at present known ; and whether any and what 
number of these are to be deemed original or primary. 
These points are yet undecided, and certainly worthy 
of our attention. 

The very nature of language, the want of adequate 
expressions to denote the endless shades of colour, and 
the indeterminateness of those which are applied to 
various tints, create some difficulties in this part of the 
subject, by producing considerable discrepancies in the 
, reports of travellers, which again are of ceuvse in- 
creased in many cases by haste and carelessness ; by 
superficial examination, and loose choice of expressi- 
< ons. The same tribe will be very differently described, 
according to the comparison which the observer makes 
between them and any model in his mind ; or accord- 
ing to the contrast they may present with the lighter, 
darker, or diiferently-coloured people, whom he may 
have recehtly observed. 

The human skin is dyed with various tints of white, 
yellow, red, brown, black; and it exhibits, in degree, 
every possible intermediate shade' between the clear . 
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snowy whiteness of the most delicate European fe- 
male, or of the Albino^ and tlie deep ebony or jet 
bbdc of a Gold-coast Negress. None of these grada- 
tioBs obtains so universally as to be found in all the 
iadividaals of any particular nation^ nor is so peculiar 
to any one people^ as not to occur occasionally in 
other widely different ones : we may, however, refer 
the national varieties of colour, on the whole, with 
mftcient accufacy, to the five following principal 
obssee; — 

]. White, to which redness of the cheeks is almost 
wholly confined'", ; being observed^, at all events, very 
rarely in the other varieties. It is seen in all the En- 
lepean nations, excepting the Laplanders; in the 
western Asiatics, as the Turks, Georgians, Circassians, 
Mingrelians, Armenians, Persians, &c.; and in the 
northern AfHcans. 

" It is only," says Humboldt, " in white men, that 
the instantaneous penetration of the dermoidal system 
by the blood can take place, — ^that slight change of 
the colour of the skin, which adds so powerful an ex* 
presuon to the emotions of the soul. ' How can those 
be trusted, who know not how to blush V says the 
European, in his inveterate hatred to the Negro and 
the Indian t." 

* OifC Cook obsenres of the Otaheit^ians, that ** their natural coiii^ 
|lezion w that kind of clear oliye or brunette, which many people in 
Eorafie nreter to the finest white and red. In those who are exposed 
totltt wind and sun, it is considerably deepened; but in others, that 
life onder shelter, especially in the superior class of women, it coiiti<. 
net d^its native hue, and the skin is most. delicately smooth and sofL 
They bave no tint in the cheeks, which we distinguish by the name of 
coloor.*' HAWKiC8W0RTH*8 foyaget, ▼. ii. p. 187. 

ta the monotaineers of Bootan, which he saw on th? road from Tas- 
iimdoD to Teshoo-Loombo, and who seem to possess all the traits of 
the Mongolian race, Capt. Turner, particularly noticed the ruddiness 
sf thtir eoontenances. Embatsy to tlie Court of the Tethoo LavM^ pw 

in. 

^ Perpmal Narrative^ ▼. >ii. P. 829. 

Ur. Cbappbll says of the Esquimaux, that *'the complexion Js a 
Mtj yeUow, but some of the young women have a little colour burst- 
i^ Uiroiiffh this dadc tint." • NarnJiiveofa f^o^age to H%dton*i 
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Yet in some very light examples of the brown and 
yellow varieties^ blushing* has been noticed; as by 
FoRSTER*, in the fairest Otabeitean women ; and by 
DAMPiERt, in the Tunquinese: " They are/' he ob- 
serves, ''of a tawny Indian colour; but, I think, th^ 
(airest and clearest I ever saw of that complexion: 
for you may perceive a blush or change of colour in 
some of their faces' on any sudden surprise of passion, 
which I could never discern in any other Indians/' 

Considerable variety, however, will be found to ex- 
ist in the colour known by the general epithet white. 

That singulai* description of human beings called 
Albinos, possesses a skin of peculiar reddish, or an on- 
natural white tint, with corresponding yellowish whit» 
or milk-white hair, and red, or at least very light blue 
or gray eyes. The cutaneous organ has sometimes a 
roughness, which has been construed as an approach 
te a degree of lepraj. The hair of all parts of the 

^ Obtervations made on a Voy. round the world; p. 229. He sajr^tiial 
tliQ coinpiexiou of the chiefs, or best-formed race ia OtahpitCN» **i^ of 
a white, tinctured with a brownish yellow, however not ro stroi^Iy 
isixed, |>ut that on the cheek of the fairest of the women you may eM- 
ii^ydistinguisli a spreading blush. 

+ Voyaget^ v. ii. p. 40. 

% Blumbnbach has^iven an interesting description of two brother* 
who live in the Valie of Chamouny. " i utis eorum, pneter mborem 
shigiilarem, maxime in facie conspicuum, praeprimis epidermide in nU 
reos et tenellos furfures quasi fatiscente, memorabilis erat. Capllli 
autem lans caprinae similes, tum recto et omnis inflexus experto de- 
cnrsu, tum insueto colore ex albo singulariter tiavescente, erant insig- 
DM. Quibus etiam cilia, et supercilia, et pubes tenella, cum metitum. 
turn reliqiium corpus obsidena, respoDdebant.** De OeuiU Leuat* 
ihiopum^ et Iridit Motu^ in Camfnentation, Reg, 8oe. Scient, Q8et* 
ting, T. 7. 

Dr. Winter BOTTOM saw a white African woman with a remarkably 
course and wrinkled akin: it was dry and harsh to the touch, and 
marked with di^ep furrows. It had a reddish tinge in parts exposed 
to the sua, being of a dirty white in other aitnatiomi. Black spiit» 
like freckles, of the size of a pea, were thickly scattered over the skliK 
Another tall and well-formed white Negro had a similar rough, harsh, 
and freckled skin. Aaother young white Negress had the skin of mi 
unpleasant dead-looking white, and pretty smooth, but begiDning to 
assume a cracked appearance firom the action of the sun. AccmuU 9/ 
the NoHve Afritant, r. ii. p. Wt-^llt 
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body 18 mmaturally white and soft; it has Rot the 
loowj whiteness of old age, nor tK'e eTegant lig^ht 
yellow or flaxen appearance of the fair-haired (bUn^ 
dint Fr.) German variety; but it is compared to that 
of milk or 6ream, or of a white horse. The eyebrows^ 
eyelashes, beards the hair of other parts, and often a 
loft down covering the whole body, are of the same 
eoloar. The iris is of a pale rose colour, and the pu«- 
{m1 intensely red^ : these parts, in shorty are exactly 
iimilar to the corresponding ones in white rabbits and 
ferretst. 

The characters of the Albino arise from a deficiency 
of the colouring principle, common to the skin, hair, 
and eyes. Thus the former has the hue, which its cel- 
lular and vascular contexture produces; the hair is 
reduced to its simple organic groundwork; and in the ' 
eyes, which are entirely destitute of pigmentum, the 
eolour of the iris depends on the fine vessels which 
ue so numerous in its composition, and that of the po^ 
pQ on the still greater number of capillaries wmch 
tlmost entirely form the choroid membrane. 

The dose connexion of these parts, in respect to 
their colour, is evidenced by the fact that neither is 
ever separately affected. 

!■ ire or tix seen by Cook at Otaheite, the skiii was of a dead Tdiite 
fiks tbe nose of a white horse, scurfy, and coTered with a white down : 
ih^y IumI white hair, beard, eyebrows, and eyelashes. Hawkbs^ 
woETH, Foyaget; r. ii. p. 188. 

* ** Oeuu in oniTersum curticulorura alborum oculis perfecte similes } 
Uie MHnpe teneUa et fere pellucidula, valde mobili, quasi osciUante, 
cl on jam mb modica luce late expandebatur ,* colore diluto, inter 
^■iMe Tiolacemn et rubellum medio. Piipillis autcm saturate mbi- 
cadU et fere rutilis, qualis sQcci rubi idsi intensior esse solet." Blu- 
■NBACH in lib. cU, 

f Two Afiricau Albinos were brought to France, and seen by Vol- 
TUDU| who has «elected and shortly characterized their leading traits: 
"Lnr blaocheur n*est pas la nOtre; rien d'incarnat, nul melange de 
Une et de bmn, c*est une couleur de linge, ou .plut6t de cire blao* 
tkie; lemrs chcveux, leurs sourcils sont de la plus belle et de la plus 
Aaoee tofie : leurs yeux ue ressembleut en rien k ceux des autres'hom- 
■M, ip^* lis approchent beaucoup des yeux de nerdrix.'* EtMti svr 
Im Mttyr9y Introduction. They are also descrioed by Buffom, iSup^ 
fkmaU, t. 4. p. 559. 
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The state of the eyes is the principal source 
convenience^ The absence of the black pig 
which has the important office of absorbing sup 
ous portions of light, renders the. eye pretemat 
sensible of this stimulus. Sirong lights affect tl 
gan painfully : even the glare of open day is too i 
Hence tjie eyelids are more or less closed : the 
are described as weak and tender, and sometimes 
fected with chronic lippitudo. These evils are I 
ced, in some measure, by superior power of vis 
twilight, dusk, or imperfect darkness. " Ad n* 
nam quidem caliginem, non magis quidquani disc< 
poterant ac alii homines. In crepusculo autem, 
lunse debiliorem luoetn, longe acutius ac vulgo ] 
mus videbant. Fulgida vero lux, sive meridiana s 
c»lo, sive candelarum aliusve ignis, non quidei 
se valde molestus ipms videbatur, verum plane in 
cum quidem eandem sine graviore incomiriodo a 
lore perferre possent, non aliter autem exinde oc 
rentur, ac nos ubi solis fulgore aut nivis candore i 
perstringim ur*/ ' 

Mr. j£FF£R80N had seen seven examples o 
peculiarity in the N^^ro race. Three of them 
sisters ; having two other full sisters who were 
Two of them bore black children to black men. 
were uncommonly shrewd, quick in their appre 
on and reply. Their eyes were in a perpetual t 
loos vibration, very weak, and much aifected 1 
sunr; but they could see better than other perm 
the night The fourth is a woman, whose p 
came fh)m Guinea, and had three other children o 
own« colour. She is freckled; and has such wealt 
that she is obliged to wear a shade in the summe 
she sees better in the night. She bore an Albinc 
to a black man. Another white Negress bad a 
daughter by a black man. The last instance 
male^ tall, with tremulous weak eyest. 



* Blvhbvbach in Ub, eU. 

t M9it9 M nrgMa, p. IIS— 180. 
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Wafer has ^ven ag^od description of those which 
are met with in the isthmus of Darien. Their skin is 
milk-white^ much like the colour of a white horse, and 
ooTered with a short down. *' They tee not yei:y well 
IB the san> poring in the clearest day ; their eyes be- 
ing bat weak ; and running* with vrater if the sun 
slmie towards them : so that in the day-time they care 
not to go abroad, unless it be a cloudy dark day. But 
notwithstanding their being thus sluggish and dull in 
the day-time, yet when moonshiny nights come, they 
are all life and activity, running abroad and into the 
woods, akipping about like wiki bucks ;> and running 
as fast by moonlight, even in the gloom and shade of 
the woods, as the other Indians by day, being as nim<- 
ble as they, though not so strong and lusty.'* Hence 
they are called moon-eyed*. 

The peculiarity always exists from lurth : it never 
changes afterwards ; and it is propagated by genera- 
tion. 

In the natural history of our species the Albinos 
have not met with much better treatment than the 
Negroes; for some have doubted whether they, as 
well as the latter, belong to the same species with 
ust. The NeOToes were too black, the Albinos too 
white. They have been supposed incapable of propa- 
gation. They are, in truth, not numerous enough fo^ 
them to breed together, and thus form a permanent 
variety ; but, that they can both beget and conceive is 
most abundantly proved. I know no instance of two 
being matched together; but when they are paired 
with common Negroes, the offspring is generally black, 
MMuetimes white. 

Of a white African woman, the parents, brothers, 
tnd sisters were all black. She was married to a 
black man, and had a black child. A white Negro 
with dirty white woolly hair, reddisli brown eyes, and 

very weak sight, was the son of a white Negro. His 

~» I 111  . ■- 1 1  .- I  .p.--.. ,. — 

* New Voyage and Description of the lathmue of America^ p, 134. 

**- VoLTjiiBB Bttaiturlet Meourt; introduction: alsD chap. 143. 
Sect. IL—Chap. //.— iVo. 22. E 
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mother, three brothers, and two sisters, were b 
one sister was white like himself. 

A classical writert on the natural history of 
has oogceived that they labour under a disease, i 
he refers to the cachexise, and considers as aliiin 
prosy ; and this opinion has had so much weight 
Dr. WiNTERBOTTOM, that he never mentions th 
binos in his first Tolume, wfatoh contains a descri 
of the native Africans ; imt thnlsts them into-tfa 
cond, among- the diseases. 

I consider these views, completely incorrect, 
individuals in question dJovnot exhibit a single cfa 
ter of diseases All their functions are executed 
other persons. They, are born of healthy parent 
car among the robust and hardy members of s« 
tribes, and a similar deviation takes place in many 
animals. Mr. JeffbIlson .expressly mentions, o 
seven cases which he sow in American Creole Neg 
that all the individuals -were well tbrmed, strong 
healthy. 

The first example mentioned by Dr. Winter 
TOHJ: is the daughter t>f two Mulattoes, bom in ] 
Scotia, who had all the Negro features, with w 
hair of a diriy white colour, and a skin equallin 
whiteness that of -an European, without any tbin^ 
agreeable in its appearance or texture. Her eyes 
between a red and light hazel colour, and not i 
affected by light. There are.no signs here of cacl 
or leprosy ; nor are there any in the two Swiss y< 
described by Blumenbach, and before him by S 
sure§. They seem indeed to be short for their 
the elder was twenty-two years old, with the sti 
of fifteen ; the younger seventeen, with that of tw 
Twd writers of very different characters, who bad 
seen African Albinos, seem to have equally felt 

* WijfTnBOTTOH in /ti.'ct^ 

t Blumbnbach de G. H. Far. NaL sect iii. § 77. He tc 
*? Vfirielaa gentiUtia ex norboia affecUooe.'' 
: Lib. ril. II. 167. 
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Oie notion of disease was quite unfounded; and have 
vised the very^ same words in conveying their strong 
opinion to this effect : " Pr^tendre que ce sont des N^ 
gres luuns^ dontune esp^ce de I^pre a blanchi la peau^ 
e'estoonnne si I'on disoit que les noirs eux-ni6nies sont 
des blancs qwe^ la Idpre a noircis*/' " CsBterem/' 
lays Pallas^ " hasce varietates iEthiopnm albas non 
morbosam naturam (quod Blumembachio pla* 
eoit) appelkuri posse puto^ quam ipsa iGthiopum ni- 
o morbus estt/' 
This variety was first observed in the African, "to the 
great difference of colour renders the variation more 
striking ; hence the individuals were termed Leucse- 
thiopesty ^^ white Negroes: their peculiar constitu« 
tion-— (or the deviation is by no means confined to the 
nulace ef the body — ^may be conveniently termed, 
[^ i liter some modem authors^ leucsethiopia. From their 
^1 avoiding the light, the Dutch gave them (in the island 
of Java) the contemptuous appellation of Kakkerlidc- 
,| ken, cockroaches, insects that run about in the dark ; 
^: and hence the French name Chacrelas. The Spaniard^ 
^i ctlled them Albinos, and the French Blafards. 
: I So far is this variety from beinff peculiar to the Ne- 
J ;n>, or even to the torrid zone, that there is no race o€ 
^\ men, nor aiiy part of the globe, in which it may not 
i^ I oecur. Bl v menb ach§ has seen sixteen examples of it 
i in various parts of Germany ; and it has been alsono- 
^j ficed in Denmark, England||, Ireland, France, Swit- 
serland, Italy1[, the Grecian Archipelago, and Hun- 

* VoLTAiBB Enai tur les Mteurt, introduction, 
f N«rte Speeiea Quadrupedum, p. 11, note. 
t Pliny mentions Leucethiopos in his Natural Hittoryi lib. V. 
Kt. R. ; and PtoUmy, .1. 4. c. 6. But whether tbej mean Albinos it 

iDe G.H. Far. Nat, p. 278. Medicimsche Bibliothek, t. 3. p. 
161 el seq. 

I An En^vh Albino is shortly mentioned by Mr. HuNm ; Obi, 
•i etrtaim parts of the Animal Economy, p. 207. 

f bvzti hod the opportunity of dissecting one at Milan. I haye 
M succeeded in procuring his Diucrtazione sopra una Varidd par* 
lieolarc d'Uomim Hawht Eliofobi^ 4to. Milanof 1784. 
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It is probably more common in Africa than else- 
where: Dr. Winterbottom mentions eleven instances 
among* the native tribes about Sierra Leone ; and Mr. 
Jefferson seven among" the Negro slaves of America. 
The African Albinos do not present that entire absence 
of colouring" matter from the eye, which we obser\'e in 
the European instances. Mr. Jefferson does not 
mention the colours of the eyes : but Dr. Winterbot- 
tom describes them as light blue or brown. They 
were as weak as the red eyes of our Albinos. 

Mr. BdWDiCH informed me that ttc king- of Ashan- 
tee has collected nearly a hundred white Negroes. 

Humboldt* says that examples of this degeneration 
are rare in the copper-coloured race. Yet they seem 
rather numerous^ by Wafer's description, in the isth- 
mus of Darien. In the gardens of a palace belonging 
to Montezuma, were found, at the time of the Spaniih 
eonquest, am6ng rare birds, and other curiosities^ *^ Al* 
bihesi d'ogni et^ et d'ogni sessot." 

Dubois states that they are not uncommon among 
the Hindoos];. 

Cook met with them in several islands of the Fb- 
ciiic§. 

In all cases, however, this leucscthiopic constitution 
has only occurred sporadically, or in detached instan- 
ces as a congenital variety, frokn individuals of the or- 
dinary characters in their respective races. It has in- 
deed been asserted that whole tribes of Albinos exist 
in Africajl, Java, Ceylon, and the isthmus of Darien^; 



* Personal Narrative^ iii. 288." 

t Carli LetUre Americane ; t. i. let. 5. 

X On the Character, Manners, ii^'c. of the people of India ; p. 199 

§ Al OtaJieite ; Hawkeswortii' s Collection, ii. 99, 188 : at the 
Society Itile», and New Caledonia ; Voy, towards the S, Pole^ ii. 114 : 
at Hapaee and Aimamooka (Friendly Isles) ; Voy. to the Pacific^ i. 
881. 

' II " Les Albinos sont alaT^^rit^ une nation tres petite et tres ra'^e ; 
lit habitent au milieu de rAfrique, leiir faiblessc ne leur permet guoi'v 
tie s^^carter des caverues ou its demeurent ; cependant les Negrew en 
attmpoiit quelquefois, et nous leu achetons d'eux par curiosity.*' \ ol< 
T4IRK Estiu Siur le§ MtntrMt introduction. 

% BtF>0N by Wood; tol. iil. pp. 9St», 344, 419. 
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but no eye-witness reports such a fact ; and Waf£R*, 
whose authority is often cited, expressly mentions 
" that they are not a distinct race by themselves, but 
now and then one is bred of a copper-coloured father 
and mother.'' Hence the notion of entire leuccethiopip 
nations may be regarded as completely unfounded. 

,1 There is another description of men with a very fair 
OF white skin, yellow (flaxen^ or red hair, and gene- 

[^ nUy blue or light gray eyes (irides). Such individu- 

^ als, when the health is good, and the circulation active, 

^ have a rosy tint, which is deeper and more florid in the 
&ce. The cutaneous capillaries are easily filled; and 
their/' eloquent blood'' sympathizes with every men- 
tal emotion. The ancient and modern Germans, and 
tlM nations descended from them, the Belgians, Dutch, 
tiie Danes, Swedes, English, &c. have this character 

^ Lastly, there, is a most extensive race, including 
nearly all the people enumerated in the first division> 
with the skin, although white, possessing more or less 
of a brown tint, accompanied with dark brown- or 

^ \ihek hair, and dark eyes. 

II. YeUow or olive (gilvus or buxeus, a middle tint, 
between that of ripe wheat and boiled quince or dried 
fenion-peel) characterizes the Mongolian tribes, usual- 
ly called, together with the inhabitants of great part 
of Asia, Tarters (Tatars). 
ni. Red or copper colour (^bronzS Fr. an obscure 

^^ orange or rustv iron colour, not unlike the bark of the 
cinnamon-tree) prevails in various shades over nearly 
Uie whole continent of America, and is almost confined 
to that division of the globe. 

IV. Brawn or taumey (bcutan^ Fr. a middle tint be- 
tween the colour of fresh mahogany and of cloves or 
chesnnts.) It characterizes the Malays, and most of 
the inhabitants of the numerous islands scattered 
through the Pacific Ocean. 

V. Black, in various shades, from the sooty colour 
or tawny black, to that of pitch or ebony, or jet black. 
This prevails very extensively on the continent of Afri* 

• Lfic. cii. E 2 
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ca, characterizing- all the Negro tribes. It is founi 
also in the Negro-like natives of New Holland, Va 
Diemen's Land, Papua or New Guinea, the New He 
brides, and other islands of the South Sea; and is seen 
mingled with the national colour, in Brazil, California 
and India. The New Caledonians constitute an insen 
'8ible transition, with the chesnut-coloured islanders o 
Tongataboo, and the dark New Hollander, from th 
tawney or brown Otaheiteans to the Papuas or Ne 
groes of New Guinea. 

In describing these varieties, it is necessary to fix oi 
the most strongly-marked tints, between which then 
is every conceivable intermediate shade of coloni 
The opposite extremes run into each other by the ni 
cest and most delicate gradations ; and it is the same ii 
every other particular, in which the various tribes o 
the human species differ. This forms no slight objec 
ti^ntothe hypothesis of distinct species: for, ontha 
supposition, we cannot define their number; nor dmy 
out the boiindaries that divide them; whereas, in ani 
mals most resembling each other, the different specie 
are preserved pure and unmixed. Neither does th( 
colour, which I have described in general teims as be 
longing to any particular race, prevail so universally ii 
all the individuals of that race as to constitute an inva 
riable character, as we should expect if it arose from i 
cause so uniform as an original specific difference: it 
varieties, on the contrary, point out the action of othe 
circumstances. Thus, althtmgh the red colour is ver 
prevalent on the American continent, travellers bav< 
observed fair tribes in several parts ; as Ulloa* an< 
Bot'GUERt in Peru; CookJ and Vancouver§ a 
Nootka Sound ; Humboidt|| near the sources of th 

* Voyage to South America ; J. 257. 

t Relation abrigSe du royage, ^c. ; in Acad, det Sciencesy 1740 
p. 271. He represents the Peruvians at the foot of the Cordilleras t 
M nearly as white as Europeans. 

t He represents the colour of their skin as not Tery different froi 
thut of Europeans, but with a pale dull cast. Voy, to the Pacific 
ii. 303. 

<f Voyage; i. ?J95. 

|i Political Emuu OH the Kingdom ofNcfB Spain ; 1. 144. 
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Orinoco ; and Weld near the United States. The na- 
tives of New Zealand vary f^om a deepish 'black to an 
olive or yellowish ting-e'*'. In the Friendly Islands 
nainy of the wom^n are as fair as those of Spain or 
Portug^al ; several of both sexes are of an olive colour ; 
and many of a deep brownf. 

The domestic animals exhibit varieties entirely ana- 
logous to those which have been just enumerated ; a 
fact so familiarly known with respect to the sheep^ 
p\g, horse^ cow, dog*, cat, rabbit, &c. that it cannot be 
necessary to support the assertion by any details. The 
leacaethiopic constitution occurs too in wild and do- 
mesticated animals, as' well as in the human subject. 
It has been observed (not to mention the well known 
examples of the rabbit, ferret, mouse, horse) in the 
monkey, squirrel, rat, hamster, guinea-pig, mole, 
oposiom, martin, weasel, roeX, fox§, rhinoceros , 
elephant^, badger, beaver**, bear, camelt t , buffalo JJ, 
and ass§§. The crow, blackbird, canary-bird, par- 
tridge, common fowl, and peacock, are sometimes the 
subjects of it; but it has never been seen in any cold- 
blooded animaL 

In the leucsethiopic mammalia and birds just enu- 
merated, the nature and characters of the deviation 
seem tb be perfectly analogous to those of the human 
Albino. The pure whiteness of thefr skin and other 
integuments, and the redness of the iris and pupil, 
mark the same deficiency of colouring matter. A 
white mouse poas^saed by Blumenbach also exhibi- 



* Am DBRSON, in Cook's Foi/age to the Pacific ; i. 151. 

f Cook's Voyage to the Pacific; i. 381. 

% Blumbnbach de G. H, Var. Nat, sect. iiL § 78. 

i8uiw*B Zoology, 
BuiRow*s TVaveU in South Africa ; i. 393. 

%. Symbs' Embassy to Ava ; 8?o. t. 2. p. 390 ; and v. 3. p. 338. 

*♦ Hjbarn*8 Journey to the Northern Ocean, .p. 241. 

ft *K)iie of the camel^ was pure white, with blue eyes."* — ELPHiif^ 
STOKB*s Account ofCaubul, Introductioti,p,20. 

Pallas mentions the same fact. ' Travels in the Southern Provinces 
9/ the Russian Empire. 

Xt 8haw*8 Zoology, ^ 

^ BucHANJiN't Journey from Madras, &e. t. 1. p.' 7. 
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ted the intolerance of light, which has been noticed 
almost universally in the human examples: the animal 
kept its eyelidd closed even in the twilight*. 

When two varieties copulate together, the offspriog 
reaembles neither parent wholly, but partakes of the 
form and other properties of both. This cannot with 
propriety be termed hybrid generation> as authors ap- 
ply that word to the animals producied by the oopnla- 
tion of different species ; as, of the horse and ass, the 
canary-bird and goldfinch. In this sense, hybrids are 
never produced in the human species^ " Non desunt/' 
Sayi$ Blumenbach, " historise nefandse hominum cum 
brulis copulse, quando aut viri cum bestiarum JfemelUs 
rem habuerunt, sive effrenata libidjne raptit, sive ex 
vesana contincntise opinione;};, sive quod . medicum 
usum ex ejusmodi facinore sperareAt§; aut feminas a 
brutorum masculis|| subactas esse relatum est, site vio* 
lenti stupro id acciderit, sive sollicitantibus ex libidine 
insanientibus feminist!, sive prostituentibus sese ex reli- 
giosa superstitione** ; nullum tamen unquam a teste 
fide digno relatum comperimus exemplum,ubi feconda 
evaserit ejusmodi copula, hybridumque ex hominis cam 
bestia immani coitu prognatum fuerit." Yet the laws 
of various countries have directed that the fruit' of such 
unnatural intercourse should be burned, or otherwise 
destroyed. 

* Commeiilation, Reg. Soc, Sclent, Getting, v, 1, p. 34. 

t Th. Wabton ad Thbocriti /^(y//. i. 88. p. 19. 

f Mart, a Baumoartbn, Pertgrinatio in Bgyptun^ Arahiam, &f. 
p. (78. 

§ Hoc fine Persas ischiade laborantes onagras inire Pallas anctor 
est, in Neuen Norduchen Beytrdgen^ p. "• J>Ag. 38. ' 

II Phillips, speaking of the baboons of Guinea in Cburchill's 
Collection of Forages, y. 6. p> 211, says, *^Here are a Tast number of 
overgrown large baboons, some as big ea a large mastiff dog, wbich 
go in droves of tifty and one hundred together, and are very dangeroui 
to be met with, especially by women ; whom I have been credibly in- 
formed they have often seized upon, ravished, and in that kind abused, 
one after another, till they have killed them./* 

11 It I fopiinas Kamtschadalicas quondam cum canibua coivisse 
Stbll£r j-(fi>rt, iu Ucschreibung von Aamtschatka, p. 2S9. 

** Vi Mindcsiae femina? cum hirco sacro : dequo singulari rita vide- 
«is uberrime disserentcm D'Hancaevilli in Rechercket stir i Origlne 
de9 Artt dt la CIrece, L 1. p. 320« 
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We can only speak^ in the human subject, of such hy- 
itrkbaa proceed from copulation of the different varieties 
af one and the same species, as of a cart-horse and a 
\ neer, the green and white canary-birds, &c. These 
( iiions have a grieat effect in changing the colour^ con* 
fiHrmation, and other properties of the offspring, and are 
eoBsequently employed with wonderful advantage in im- 
prnving the breeds of our domestic animals, particularly 
th» horse, sheep, and cattle. 

Children produced from the copulation of different 
nces exhibit the middle (or nearly so) between the two 
tints of their parents. This law holds good universally; 
dffliate not niaking th& smallest difference : Mulattoes 
pifdaely similar are produced from the union of Negroes 
asd £iiropeans, whether in Africa, in the East Indies, in 
the sugar islands, in North America, or in £urope. 
From a refinement of vanity, the inhabitants of the 
Spanish colonies in America have enriched their lan^* 
gnage with terms of the finest shades, which results ftt)m 
the degeneration of the primitive colour; and have also 
distingoished the offspring of the various dark-coloured 
races with the whites. 

In the first generation, the offspring of Europeans and 
Negroes are called Mulattoes (multdre,VT.) The word 
Creole (criollo) has been frequently confounded with 
this, even by good writers ; but that name, originally ap- 
plied by the first Negroes conveyed to America in the 
sixteenth c^tury, to their children born in that country, 
and borrowed by the Spaniards from them to denota 
their own offispring in the New World*, belongs properly 
to the children of European or Negro parents bom in 
the Elast or West Indies. 

In colour, figure, and moral qualities, the mulatto is a 
medium between the European and African. The colour 
is more or less yellow,, brown or tawny, according as tlie 
European father may have been fair or dark; and the 

* GiRCiLASso del Origen de lot Incas, p. 255. We can easily un- 
dentaud how the use of the word may have been extended in the* 
West Indies to the animals which have heeu produced from stociis 
iiaporCed firom the Old World. 
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eonntenance has the middle form between that of bol 
parents*. There is no redness of the cheek. The ha 
is curled and black/ hut much longer than that of tli 
Negro ; and the iris is dark. In cleanliness, capadt] 
activity, and courage, they are decidedly &mperiOT te tl 
Negroes. 

Europeans and Mulattos produce Tercerons (cmhim 
times also called Quarterons, Moriscos, and Mestizos' 
The bait and countenance of these resemble the Eurc 
}>ean: the former has nothing of the grandmother' 
woolly curl: the skin has e slight brown tint, an 
the cheeks are red. In the Dutch colonies they ofte 
have blue eyes and fair hair. The stain df the blRc 
blood is principally visible in the organs of generatioi 
the scrotum is blackish in the male, and the labia pt 
dendi dark or purplish in the female. 

In poUtical rights these class with the Midattoes i 
the European colonies. 

Eui-opeans and Tercerons produce Quarterons or Qda 
droons (ochavones, octavones, or alvinos), which are iK 
to be distinguished from whites: but they are not ei 
titled, in Jamaica at least, to the same legal privileges a 
the Europeans or white Creoles, because there is still 
contamination of dark blood, although no longer visibk 
It is said to betray itself sometimes in a relic of the pe 
culiar strong smell of the great-grandmother. 

The genealogy of these hybrid races is carried kit 
the fifth generation, the children of Europeans an 
Quarterons being called Qninteronst (jmchnelas Spar] 
It is not credible that any trace of mixed origin can re 
main in this case, according to the observations of th 
most judicious eye-witnesses concerning the third gene 
ration, viz. that in colour and habit of body they cannc 

* WhAher either colour or sex affects the offspring more strMtfi 
than the other, i8 an interesting question, which we hare not Uk 
meant of answering satisfactorily. I find an opinion expressed, thi 
in tha union of the European and Negress the nobler blood predom 
nates. Estwick, Ilhlory of Jamaica ; ii. 335. 

t The Otfrtpring of a Quadroon woman and white man is calle 
Mestixe, or Mustee, acco/ding to Edwards, Hist, of the fVett IndieM 
H. 18: and W i^TsuBoiroM^ Account of ike Native Jfriegnt ; i. IHt 
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be distijiguished from their European prbgcnitors. Ac- 
Govdinglyy even the law is now satisfied^ and coasider.*; 
them sufficiently whitened ta enjoy its full protection : 
they are legally white, and free. 

By iMi opposite course of proceeding, the Mulatto off- 
spriag^of the European and Negro may he reduced again 
to the characters of the latter. lif the Mulatto be 
paired with a Negro, and the children again and again 
with Negroes, the fourth generation is perfectly black. 

Thus, in obedience to that principle by which the pro- 
perties of the offspring depend on those of the parents, 
ve have the power of changing one species into another 
by repeated intermixture. If the offspring of a white 
woman and a black be matched with a black man, and 
thu process he repeated two or three times, the form of 
the,original mother is entirely lost, and that of the fa- 
ther substituted ; or, vice versa. In tliis manner the 
colour of the rac^ may be completely changed in three 
or four generations ; while it never has been changed by 
climate, even in the longest series of ages. 

The offspring of an European and Indian (Ameri- 
can) is named Mestizb'*' {me^ee, Eng). The hair is 
black and straight; the iris dark: the skin varies accord- 
ding to the tint of the American parent. As the latter 
is by no means so dark-coloured as the Negro, the 
I Mestizo is much lighter than the Mulatto. Many na- 
I tive Americans are nearly as fair as Europeans : henoe 
i Mestizos are often not distinguishable by colc^r from 
I Europeans. 

! "A Mestizo,'^ says HuMBoLDTt, "isin colour al- 
Bost a pure white, and his skin is of a particular trans- 
parency. The small beard, and small hands and feet, 
lod a certain obliquity of the eyes, are more frequent 
indications of the mixture of Indian blood, than the' 
nature of the hair.'' 

They have often some parts of the body darker than 
others; and this is always the case with the organs of 

* '^ey also are sometimes called Mestindi, Metili, Mamelucki. 
t Piiiilical Etsntf. v. 1. p. 24*. 
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generation in both sexes. European fathers andl^Mes* 
tee mothers produce Quarterons^ Quatralvi^ or Casti- 
xon, corresponding' to Tercerons in the Ne^o breed, 
and not distinguishable from Europeans*; Quarteion 
women with Europeans^ Ochavons or Octavons ; and 
Europeans with female Octavons, Puchuelos, which 
are not only not distinguishable in any respect from 
native Europeans, but also enjoy full legal rights and 
privileges in the Spanish colonies. 

The offspring of Negroes and Americans are called 
Zambos or Sambost ; and sometimes Mulattos. Ne- 
groes with Mulattos produce Zambos]; de Mulata (grif- 
fos, or cabros); an European and Zambo, a Mulatto; 
an American and Zambo, a Zambaigo. The oifspring 
of the Zambos are styled, in derision, by the Spaniards, 
Cholos ; that of a Negro and Zamba is call^ Zambo 
prietp (black Zambo)§. 

'* in a country governed by whites, the families re- 
puted to have the least mixture of Negro or Mulatto 
blood are naturally the most honoured. Thus, in 
(Spanish) America, the greater or lesis degree of white- 
ness of skin decides the rank of an individual in society. 
A white, who rides bare-footed on horseback, thinks 
he belongs to the nobility of the country. When a 
common man disputes with one of the titled lords of 

* ^^ If a Mestiza marry a white man, the sccmid generation differs 
kardly in any thing from the European race." Humboldt, loc. eU. 

+ "The descendants of Negroes and Indian women bear at Mex- 
ico, Lima, and even at the Havannah, the strange name of Chino, 
Chinese. On the coast of Caraccas, and, as appears from the Uws, 
even in New Spain, they are called Zambos. This last denomination 
t lit now principally limited to the descendants of a Negro and a female 
Mulatto, or a Negro nnd a Chinese female.** HinisoLDT, ioc, cit, 

^ The offspring of a Negro or Negress with a Mulatto man oi wfl»>' 
man is call' d, in the Ruglish colonics, Sambo. £owaeo'« Uittorjf nf 
the fVest Indies ; v. 2. p. 18. - 

§ If a Mulatto and Terceron, or Terceron and Quarteron, intermix, 
the offspring are called ^Tenti en ayre* by the Spaniards; becaiue 
they remain in the same legal condition, neither advancing nor rece- 
ding. Ulloa, Voj/age, i. 30. 

If a Terceron mixes with a Mulatto woman, or a Qnarteron with a 
Terceron woman, the oflbpring are called Saltatras, or retrogades ; 
bttcause they take a step I ackwards loHards the Negro blood, ihid. 
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he ooontry^ he is frequently heard to say, ' Do you 
bink me nqft so white as yourself?' It becomes, con* 
iequeAtly, a very interesting^ business for the public va- 
aity to estimate accurately the fractions'" of European 
bk>od which belong to the different casts/' 

" It often happens that the families suspected of be- 
ing" of mixed blood deriiand from the high court of jus- 
lice (Aadiencia) to have it declared that they belong 
to the whites. These declarations are not always cor- 
roborated by the judgment of the senses. We see 
very swarthy Mulattos, who-have had the address to 
get themselves whitened (this is the vulgar express!- 
on). When the colour of the skin is too repugnant to 
the judgment demanded, the petitioner is contented 
with an expression somewhat problematical. vThe 
sentence then' simply bears, ' that such individuals may 
consider themselves as whites (que se tengan por 
blancos)t.' *' 

Where several races are brought togethe^> as in 
some parts of Spanish America, and in some European- 
Asiatic settlements, their mixtures with each other> 
and the several crossings between the original races 
and their various descendants, give rise to a vast num- 
ber of mixed breeds, and every possible variety of co- 
lour. The dark races, and all who are contaminated 



■*■ 



*Theproportioiit ar« represented ai ibUow, according to the princi- 
liies sanctiooed by usa^ : — 

ParentM, Qftpring. Degree of MUetvre, 

Negro and European Midatto .•••^« ^ white i black. 

Boropean and Mulatto.... Terceron«»«.. | £ '■■■■■.■ 

Negro and Mulatto ••• Griffo, or Zambo,{ black ^ white. 

European and Tereeron... Quarteron....^ white i black. 

Negro andTerceron.....« « J black | white. 

European and Quarteron.. Quinteron... 44 white i^ black. 

Negro and Quarteron; ••••• j^^^^^ iV^^i^^- 

The two laMer are reapectively white and black ; and of these the 
(ni are white by laur, and consequently free in our West-India is- 
itadt. AU remains of colour are so completely banished, that they 
ve not diKtinguiiihable from whites in any respect. 

t IUmboldt Polii. Eugy ; i. 246, 217. 

*Vr/. IL-^Ckap, IL^No, 2S. F 
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by any visible mixture of dark biood, are coinpristM 
under the gpencral denomination of peopl^ of coloui 
It 18 not; however^ merely by this superficial charactei 
that th^y are distinguished; all other physical and 
moral qualities are equally influenced by those of tb< 
parents. Tb^ intellectual and moral character of the 
Europeans is deteriorated by the mixture of black oi 
red blood; while, on the other hand^ an infusion ol 
white blood tends in an equal degree to improve and 
ennoble the qualities of the dark varieties. 

• The general law, that animals produce their like> by 
which unifoKnity of species is maintained, suffers sonie 
exceptions. Children do not always resemble tbeii 
parents ; and hence we have occasionally persons pro- 
duced in each race with characters approaching t€ 
those of the other races. Among the white races ol 
Europe scattered instances of individuals with skina 
nearly as dark as those of the Mongols or South-Sea 
Islanders ar^ not anfrequent. I lately saw a girl 
whose dark olive skin and jet-black hair, very, much 
like those of a Chinese, joined to English featuresj 
made me suppose that there was some mixture ol 
blood : it turned out, however, that her parents were 
both English; the mother dark, but not of so deep a 
tiat as tiuB daughter, and the father fair. Among the 
Otaheiteans, descended from the Malay race, individu- 
als with light brown or sandy hair, and fair complexion 
are not very uncommon^ : and ForstEr saw, in the 
IslaAd of Otaha, a man with a fair freckled skin and 
red ha3rt. Red-haired individuals have been observed 
in most of the dark nations; as, the Wotiaks, Etki- 
maux, islanders of New Guinea and-New Zealand, and 
the Negroes;):. The origin of Albinos, particnlariy in 
the dark races, is a remarkable example of native va* 
riety of colour. 

' In the mixed breeds too, although the children gene* 

rally partake of the character of both parents, th^y 

f   .■,■■■■■■■■, I 

* FomsTBR Oht. o» a Voyage round the world ; p. i^, 

+ Ibid. 230. 

X BLtMBNBAcu dt G. IL For. N€L pw 100. 
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Mymetiflies resemble one only; and, in such a case, the 
, inflnenee of the other is often observed in the second 
or third generation. Children may be seen like their 
fiandsires^ and unlike the father and mother. 

Fit quoque, ut interdum similes e?cistcre avorum 
Possint, et rcferant proaTonim sspe ligurat. 
******* 

Indc Venus yarias producit sorte figuras, 
Majonimcpie refert voltus Yocesque, comasque. 

LvcRST. lib. ii. 

Thus it is possible that an African Albin^ss and an 
European may prodace together a true Malatto* ; tlie 
oflkpripff receiving its dark tint through the mother, 
alflMogn she has it not herself. 

The offspring of a black and white may be either 
Idick or white, instead of being mixed ; and in some 
rare cases it has been spotted. 

A black man married a white woman in York: in due 
course of time she had a child that was entirely black, 
and Toiy much like the father in colour and featares« 
witbbfit the least participation in the features or colour 
of the mother. A Negro was married in London to a 
white woman, who afterwards had a daughter as fair as 
soy one born of white parents, and like the mother in 
features, but her right buttock and thigh were as black 
as the skin of the father. Two Negro slaves having 
married in Virginia, the woman bronght forth a white 
girl- The husband's father was white, his grandfather 
and grandmother black ; and in every family related to 
them there had always been a white childt. 

A Negress had twins by an Eng'lishman : one was 
pofectly black, with short, woolly, curled hair ; the 
oth«r was light, with long hair;}:. 

Dr. WiNTERBOTTOM says, that in a family of six 

persons which he knew, one half was almost as light 

- , • • — — ^_^___ 

* Stsdm AN*s Surinatiiy ii. S60. 

t These instances are related by Dr. Parsons in the Pkilot, Trans- 
get, T. 55; and seem to be of unquestionable authenticity. 
I WuiTB on the Regular Gradation^ p. 122. 
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cok)ur6d aB Mulattos, while the other was j^ black* 
The father wa$ a deep black, the mother a Mulatto*. 

Variations of colour, analpg^ous to those just enume- 
rated, are< of daily occurrence among animals; as in tbe 
production of black sheep, cats, horses, foxes, &c. 
White sheep may produce black lambs; and gthy rab- 
bits may bring forth either white (leucsethiopic) or 
black ones. The production of leucscthiopic animals 
from those of the ordinary colour is very common. In 
the beaver, which is a wild animal, we have either 
black or leucaethiopic white ones produced from the 
common animal. Dr« Buchanan says of the asses in 
the Carnatic, that ^' some are of the usual ash colour, 
whilst others are almost black, in which case the cross 
on the shoulders disappears. Milk-white asses are al- 
so to be found, but they are rare. These are not vari- 
eties as to species; for black individuals have some- 
times ash-coloured colts; and, on the contrary, black 
colts are sometimes produced by ash-coloured damst.'' 

Two common peacocks produced fourteen yoimg: 
two were white, the rest resembled their parentsj:. 

The native or congenital varieties thus produced are 
propagated by generation, and become established as 
permanent breeds, if individuals with these new cha- 
racters constantly intermix, and none others are admit- 
ted into the breed. Thus the leucsethiopic constitution 
has become fi^^od in the white rabbit and ferret : and 
thus, before our eyes, as conspicuous a deviation from 
the common stock has been formed, as any in the hu- 
man race. Black rams are always rejected in breeding, 
because they would transfer their colour to their pro- 
g^iy. In many parts of England all the cattle are of 
one colour: this arises from the long-established cus- 
tom of slaughtering all the calves which have not the 
desired tint. There is no reason to doubt, that if the 
same plan were adopted with the human subject, — that 
is, if persons marked by certain native peculiaritic:i 

*^0n the Native African* ; i. 188. 

t Journey from MadroM through Mysore^ &c.; t. 1> IU 7. 

* BiFFOM ; ▼. 12. p. :^n, note. 
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1 *were mited^ their offspring again matched with simi- 
^ ' lar iodividaals^ aiki this constantly repeated, — any na* 
tiVe variety might be fixed as a permanent breed. Hu- 
flian Albinos are too few for this purpose: hence we 
lutTe no race in our specieis like the 'ferret or white 
nbbit 

The disposition to change is exhausted in one gene- 
ration, and the chltracters of the original stock return, 
unless the variety is kept up by the precaution above 
mentioned, of excluding fh)m the breed all which have 
not the new characters. Thus, when African Albinos 
intermix with the common race, the offspring general* 
ly is black. The same circumstance is seen in vegeta- 
bles : the seeds of our fine cultivated apples almost al- 
ways produce the common crab ; and the variegated 
holly can only be preserved as a variety by grafting : 
, whea we attempt to propagate it by seed^ it returns to 
the common green holly. In considering this as an 
explanation of the mode in which varieties of colour 
may have arisen in the human race, an objection will' 
probably occur, that we do. not, in point of fact, see 
Ne^^roes, Americans, or Mongols, produced among the 
white races; nor Europeans among the former. The 
theory of unity of the species would certainly be tmte* 
nable, if it depended on proving that such varieties 
oocar. But the Negro and the European are the two 
extremes of a very long gradation : between thiem are 
almost innumerable intermediate stages, which differ 
from each other no more than the individuals occasi- 
onally produced in every race differ from the genera- 
lity of the race. 

That the common opinion, which refers the charac- 
teristic differences of colour in the varieties of the hu- 
man species to climate, and particularly to the degree 
6f solar heat, is entirely unfounded^ will, I trust, be 
fully proved hereafter. Enough has now been said to 
shew that these differences depend on the breed ; and 
that thjB hue of the offspring follows that of the pa- 
rents, excepting in the rare cases of native or congeni- 
tal variety. The latter examples prove that colour is 

f2 
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not an essential character of race ; that identity of t^t 
i$ not necessary to establish descent from a comiBOi 
stock. These occurrences, together with the nume*' 
rous examples of the widest deviation in colour in ani* 
mals confessedly of the same species, fully authorise as 
to conclude, that, however striking the contrast may 
be between the fair European and the ebon African, 
and however unwilling the former may be to trace up 
his pedigree to the same Adam with the latter, this su- 
perficial distinction is altogether insufficient to esta- 
blish diversity of species* 

Examples, occur of individuals spotted with different 
colours ; but they are by no means so common as those 
of spotted animals. Persons of the black races are 
sometimes marked by patches of white, of various size 
and number, without any thing like diseases of the skin. 
This circumstance has been observed most frequently in 
Negroes, and generally begins in early infancy; the in- 
dividuals are called spotted or piebald Negroes; in 
French, Nhgrea-jnea. Blumenbach has described a 
man of this kind, whom he saw in Loudon ; a servant to 
the person who kept the animals at Exeter Change. He 
was a young man perfectly black, excepting the umbili- 
cal and hypogastric regions of the abdomen, and the 
middle of the lower limbs, including the knees and neigh- 
bouring parts of the thighs and legs, which were of a 
clear and almost snowy whiteness, but spotted ^i-itlh 
black, like the skin of a panther. His hair was of two 
colours. On the middle of the front of the head, from 
the vertex to the forehead, where it ended in a sharp 
point, there was a white spot, with a yellower tinge than 
those on the tnmk and legs. The hair covering this 
was white, but resembled the rest in other respects.^ Oa 
comparing the picture of this man with three others (a 
boy and two girls), he observes that the white spots oc- 
cupied the abdomen and thighs, never appearing on the 
hands and feet, which parts, with the groins, are the fir^t 
to torn black in the newly-born Negroes; and that "the 

^ r -1 - I- 

* De Q, H. Van Nat. sect. ill. § 48, 
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igemcnt of the white parts was symmetrical. Both 
nrents of this man, and of the others*, of whom 
:enbach had collected accounts, were entirely hlack ; 
it BuFFON^s conjecture of this variety heing pro- 
; by the cohabitation of a Negro with an Albiness, 
undless. 

ese spots, in which the epidermis is perfectly 
ly, and which are distinguishable from the rest of 
dn onl by their whiteness, are not to be confounded 
liseases of the organ, where the cuticle becomes 
or branny, which are frequent in some of the black 
Nor are they peculiar to dark-coloured people. 
ENBACH has seen two instances in Germans ; one of 
th, the other of a man sixty years old. They both 
; rather tawny skin, marked here and there with 
is-sizcd spots of, the clearest white. They ap- 
d first in the former in infancy, and in the latter at 
^e of manhood. 

e skin differs in some other properties besides , its 
r. Travellers have described it as remarkably soft 
mooth, and, as it were, silky in certain races ; as in 
arib, Negro t, OtaheiteanJ, and Turk. It secretes 
tter of peculiar odour in some races. " The Peru- 
[ndians," says Humboldt, " who in the middle of 
ight distinguish the diiferent races by their quick 
of smell, have formed three words to express the 
• of the European, the Indian American, and the 
: they call the first pczuua, the second posco, and 
lird graio.§'' He adds, that the casts of Indian or 
an blood preserve the odour peculiar to the cutane- 
ranspiration of those primitive races. 

VRD, ID the Philos, Transact, t. 19. p. .781, mentions a boy, in 
the spots ivere first seen in the fourth year, and progressively 
led. Another case is mentioned by Morgan in Transactions 
Philosophical 8»ciety of Philadclphia.y, 2. p. 392. 
1^1 NTEii BOTTOM, Account of the Native Africans; i. 180. 
AWKEswoRTif s ColUctioH of Voj^eges ; t 2. p. 187. 
UNBOLDT, Political Essay ; i. 245. 
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CHAPTER m. 

On the Hairy Beard^ and Colour oflfu Iris, 



Every part of Our frame deserves to T^e attentmly 
considered and investigated. The hair, whidh is fbunclv 
in various form and quantity, over nearly the whole ex-: 
temal surface, might seem at first view an excrescence 
hardly worthy of notice. We are soon struck, however, 
with the contrast between man and animals, ih respect 
to this growth ; with its general abandancc ov^ the 
whole body in the latter, and the comparative naked- 
ness of the former; while in the head these proporti* 
CDS are reversed, and ita copious and long growth, to 
which there is nothing parallel in animals, forms a dis- 
tinguished and peculiar ornament, imparting a charac- 
ter of dignity and majesty to the human head. It pre- 
sents, again, well-marked varieties in the different ra- 
ces of men : compare the short woolly knots on the 
head of the genuine Negro, or the coarse, straight, and 
thin hair of an American or Mongolian, together with 
their beardless faces, to the ample growth of fine and 
undulated locks, and the full beard which so gracefully 
adorn the head and face of the Caucasian races. The 
physiologist will be interested in examining the relati- 
on between the hair and the integuments ; -and in no- 
ticing the sexual distinctions, which are more or less 
strongly marked by this production. 

Implanted in the skin, and deriving from the cuta- 
neous vessels the materials of its growth, the structure 
and properties of the hair are closely allied to those of 
this organ. The horny substance composing it is very 
analogous to that of the cuticle; and being equally 
destitute of vessels, nerves, sensibility, and all power 
of exhibiting vital processes, may be regarded, like it, 
as dead matter. 

Each hair may be traced, through the cuticle and 
surface of the cutis, to a bulb situated partly in the co- 
rion of the latter organ, and partly in the cellular tex- 
ture which unites it to the subjacent parts. This bulb 
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consists of a dense external covering, in which t>jo 
tubular root of the hair, and a conical vascular piilp) * 
6y which that root is secreted, are contained*. The 
Fascolar body adds the new matter to the root of^ tlje 
liair, which is elongated by these additions, in the same 
wiy as the nail grows by its root The conical vascu- 
lar palp, and the hollow of the hair in which it is lodg- 
ed, are easily seen in the larger examples, which the 
whiskers of many mammalia afford. The precise rela- 
tioos of the cuticle and rete mucosum to the hair have 
not been ascertained ; it is not settled whetlier these 
coverings are simply perforated, or whether producti- 
ons of them are continued over the hairs. It is, how** 
ever, clear that the colouring principle is of a common 
nature in the skin and hair; and, moreover, that there 
is a connexion between them in texture* 

The colourless Albino has a soft white hair. In the 
first or white variety of the human species, every gra- 
dation from the fair to the dark i^ accompanied by cor- 
respondent alterations in the tint of the hair. This is 
true, not only of nations, but of individuals, in the 
white races. A light complexion a.d thin skin are ac- 
companied with delicate fair or red hair: a dark one 
and thick skin with black hair, almost invariably, even 
in individuals of the same family ; a difference wliich, 
according to the philosophy of some writers, would be 
a sufiieient ground for cl&sstng them iii di«tiuct Spe^lQS. 
The four coloured varieties of men have black hair 
which is always stronger and coarser in texture than in 
the whites. This difference is particularly noticed by the 
Chinese, who contemptuously compare the hair of Eu- 
ropeans .to the soft furx)f the smaller animals. In Ne- 
groes, native Americans, and New Zealandors, 1 have 
found the texture much stronger than in the darkest 
Europeans. A striking proof that the colour of tlie 
hair depends on that of the skin is afforded by the 

* See the article Hair, in Qmparalive Anatomy, in the Cyelqw- 
dia of Dr. Rbbs ; contributed bj Dr. MACAaT.NBV, Prufeasor ut Ana- 
umj in Triiiit/ College, Dublin. 
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spotted Africans, in whom the hairs grovnog out of f 
white patch on the head are white^. 

The principal differences of the hair may be broaght 
nnder the four following heads : 

1. Brownish, deviating into yellow (flaxen) or red . 
on one side, and black on the other; copious, soft, 
long, and forming more or less distinct ringlets or un- 
dulations. It is seen in the temperate climates of En- 
rope, and its light shades formerly attracted particular 
notice in the ancient Germans. The thin-skinned Al- 
bino has the softest and most colourless hair: in the 
ivermanic race it is also very soft and light coloured ; 
and red hair is usually found in conjunction with a thin 
and soft skin. The Celtic and Sclavonic races, which 
make up the chief population of Europe, the eastern 
Asiatics, and northern Africans, have generally, with 
a rather thicker and darker skin, stronger, black, or 
dark brown, and more or less curling hair. 

The lighter and darker kinds of hair will grow to 
very considerable lengths in Europeans, when not 
cutt. 

2. Black, strong, straight, and thin ; in the Mongo- 
lian and American varieties. The greater part of the 
head is shaved by the Chinese; the portion of hair 
which they leave, often reaches the ground. The same 
remark holds good of the Americans:}:. 

2. Black, softer, dense, copious, and curled ; in most 
of the South-Sea Islanders. 

4. Black and crisp, so as generally to be called wool- 
ly; common to all the Negro tribes. This is either 
formed into small and short masses, or it may admit of 

* Blumbnbach Abbildnngen N, //. GegeHiidnde^ No. 31. Warrc 
€M ike Regular Gradation^ &e ; p. 145. 

t White mpatioos an Italian lady, in wbon\ the hair trailed on tlie 
groand when she stood upright : the same observation may be made 
of the Greek women. A rrussian soldier had it long enough t<f rearh 
the ground ; and in an English lady it was six feet long. Om Ike 
Regular Gradalitn^ &c, p. 93-4. 

f Mr. Hbari^b says, that the North- American sarages leare a sin- 
gle lock on the head : and that he saw some, nearly six feet high, in 
whom, when let down, it would trail on the ground, aa they walked. 
Journry lo the Frozen Ocean^ p. 305, uote. 
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beiogf combed to the length of three or four inches, 

still forming' a kind of general woolly fleece. 

The analogy, on which the hairy covering of the 
Africans has been called wool, is quite a loose one, and 
goes no farther than a slight resemblance in appear* 
aooe. The filament of wool is rough on the surface; 
in haip it is smooth. The latter is of an uniform thick- 
ness throughout, or rather slenderer towards the point, 
while the former is unequal in size, and larger towards 
its end. The thicker part is said to be produced in the 
summer; the thinner in the winter months. In a vari* 
ety of experiments made by Dr. Anderson*, he al- 
ways found that the growing part of the fibre of wool 
varied in thickness with the temperature of the season ; 
being thickest in summer, smaller in spring and au- 
tumn, and smallest of all in the winter. Another dis- 
tinction of wool is, that it falls off altogether in a mass : 
while human hairs always drop off singly, and from 
time to time. 

The above division is sufficient as a general one ; but 
there are some exceptions to it. Woolly hair is not 
confined entirely to the Africans ; nor is the black co- 
lour invariably found in all the three last varie^es. 
BauoR describes the Gallas as having long hair ; and 
some brown people (as those of the Duke of York's 
Island, near New Ireland in the South Pacific) have it 
strongly curled. 

In tlie Papuas of New Guinea it is completely friz- 
zled and woolly; but so much longer than in the Ne- 
groes, that when fully dressed out, according to their 
&vorite fashion, it forms a round bush of three feett in 
diameter, quite eclipsing our most dignified legal and 
theological wigs. 

The New Hollanders and the natives of Van Die- 
men's Land form so complete a medium between the 
wooliy-haired African, and the copious curling* hair of 
the oUier South-Sea Islanders, that we are completely 
puzsied how to class them. The difficulty is greater 

* Whitb on the Regular ^radatlon^ p. 95. 
f FoBRBBT*ft Voyage to New Guinea, 
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when we find in this one race many individuals with 
the short crisp knots of the genuine Negro*, and 
others with hair of considerable lengthf. 

Individual instances of red hair occnr in the threej 
dark-coloured varieties of men ; and the soft white hair 
of the Albino is occasionally seen in all of them. 

The animal kingdom furnishes us with numerous 
parallel varieties in the colour and texture of the hair: 
as, for example, in the black sheep, in the black and 
white horses, in the various hues of cattle; in the 
white, black, brown, or spotted rabbits ; all undoubt- 
edly produced from the original gray stock. 

Sheep exhibit every kind of covering, from the soft 
and delicate fleeces of Thibet and Spain, to the coarse 
and rough hair, which takes the place of wool in very 
warm countries. There is a mixture of hair with the 
wool in the argali, the supposed wild original of our 
blocks. The sheep of some of the Tatar tribes have a 
similar mixture; and the sajne thing will occur in this 
country where the breed is neglected. In these cases, 
if the animals with the best fleeces are selected to 
breed from, and this rule be observed constantly, the 
M'ool would be gradually improved, and the hairs dis- 
appeair; or, vice versft, the sheep would become en- 
tirely hairy. 

Goats, rabbits, and cats in Angora, a small district of 
Asia IVIinor, are remarkable for the length and softness, 
as well as snowy whiteness of their coverings. 



* Pbron Foyofe de D^couverie* aux Terret AtutraUa ; p. i. • pi. 
8, 10, II, 12. The indirtdual represented in pL U. ih a complete N«- 
^ro in eoluwr and'hair : all theiie are natives of V)in Diemen't Lfand. 

f Pkron, ibid, PI. 17. rcpreKents a Kew Iloliander with lai;^ 
and loose rurls ; in pi. 18, and 21, the curl is not con^iiderable ; and 
in the former the hair is very long. In an indiTidaal who came to En- 
{pUad, and had learned to pay attention to cleauliDess and dre^s, the 
hair was long and copious. Collin's AccowU of Sew South fVMlei, 
f, &5i ; and portrait, p. 439. 

^Les habitans de la tcrre de Diemen ont let chereux courts, lai- 
■eia et crcpus ; cenx de la Nonvelle Hollande les ont droits, Ionga» 
c( roidtM.'* Pkron, vol. 2. p. 104. 

X Red*haired AfHcans and Mulattoes are mentioned by Wistrk*- 
toTTOM, ontke Tiative Jfri€un9^\. 193; Blimbnbach, Dc lit'h. Hum* 
mcr. Hal^ p> l(^ ; nnd otherv. 
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If these goais, and those furnishing the material 
from which the preci9us shawls of Cashmere are fabri- 
cated, are of the same species with our domeistic ani- 
mal, and with the wild goats considered as its original 
stock, the variation far exceeds what we observe in 
the hair of the various human races ; and thiSi toge- 
ther with the examples of the dog and sheep, will 
^ prove to us that a difference in the hair is not a suffici- 
ent ground for establishing a distinction of species. 

The various races of mankind exhibit considerable 
differences in the beard and the hair on other parts of 
t^ body, as well as in that of the head. One of the^ 
most general characters of the dark-coloured nations, 
at least of those which belong to the Mongolian, 
American, and African varieties, is either an entire 
want of beard, or a very thin one developed at a more 
advanced age than is usual with us: on the contrary, 
a copious beard has always been the prideof the whit^ 
races; and> from its being a distinguishing attribute of 
the male, has been commonly regarded as a mark of 
masculine strength. Dark-coloured nations with 
strong beards are as uncommon as individuals of the 
white races with an inconsiderable growth of this co- 
vering. A general smoothness of the vvhole body is 
oombined vnth this diminution of the beard ; and these 
diaracters are rendered more srtriking by the very 
common practice among the dark-coloured nations of 
earefolly eradicating or destroying the hair; which 
affords another example of their great disposition to 
CEXaggerate by artificial means whatever may be deem- 
ed imperfect or defective in their bodily formation. In 
some instances, neither the eyebrows nor the eyelash^ 
ei* are spared ; nor even the hair of the headt. 

The beardlessness of the Mongolian variety, which 



* DoBRiznoppfiR de Abiponibus ; ii. 2Q. 

t HsABNS of the Esquimaux on the Copper-Mine River : ** There 
if eae custom preralent among them, tIz. that of the men having aU 
(he hair of their heads pulled out by the, roots,'* &c. JourHey to the 
Prwsem Oceany p. 170. 

Sects IL—Chap, IIL^No, 24. G 
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« 

aUracted the attention of the older writers'*', has beei 
fully confirmed by the tiBstit^onies of modern travel 
Jers. " In all the Mong:olian tribes," says Pallas 
"the adult males have much less beard than in th 
Tatar and European nations : it also, grows later. Tb 
Calmucks have the most, yet they are very poorly ffti 
nished: they commonly have small .m.ustaphiQ9,-aii 
ssyoki^ preserve besides a tuft on the lower lip.*' " The 
have very little hair on the body, and the mothers see 
to exterminate it in their children. But in certai 
parts, which the Tatar women like to . keep quit 
smooth, those of the Calmucks leave the hair undi£ 
turbedt." "The Mongols have less bi^ard and thinnc 
hair of the head .than the Calmucks. The.Burat^ ai 
nearly as beardless as the Tungooses and other horde 
of JSasterp Siberia. Without any means of destructio 
having been resorted to, their chin often remains quit 
smooth, even to advanced age. It is not common ,t 
see a Burat with a beard at the usUal coai|nencemei] 
of adult age ; and they are cons^ao^ly smooth and.bal< 
in the rest of the body J// Gmelin observes, " thai 
is not easy to find a beard among the Tuugooses or tb 
neighbouring tribes : for they eradica^te the hair as soo 
as it'appears ; and repeat this constantly, till at last n 
more is produced§." 

The Chinese resemble the Mongolian tribes, t 
which they owe their origin, in this deficiency o 
beard^; although they preserve it, and encourage th 
growth as much as they can||. 

The practice of extermination is - mentioned b; 

* Ammiaxxjs Marcellinus says of the Huns, ** Senescunt inbei 
bes, absque uil« Tenustate.** x\x. 2. Thinness of the beard U on* 
t)f the traitB ascribed by Jornand^s to Attila : "rams barba.*' 

t Sammlungea Ub die Mongol, Volkersck. Ir. th. p. 100. 

X Ibid. 171. 

SReUe durck Sibirien ; ii. p. 12^. 
The Booteeas, or inhabitants of Bootan, have all the character 
of the Mongolian variety, and the deficiency of beard with the real 
*^ Thieir skins are remarkably smooth ; and most of them arrive at < 
very advanced age, before they can boast even the earliest mdhiiaii 
of a beard.** Their eyelashes are so thin, as to be scarcely percepll 
ble.** Turner, EmbaHjf to the Court of the TetA— Uumm, p. 84^. 
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PFER, as prevalent in Japan and amone the Ma- 
by FoUREST, among the Mindanao islanders; 
ON, in the Pellew Islands; LANaftooRFF, in the 
lesas* ; Cartaret, among* the Papuas; Bou- 
'ILLE, in the Navigators' Islands ; Mr. Marsden, 
natrat ; &c. &c.- 

Hre has been a great dispute about the Ameri- 
some asserting their entire and natural want of 
, and assigning this as a proof of their physical 
Tity, of that degeneracy, which is supposed to 
affected all animal natiire in the New World:: 
others are inclined to ascribe the apparent difTe- 
entirely to the practice of eradication, 
have abundant evidence that the American race 
racterized generally by a small and imperfect 
; yet there are tribes, particularly in North Ame- 
^ith a more copious growth. The tall and ro- 
tature of some American na4ions which have lit- . 
ird, proves that the absence of this excrescence 
a sure sign of weakness}: ; while its existence in 

'he natives of Nukahi^ah consider an entirely smooth skia a 
.>auty, and. thv'reforc eradicate the hair under the arms and 
i breast." Fajf ages and Travels, &c.p, lli>^ 
*he men are beardless ; and have chins so remarkably smooth, 
r^ it not for the priests displaying a little tuft, we should be 
onelude that nature had refused them this token of manhood. 
! same with respect to ot^er paxXs of the body in both sexes ; 
partipular attention to their persons they esteem ti. point of 
, and the contrary an unpardonable neglect. The boys, as 
Nr9Ml| the age of puberty, rub their chins, upper lips, and 
irts of the hudy that are subject to superfluous hair, with chd- 
lick-lime, especially of shells), which destroys the roots of the 
i beafd. The few pilae that afterwards appear, are plucked 
. tweezers, which they always carry about with them for that 
.'*: Jtlist. of Sumatra ; Ed. 3. p. 45. 

he Mexicans, particularly those of the Azteck and Otomite 
ive more beard than I ev^r saw in ony other Indians of South 
« Almost all the IndiaiTs in the neighbourhood of the capi- 
! small mii.stachios, and this is even a mark of the tributary 
^bese mustachios, which modern travelfers baTe also. foUnd ' 
le iuhabitanls of (he north-west coast of America, are sqmuch 
! curious, as celebrated, naturalists have lef the question un- 
led, whether the Americans afe naturally de.stitute of beard 
air on the rest of their bodies, or whether they pluck them. : 
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the Nei^r Hollanders*, the people of Tanna^ Mallicol- 
lot, &c. shews that its presence doed not necessarily 
indicate vigour or beauty. 

The very competent and respectable testimony of 
UiiLOA^ establishes a general deficiency of beard 
among the South Americans. ** The Indians have do 
beard ; and the greatest alteration occasioned by their 
arriving at the years of maturity is only a few strag- 
gling hairs on the chin ; but so short and thin, as never 
to require the assistance of a razorj;.'' He states in 
another place§, that gray hair and beards indicate in 

»i  - J       » ^— ^— — i 

rarefiilly out. Without entering here into ph<iiio!ogical detailti, I can 
affirm that the Indians who inhabit the torrid zone of South America 
l(»Te generally some beard ; and that this beard increases when they 
si^ave themselves, of A^liich wc have seen examples in the missions ol 
the Capuchins of Caripe, where the Indian sextons wish to resemble 
the monks their masters. But many indiTiduals are naturally desthnte 
of beard and hair on their bodies. 

*' Mr. De Galeano, in the account of the last Spanish expedition U^ 
the Straiti* oi' Magellan, informs us that there are many old men 
aimong the Patagonians with beards, though they arc short, and by 
DO means bushy. {Viaje al Estrecho de MagalAaem, p.SSl,) On 
con^ring thfs assertion with the facts collected by MARCHANn, 
Mbars, and especially Mr. Volney, in the northern temperate zom^ 
we are tempted to belieTe that the Indians haye more and more beard 
in proportion to their distance from the equator. -However, this tup- 
parent want of beard is by no means peenliar to the American race ; 
tor many hordes of Eastern Asia, and especially many tribes of African 
Negroes, have so little beard, that we should be almost tempted to 
deny its existence. The Negroes of Congo, and the Caribs, two eni- 
nently robust races, frequently of a colossal stature, prove, that to look 
a beardless chin as the sure sign of the degeneration and phjtieal 
weakness of the human species, is a mere physiolc^ical dream. We 
forget that all which has been observed in the Caucasian races does 
not apply equally to the Mongol or American race, or to the Afiricaa 
N^roes.'* Hdmboldt, Political E»sayj v. 1. p. 147, 148. 

* Collin's Account of tJie English Colony in New Souih fVgiet ; 

t The Mallicollese have strong, crisp, and bushy beards ; althoogh 
they are called ^* an ape-like nation,*' and the ugliest seen in the South 
Sml Cook, Voyage towards the South Pole ; v. ii. p. 34. plate 47. 
Of the Tannese and New Caledonians, see ibid. p. 118; plates HA 
and SO; and Forster's Observations, p. 238. 

X Travels in South America, v. I. p. 267. 

f Notidat AmericaMU ; ▼. 2. It is translated into Genaao aad 
Fuciich. 
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American race* a very advanced age : the folrmer is ^ 
seen till before or about the seventieth year ; the 
3r about the age of sixty, and then slender and 
. BouGVER*, Charlevoix t, the Chevalier De 
roj, DoBKizHOFFER§, Molina||, and Hum- 
DT^, give similar testimony on this point. 



Of the Peruvians, *^ lis n'ont point de barbe, ni «le poil sur la 

ne, ni en aucim cndroit du corps.*' M4m, de VAcad. d^s Scie/h^ 

740, p. 274. 

Journal Hutorique, p. 311. 

\nKo9BMTioN*BHUtofyof^America;u4/SO, 

De Abiponibtu^ ii. 6, 25, & scq. 

^The Chilians, Uke the Tatars, have but little beard; and the> 

m of plucking out the hair, as fast as it grows, makes them apii.. 

as if beardless : for this purpose they always early with them a 

I pair of pincers, which forms a part .of their toilette. There are 

of them, however, who hare as thick a beard as the Spa^ 
Is. The hair which marks the age of puberty they have io still 
«r quantities than the beard. The opinion that a thin beard ia 
lA'k of a feeble body is not Terified in the case of these people. 
[iidian< are generally vigorous, and are better able to en(uire fa^* 

than the Creoles ; for which reason they are always preferred ia 
i employments that require strength." Natural History of CAtVt, 
5. 

m Arancans ^ hare scarcely any beard : and the smallMt hair is 
r to be discerned on thdir face's, from the care they take to pluc|^ 
be little that appears." ^^ The same attention is paid to remo- 
h from their bodies, where its growth is more abundant.** CivU 
ory of Chili, p. 55. ' 

The Chaymas are almost without beard on the chin, like th» 
noses, and other nations of the Mongol race. They pluck out 
ew hairs that appear ; but it is not correct to say that they haTe 
eahl merely because they pluck out the hairs. Ind^)endently of 
evslom, the greater part of the natives would be nearly beard- 
** No controversy would have arisen on this point, if the correct 
tut given by the first historians of the conquest of America had 
i sufficiently attended to. (See the Journal of Piqapbtta, pnb- 
d by Amobbtti, 1800, p. 18. Bbnzoni Sioria del Mundo Nuova, 
t. p. 85. Bbmbo, Ui»l, VeneL 1557. p. 86.) ''The Patagoniaiis 
Ghiaranies in South America have beards. When the Chaymas, 
ifdfif e^itracting the little hair they have on the skin, shave them- 
•• frequently, their beard grows. I have seen this experimeat 
1 with success by young Indians, who served at mass, and who 
oosly wished to resemble the Capuchin fathers, their mi8^ionarie8 
instructors. Most of the people, however, have as great an aati- 
f to the beard as the Eastern nations have veneration for it. This 
xithy is derived from the same- source as the predilection for 
^beads, wbich it Mcn ia so singular a maoAer in the statutf of 

G 2 
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There is some oontradiction in the reports of travel' 
len Concerning the native North Americans: it », 
however, easily explained on the probable siippositiou 
that the proportion of the beard varies in different 
bribes. 

Mr. Hearne observed, of those whom he saw on 
bis journey to the Copper Mine River, that *' few of 
the men have any beard : this seldom makes its appear* 
aace till they are arrived at middle age ; and then in 
by no means equal quantity to what is observed in the 
generality of Enropeaiis : the little they have, howe- 
ver, is exceedingly strong and bristly." He mentions 
the practice of eradication ; and adds, that " neither 
sex have any hair undef their arm-pits, and very little 
on any other part of their body, particularly the wo- 
men*/' 

Mr. Mackenzie states that the Knisteneaux '* very 
generally extract their beards ; and both sexes mani- 
^t a disposition to pluck the hair from every part of 
their body and limbst." Among the Chepewyans, 
*' the men in general extract their beards ; bat some 
are seen to prefer a buahy black beard to a smooth 
chinj." 

Respecting the Canadian Indians and the adjoining 
tribes, we have a curious statement in the PhUo^ophv' 
Hit Tro/nacicticm/a^, communicated by a celebrated Mo- 
hawk chief named Thayandaneega, 6ut better 
known to the English by the name of Captain Brant, 

the Azteck heroes and dirinities. Nations attach the idea of betaty 
•to every thing which. particularly characterizes their own physical 
-coiHbnnation, their natural physiognomy. Hence it results, that if 
nature have bestowed very little beard, a narrow forehead, or abroffn- 
ish red skin, every individual thinks himself beoutifiil, in proportion sks 
his hody is destitute of hairs, his head flattened, an'd his skin covered 
with amiotto -of chica, or some other coppery red colour.'* Perfmal 
N^trrative, iii. 237. , 

* Jowme^y ch. 9. p. 305, 

+ Voj^ages, &c. p. 92, 
• t Ibid. p. 120. 

I For the year 1786; art 11, communicated by Mr. M^Cacslaivd. 
an curmy surgeon, who had residef) for ten years at Niagara, in fhc 
.midst of the Six Nations, and viho oottArmad tlie statement of the 
Americau chief. 
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whose portrait is represented in the First Part of Blu-^ 
menbaoh's Delineations. 

" The men of the Six Nations have all beards by na- 
tore, as have likewise all other Indian nations of North 
America, which I have seen. Some allow a part of 
the beard on the chin and upper lip to grow ; and a 
few of the Mohawks shave with razors like Europe- 
ans; but the generality pluck out the hairs of the 
beard by the roots^ as soon as they begin to appear ; 
and« as they continue this practice all their lives^ they 
appear to have no beard, or at most only a few strag- 
glhig hairs which they have neglected to pluck out. 
1 am, however, of opinion, that if the Indians were to 
shave, they would . never have boards altogether so 
tbi<ik as the Europeans; and there are some to be met 
with, who have actually very little beard." 

The beardlessness of the natives at Nootka Sound is 
aseribed by Cook* entirely to their practice of eradi- 
cation ; and the same opinion is expressed respecting 
4he Chopunnish, a tribe on Lewis's River, which joins 
the Columbia, by Captains Lewis and Clark, who are 
of opinion that several of them would have good 
beanls, if they adopted the practice of shavingt. 

FsslovseX reports, that about one half of the adult 
Indiaiis in New California had beards, which in some 
were ample ; that he could not ascertain whether the 
'deficiency observed in the others arose from natural 
defect, or from the beard being plucked out. 

The genuine Negroes have very little growth of 
•hair on the chin§, or on other parts of the body. 

 m il ' '    I I 

* ^Some haTe no beards at all; and othera only a thin one on the 

E'al of the ckin. This does not arise from an original deficiency of 
r m those parts, but from their plucking it out by the roots ; for 
tWie, .who da not destroy it, haye not only considerable beards on 
every part of the chin, but also whiskers, or mustachios running from 
the upper lip to the lower jaw obliquely downwards." Voyage to the 
Pmeific^ ▼. 2. p. S02. PI. 38, Man of Nootka Sound: Pi. 46, Man 
of Prince William's Sound. 

* TraveU to the Source of the MUtouri, p. 556—7. 
t foifagc, T. ii. p. 197-8. 

- f Db Bry state* of the Congo Negroes, ** Barbae pamm habent ; 
videan enim trigetimiHB iptatis agentes annum, quonun genas vix la- 
nugo Testirc ccepit tcnerrlioa.'' 
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In a full grown lad of seventeen, there was not the 
smallest appearance of beard, nor of hair on any other 
part except thjp bead. I nevet* saw any hair on the 
arms, legs, or breasts of Negroes, iike what is obser- 
ved on those parts in Europeans. 

Al.Uiough the South-Sea Islanders^ come under the 
dark-coloured division of the human race, they are 
not at. all de:ficient in beard. The descriptions and fi- 
gures of Cook concur in assigning to them in many 
cases a copious growth*. 

. That a similar connexion in point of colour to that 
which I have just explained between the skin and the 
hair, exists also between the former, organ and the 
^'yes, was noticed by Aristotle, who observed that 
white persons have blue, and dark* ones black eyes. 
Thus, in European countries,- newly-born children 
have generally light eyes and hair, and both grow 
gradually darker together in individuals of dark com<* 
plexion. Again, in proportion as the hair turns gtaj 
in the old subject, the pigmentum^ of the eye loses 
much of its brown colour t. With the colo.urless skin 
a^d hair of the Albinos, is combined aiLentire deficten- 
cyj of colouring matter in the ^ye ; -so that the iris and 
chorpid have a more or less red hue with a tendency 
to violet, from the colour of the blood in their nume- 

t — T-. ' : i; — : — — ; 

"* The portrait of Pot at ow, an Otaheitean chief, has beard enougk 
fo> a Jewish Rabbi. Voyage tovoardt the S. Pole^ v. i. p. 159, pL 5^ 
New Zealander, y. ii. p. 152, pi. 55. See alsa the portrait of Tiarrah 
a 'New Zealand chief, prefixed to Savagb*8 Account of^eto Zealand. 
The representations of the Tannese, Mallicollese, and New Caledo- 
nians have been already quoted ; note*, p. 292, Man of Man|^eea ; 
folio atlas to the Voyage to the Pacific ; pL 11. 

t Pigmentum nigrum is an incorrect expression as applied to ike 
.human e>e, in whiclv the matter in question, whether in the choroid 
.membrane or on the uvea, is always brown. It is neither black, nor 
of a tint that could be mistaken for it, ev.en in the darkest races ; al- 
though it is of a deep black in our common quadrupeds. 
, X in his ". Odservationt on the Pigmentum of the J^e," Mr. Hun- 
ter speaks of the white pigmentum of the Albino, white rabbity 
white mouse, ferret, d^c. Obt, on the- 4fiinial Economy. It seems to 
me eaijily demonstrable, that there is no . c olouring matter in these 
.cases ; * and that the light rose colour of the iris, and the deeper ? io-^ 
.let-red of the pupil, depend so.lely on the bloodl 
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roos capillaries. Different children of .the same family 
not nnfrequcntly have opposite comple:sion9' tvnere 
one of thre parents is fair and the otl>^*' dark : hence 
we may see brothers and 8i**crs with different colour- 
ed irides. 

Those ainimals only> in which the skip and hair are 
subject to variety of colour, vary in that of the eye*. 
This is not confined, as the ancients thought, to man 
and the hOrse, but extends also to others, particularly 
of the domesticated kinds. Moi^eover, the iris some- 
times exhibits more than one colour in those animals 
which have a spotted skin ; as was noticed by M oli- 
XELLi* in dog's. Something of the same kind may be 
observed in sheep and horses ; but Blumenbach says 
it is most conspicuous in the rabbit; the gray, or those 
which retain the native colour of their wild state, have 
brown irides ; those spotted with black and white have 
the irides evidently variegated ; and the white, like 
other leucsethiopic animals, have them, as is well 
known^ of a pale-rose colour. 

The three principal colours of the human eye were 
tvell laid down by Aristotle ; viz. blue, passing in 
its lighter tints to what we call gray; an obscure 
orange, which he calls the colour of the eye in the 
goat (Fr. yeax de chevre), a kind of middle tint be- 
tween blue and orange, and sometimes remarkably 
green in men with very red hair and freckled skin : and 
lastly brown in various shades, forming in proportion 
to its depth wbat we call hazel, dark, or black eyes. 
The red eyes of the leucsethiopic constitution may 
constitute, a fourth division. 

These may all occur in different individuals of the 
same race, or even of the same family: and again, they 
are sometimes confined to the distinct tribes of the 
same country within the limits of a few degrees. Thus 
LiNNEUst describes in Sweden the Gothlander, with 
light hair and grayish blue eyes ; the Fin with yellow 

* Commehl, Instil. Bonon. t. iii p. 281. 
Fauna Suecica, p. 1. 
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>»air and brown iris; and the Laplander with blaclc 
hair and x^c^g. 

Blue eyes, as >r*u «$ yellow hair fcaerulei oculi, ni- 
tilte comae*), have characterized the German race 
rom the earliest times ; and the.samo /combination is 
met with, in scattered instances, in the most remote 
nations. - The iris of the Neg-ro is the blackest we are 
acquainted with ; so that close inspection is necessary, 
in living individuals, to distinguish it from the pupil. 
It is invariably dark in all the coloured tribes of men ; 
as well as in dark-complexioned individuals of the 
white varietyl 



iCHAPTEft IV. 

Dtfertneet of Feahtres^^Formtofthe-BkulL^Tteth.'-'AitempUi 

ExplanalioM, 



Although it is a common and very just observation, 
that two individuals are hardly to be met with possess- 
ing exactly the same features, and although thif vari- 
ety, according* with .what we observe throug'liout all 
naturet , is a simple and efiectual provision for very im- 
portant ends, yet there is generally a certain cast of 
countenance common to the particular races of men, 
and often to the inhabitants of particular countries. 
— _ . _ — 

* Tacxti's. Germ. 4. *• Rutilus* is applied to splendid or shining 
objects, as fire and flame ; and denotes frequently the colour of gol^ . 
as in tilts case. Thus it has here the same meaning as the *•" aurico- 
mi** of Silius, applied to the BataTi, and the epithet *^ golden haired,** 
so ccnmon among the earlier German writers. 

t *^ Prsterea genus humanum', inutaeque natantes 

Squammigerum pecudes, et beta afmenta; feraeque, 
Et Tariae volucres ; Istantia quae loca aquarum 
Conc'elebrant, circum ripas, fonteisque, lacusque ; 4 

Et quae pervolgant nemora avia penrolitantcs ; 
Horum unura quodyis generatim sumere pei^e : 
Inrenies tamen inter se distare figuris. 
Nee ratione alia proles cc^noscere matreni. 
Nee mater possit prolera : quod posse videmuii. 
Nee minus atque homines inter se nota eluere/' 

• LUCRET. 1. ii. 
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Tbe five following varieties are established by Blu- 
MENBAcn*, after a careful comparison of numerous 
drawings^ and of the various races themselves^ in situa- 
tions where commerce attracts them from all parts of 
the globe, as at London and Amsterdam. This distri- 
bution is only meant to indicate the most leading traits: 
details and minute particulars are not therefore taken 
into consideration. 

1. An oval and straight face, with the different parts 
moderately distinct from each other ; high and expand- 
ed forehead ; nose narrow, and slightly aquiline, or at 
least with the bridge somewhat convex ; no promi- 
nence of the cheek-bones; small mouth, with lips 
slightly turned out, particularly the lower one ; a full 
and rounded chin. . 

This is the kind of countenance which accords most 
with our ideas t>f beauty : it may be considered as a 
middle, departing into two extremes, exactly opposed 
to ea^h other in most respects, yet agreeing in having 
a low and receding forehead. In one, the face is ex- 
panded laterally; in the other, it is lengthened for*^ 
wards or downwards. Each of these includes two va- 
rieties, which are most readily distinguished by a 
profile view ; one, in which the nose and other .parts 
run together ; and the other, in which they are more 
prominent and separate. 

2J Broad and flattened face, with the parts slightly 
distinguished, and as it were running together ; the 
space betw^n the eyes flat and very broad, flat nose, 
rounded projecting cheeks; narrow and linear aper- 
ture of the eyelids extending towards the temples 
(yeux bridSs, Fr.), the internal angle of the eye de- 
presised towards the nose, and the superior eyelid' con- 
tinued at that part into the inferior by a rounded 
sweep; chin slightly prominent. 

This is the face of the Mongolian tribes ; commonly 
called in Eng^lish. the Tartar face, from the confusion of 
jlhe Tartars (Tatars) with the Mongols. 

- —  - ^ ,- 

* De Oen, Human, far, Nat, Sect. iii. ^ 56. 
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The laloiTs^ according to Mungo Park, bare wA 
d)6 protuberant lip nor flat nose of the Afriean 
•connfenance^. We have also the testimony of another 
traveller concerning this tribe, to the same'efiect: ac- 
cording to Moore t> they have handsome featares^ and 
neither broad noses nor thick lips. 'Pi6afetta| stated, 
that the Congo Negroes have not the thick lips of tlie 
Nubians, and that, except in colour, they are very like 
the jPortugQese. Dampier, in his account of j^al&l* 
describes the natives as having curled hair, but a long 
ikce, wettr-proportioned nose, and agreeable oonnte- 
nance. The six Negro crania engraved in the two 
first decades of Blumenbach, exhibit very cleaily 
this diversity of character in the African race: and 
prove, most unequivocally, that the variety among in- 
dividuab is certainly not less, but greater, than the dif- 
ference between some of them and many £uropeaii8§. 

The same observations hold good of the American 
race. The most accurate observers treat with con- 
tempt the hyperbolical assertion of some, that all the 
inhabitants of the New World have one and the same 
countenance, so that he who has seen one may say that 
Le has seen all. ^ 

"I cannot help smiling," says Molina, " when I 
read in certain modern authors, and those too accoont- 
ed diligent observers, that all the Americans have one 
oast o£ countenance ; and that when you have seen 
one, you know the whole. These writers have been 
too much influenced by the deceptive appearances of 
resemblance, consisting chiefly in' colour, which imni^ 
diately disappear when we confront individuals of two 
nations. The diflerence between an inhabitant of Chi- 
li and a Peruvian is not less than between an Italian 
and a German. I have found ihe Indians of Paraguay, 
of the Straits of Magellan, and of other parts, most 

* Travels into the Interior District t of Africa ; SfO. edition, pi £3. 
Th^ Foulahs al!K> have pleasing features, p. 25. 
t ZiMXBUMANN Geogrufh. GfschicAte, ▼. 1. p. 99. 
t Relazione del Reame di Congo ; Roma, p. 12. 
) Dticas Craniorum, p. 22 : Jjicgs aliera,pp IZ, 
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obvMHitly and strikiiigply distfaigmihied from each otlier 
bjf peculiar lineaments*.'' 

We have fortber unexceptionable testimony to 
proye that the same variety of eountenance is found > 
in the Americans as in othet races ; althong'h it gene- 
mlly follows the model above described. In South 
Anierica only we have tb.e Caaiguas with flat noses> 
observed by Nio. del T£Oho ; the neighbouring Abi- 
poiiBj of whom many individuals have aquiline noses, 
by Martin Dobrizhoffbr; the Peruvians with nar- 
row and aquiline noses^ by Ulloa ; the Chilese with- 
rather a broad nose, by Molina ; and the islaoders of 
Tierra del Fuego, with a very depressed qne, by G. 

FOR«TSR. 

The truth of this representation is most fully attest* 
ed by Humboldt, whose accuracy and extensive op- 
portunities entitle his observations to the most implicit 
deference. " In the faithful portrait which an excel- 
lent observer, Mr. Volnxt, has drawn of the Canada 
Indians, we undoubtedly recognise the tribes scattered 
in the meadows of the Rio Apure and the Garony. 
The same style' of feature exists, no doubt, m boUi 
Americas ; but those Europeans who have sailed on 
the c^reat rivers Orinoco and Amazons, and have had 
occasion to see a great number of tribes assembled un-< 
der the monastical hierarchy in the missions, must have 
observed, that the American race contains nationa 
whose features differ as essentially from one another, 
as the numerous varieties of the race of Caucasus, the 
Circassians, Moons, and Persians, differ from one ano- 
ther. The tall form of the Patagoniajis is again found 
by OS, as it were, among the Caribs, who dwell in the 
plains from the delta of the Orinoco, to the sources of 
the Rio Blanco. What a difference between the fi-^ 
gure, physiognomy, and physical constitution of these 
Caribij:, who ought to be accounted one of the most ro- 
bust nations on the face of the earth, and are not to be 
confounded with the degenerate Zambos, formerly calN 

• Storia Naturaic del ChiU^ p. 330. Enf^sb Translation, 974-5. 
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3. Face broad, but riot flat and depressed, witli pT(^ 5 
minent cheek-bones ; and the parts, when viewed in «s 
profile, as it were more deeply and distinctly carved s 
out. Short forehead, eyes deeply seated, nose flattisfa^ - 
but prominent. Such is the countenance of iii(m$ i 
Americans. ' » 

4. Narrow face projecting- towards its lower part ) \ 
narrow, slanting-, and arched forehead; eyes promfe- i 
nent (dflexir de tete) ; a thick nose, confused on either i 
side with the projecting- cheeks (nez SpatS); the lipar, 
particularly the upper one, very thick ; the jaws pro^ 
minent, and the chin retracted. This is the counte*- 
nance of the Negro — the Guinea face. 

5\ The face not so narrow as in the preceding, ratlie^ 
projecting downwards, with the different parts in a 
side-view rising more freely and distinctly. The nose 
rather full and broad, and thicker towards its apei 
(bottle nosed). The mouth large. This is the face . 
of the Malays, particularly of the South-Sea Islanden; 

In his Abbildungen Natur^historischer GegenstBnde, 
p. 1, Blumenbach has given characteristic represen- 
tatipns of these five varieties, engraved from accurate 
portraits of celebrated individuals*. 

In features, as in colour, the different races are con- 
nected to each other by the most gentle gradations ; s6 
that, although any two extremes, when contrasted^ ap*- 

*- 1, Caucasian Variety. — Jicsuf Aguiah Efendi, a Turk, fan- 
mcrly ambassador from the Porte at the Court of London. 

5. Mongolian Variety. — Feodor Itpancuiiisch, a Calmuck, 

sent when young by the Empress of Russia to the Heredi;. 
tary Princess of Baden, educated at Carlsruhe, and afUs^ 
wards a celebrated Engraver in Rome. 
3. AuBRiCAN Variety. — Thayandaneega^ a Chief of the Mo* 
hawks or Six Nations, whose statement respecting one of the \ 
physical* characters of his countrymen is quoted firom the 
Philotophical Transaetiont at p. 294. 
4. .Ethiopian Variety. — J, J, £. Capitein^ a Negro, wLb re- 
ceived Holy Orders in Holland. 

6. Malay Variety. — Omaiy a native of Ulietea, one of tb^ 

Friendly Islands, brought to England in 1773, and carried 
bark by Cook in his last voyage. 
Vii^netteR illustrating the same subject ore introduced in the Beif- 
irdge sur NaturgetchichU ; Jr. theiL 
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zoological study of man will be greatly assisted by 
oarefblly examining genuine specimens of the skulls of 
different nations/which are easily prepared and preser- 
ved, may be conveniently handled and surveyed, con* 
sidered in various points of view, and compared to 
each other. 

Siuch a comparison will shew us that the form of thib 
cranium differs no less than the colour of the skin, or 
other characters; and that one kind of structure rant, 
by gentle and almost inobservable gradations, into 
another; yet that there is, on the virhole, an undenia- 
ble, nay, a very remarkable constancy of character ih 
the crania 6( different nations, contributing very esseii- 
tially to national peculiarities of form, and correspond- 
log exactly to the features which characterize' such na- 
tions. Hence anatomists have attempted to lay down 
some scale of dimensions, to which the various forms 
of the skull might be referred, and by means of which 
they might be reduced into certain classes. 

With the exception of a few desultory observations, 
which are scattered through the works of different 
writers, Daubenton's Paper, " Sur la Diffhrenct du 
grand Trou Occipital dans V Homme et dans leB OfU'- 
tres Animaux," in the Memoirs of the Royal Acaden^ 
vf Stdenees for 1764, contains the first attempt at any 
general remarks on the subject; and this^ indeed^ is 
more important in pointing out the differences between 
the human structure and that of animals, than in defi- 
ning the characters of the skull in the different races of 
mankind. Campbr has attempted a more general 
view> by means of his facial line and angle already de- 
scribed ^see Chap. IV.). But what he has said cannot 
be considered even as approximating to a systematic 
account of the national varieties of the skull. It is 
tnfBciently obvious, that his method is applicable to 
such varieties only as differ from each other in the size 
and prominence of the jaws ; that it will not at all ex- 
hibit the characters of those which vary in the oppo- 
Mte way, viz. in the greater or less breadth of the face, 
Vrhile the upper, posterior, and lateral aspects of the 

u2 
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^cranium are entirely disregarded. It often happens, 

•that crania of the moat difiPerent nations, which differ 

toto coelo from each other on the whole^ have the same 

fecial line; and^ on the contrary^ that skulls of the 

same nation, which agree in general character^ differ 

Tery mach in the direction of this line*. Campbr 

,oould not, indeed, have faily explained this subject, 

.because he had no sufficient collection of crania for the 

purpose. His dissertation contains an engraving of a 

akull, which he calls that of a Calmuck, and adduces 

,as a representative of all the natives of Asia. The 

characters of this skull are completely^ Ne^ro, aad the 

.very reverse of those which distinguish the CalmiMk. 

Besides this, he brings forward one Negro skull : and 

. these two are all that it contains, except European 

heads. 

^eare indebted to Blumenbaoh for the oomplelesi 
body of information on this subject, which he has been 
enabled to illustrate most successfully by an unrivalled 
collection of the crania of different nations from all 
parts of the globe. 

. His admirable work on the varieties of the human 
species contains a short sketch of the various formations 
. of the skull in different nations ; but he has treated the 
subject at greater length and with more minute detail 
in his Decades Craniorum, where the crania them- 
selves are represented of their natural size. 

He states that, in the examination and classification 
of his immense collection, he finds it every day more 

* The crania of a Negro and of a Pole, represented in the DecMdei 
of Blvmbnbach (Dee. altera^ tob. x. Dec. ieritA, tab. xxii.), |6t< 
nets exactly the same f&cial line ; yet the general character of the twc 
.tknlls is most opposite, when we compare the narrow and ke«l-ah|mec 
 Ethiopian to the broad square form of the' Lithuanian. There are, ii 
the same work, two Negro crania of Tery different facial linea, wUcb 
when Tiewed in front, betray their Ethiopic origin most incontcsitably 
by the same characters of a narrow and compressed cnuuiui aac 
arched forehead. 

In short, this criterion of the facial line, which I hare already tlwwi 
to be quHe invnfBclent as a key to the inteUectuai rank of aninala, ii 
equally, if not more onserriceable, in its appUcatioi |o the Ttfktki 
vf man. 
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uid more difficulty amidft aiieh ndmeroni differenoet io 
the pioportioQ and direction of Tarioiis parto^ all of 
wbich contribate more or lem to the national character, 
to lednoe these to the measuremento or ans'les of any 
mgle scale. Since, however, in distinguuhing the 
chtfacten of the different crania, such a view will gain 
the preference to all others, as ojBera at one glance the 
■WNit nomerous and important points, and such as con* 
tribute especially to the comparison of national cha- 
.nMrterittics, he has found, by experience, that to bo the 
beat adapted to this purpose, which is obtained by pla- 
ong thediilsTent crania^ with the zygomas perp^idi- 
.calar, on a table in a row, and contemplating them 
torn behind. When skulls are thus arranged, those 
circnmstances which contribute most to the formation 
•of the national character, viz. the direction of the laws 
and cheek-bones, the breadth or narrowness of the 
head* the advancing ,or receding outline of the ibre^ 
head, are all distinctly perceived at one view. This 
method of considering the bony head he calls norwka 
f^eriMolU. The great expanse of the upper and ante- 
rior part of the cranium, hiding the face, characterizes 
the Georgian.' In the Ethiopian, the narrow slanting 
.Jbrehead allows the face to come into view; tli^ 
eheeks and jaws are compressed laterally, uid elonga- 
ted in- front In the Tungoose, on the contrary, the 
maxillary, malar, and nasal bones are widely expanded 
on ieither side: and the two latter are on the same ho- 
rizontal level vrith the glabella* ; the forehead being 
still low and slanting. 

In the first, or w£te variety of man, to which Blu- 
'MBMBAOH has given the epithet C«tt<xuianr---includ- 
ing the ancient and modern inhabitants of Europe, the 
western Asiatics, or those on this side of the Caspian 
8ea, the rivers Ob and Ganges, and the northern Afri- 
cans; in a word, nearly all the Inhabitants of the 
world as knoym to the ancients, — the skull |)resents 
the finest intellectual organisation: proportions indicatr 



* Tiie fpacc bttuccA the iroctaJ siAuses. 
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ingp the greatest pTedominanee of the rational fa^ltieft 
over the imtruments of sense and of the common ani- 
umI- wants. The upper and front parts of the skull art 
Qsore developed than in any other variety; and their 
afilple swell completely hides the face, when we snr- 
'Vey the head according to the norma veriic^is. The 
facial line must, therefore, be nearly vertical -; and the 
-facial angle nearly a right angle. The face is compara- 
tively small, and its outlines rounded, without any thing 
harsh or anpleasantly prominent. The cheek*bone8 
are small, and do not stand out, but descend id a near- 
ly straight line from the external angular process of 
the frontal hone. The alveolar margin of the jaws is 
riunded; and the front teeth are perpen^ttUur in both. 
The chin is full and prominent. 

Since this conformation is exhibited in the variotts nati- 
<Hi8 of Europe, its leading traits must be fomHiarl As E 
- specimen, I refer to the skull of a Greorgian* woman, hi 
the third decade of Blumbnbach's wo^, because it 
comes from a quarter near the supposed odgtnal seat of 
our race, and from a tribe celebrated for personal 
beauty. From the elegance and symmetry of its forma- 
tion, it may be regarded as the model of a female head; 
and is certainly far preferable, in this point of view to 
that of 

** The bending statue which enchants the worid.** 

Qauj and Spurzhejdi judiciously observed, tiiat fha head 
of the Venus was. too small for an intellectua2 being; 
and that the goddess of love was thus represented as aa 
idcot. In this Georgian head, the physical and moral 
attributes are well combined; the personal charms, which 
enchant the senses, are joined to those rational endow- 
ments which command esteem and respect, and satisfy 
the judgment. 
The form of this head is oi such distingiushed ele- 



* Decns tertia ; No. xxi. 

The representations ii» th^ Tabula Sceleti et Muscularwm Hominity 
And in the. Tab, Oasltcn Huniamruiii of Aajutib, alio eieapU^ tho 
rharaetcrs of this variety. 
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gaxice^ that it attracts the attention of all who visit the 
collection in ifhich it is contained. The vertical aud 
frontal re^^ons form a large and smooth convexity, wluch 
is a little flattened at the temples : the forehead is high 
Vid broad, and carried forwards perpendicularly over the 
bee. The cheek-bones are small, descending from the 
outer side of the orbit, and gently turned back. The su- 
perciliary ridges run together at the root of the nose* 
and are smoothly continued into the hridge of that or- 
gan, which forms an elegant and finely- turned arch. The 
alveolar processes are softly rounded, and the cldu is full 
and prominent. In the whole structure there is notlilng 
rough or harsh ; nothing disagreeably projecting. Hence 
it occiqiies a middle place between the two opposite ex- 
tremes of the Mongolian variety, in which the face is 
flattened* and expanded laterally ; and the Ethiopian, in 
which the foreheiad is contracted, and the jaws cdso are 
DaiTOw and elongated anteriorly. 

B&uicsiaiACH observes, that the form of this head cor- 
responda exactly to that of the marble statue of a nymph 
in the collection of the late Mr. Townley, of which he 
poaaesaea a plaster cast. It tends also to confirm the 
t^timony of the nomerons travellers who have unani- 
mously concorred in extolling the beauty of the inhabi- 
fants of Georgia and the neighbouring countries. The 
cxpreaaions of Chardik are so warm and animated, that 
f anbjoin the original passage. " Le sang de Gdorgie 
eat le fluB bean de Porient, et je puis dire du monde. Je- 
p'ai pas remarqu^ un visage laid en ce pais-U, parmi Tun 
et I'autre aexe ; mais j'y en ai vu d'angeliques. La na- 
ture y a repandu sor la plnpart des femmes des graces 
<|n'oii Be voit point ailleurs. Je tiens pour impossible do 
lea regarder aana lea aimer. L'on ne pent peindxe de 
plaa charmana viaages, ni de plus belle tallies, que ceHes 
dea Gtergiennea*.'^ 

The characters above described belong to the follow- 
ing people* whether ancient or modern; viz. the Syriaaa 
aad Aaayrians, Cbaldeana, Medos, Persianst, Jewaf, 

. - r-~~ 

* rfyfmg€9 m Pene ; 1. 1. p. ITI, Edition of I7S&. 
"f BiLOHBMBAcn Dcc. No. xxxif. 
X Ibid. ■• xxriii. & xxz?. 
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Egyptians, G^prgiahs, Circassians^ Mingrelians^ Armeni- 
ans*, Turk^t^ Arabs, Afghans, Hindoos of Ugh caslVj 
Clipsies]!, Tatars^, Moors and Berbers in Afiica» GFiiiiih 
thes in the Canary Islands, Oreeks, Romans||, and all 
the Europeans except the Laplanders. The enumeration 
iJDclndes all the human racies in which the intelleotaal 
endowments of man have shone forth in the greatest n^ 
tive vigour, have received the highest cultivation, sad 
liave produced the richest and most abundant fruits hi 
jmilosophy, science and art, in religion and morals, in po- 
-etry, eloquence, and the fine arts, in civilization and g^ 
vernment, — in all that oan dignify and ennoble the SM* 
oies. We cannot, therefore, wonder that they shoidd fai 
all cases have not merely vanquished, but held in perma^ 
nent subjection, all the other raced. 

Much uncertainty has prevailed respecting the physip 
ral characters of the ancient Egyptians ; and some htkvt 
maintained the opinion that they were NegroesK. The 

* Blitmenbacb, Dec. No. xli. 

tlbid. if. 

} A genuine Tran^ilvanian Gip^ey ; ibid: xi. 

§ Ibid. xU.Sakdipobt, MutfwnAcad, Lugdun^BaL ▼. 1. Ub.U. 

fi Soman Praetorian soldier ; ibid, xxxii. 

% VoLNKY Reems to assume it as a settled point, that the ancianl 
fljgyptianli were N^roes. ^ How are we astonished when we bd^oli 
tM present barbarism and ignorance of the Copts, detfcMidedflni 
the profound genius of the Egyptians, and the bnlliaat inagiiutiaB « 
the Greeks ; when we reflect,. thai to the raca of lf<qgroes, aft pww 
oiir slaves, and the objects of ovr extreme contempt, we owe our UfU 
tdeiroes, and the very use of speech; and when we reeoHect, thirt'|] 
the midst of those nations who call themseWes the firiends of IflNSf^ 
and httmani^, the most barbarous of slaveries is Justified; aiidth«i 
it is even a problem, whether the understanding of Negroes be of tb 
same species with that of white men !** TraveU in 8$!riM amA » 
Ba/Pt; chapTi. 

The researches of Mbinbbs into the ancient authorities lead to fh 
conclusion that there was a great conformity, both in bodi|f fiwiinfliii 
and in customs and political institutions, between the EgnMiaai .•• 
Indians (Hindoos^ ; and a less marked affinity between the Ibrnf 
and the Ethiopians. But it is not clear what race of men wms matM 
by that term : for the aiident historians speak of Negro BtUepian 
of another African Ethiopian race with long hair, and of Asiatic Etk 
opians. De veUrum Egyfti^nm Origingf hi Ommenigtiom, Jlf| 
8o€. Scient' Goetling' ▼. 10. 
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a ia oertainly interesting, particularly if it should 
that this opinion is well grounded. That a race 
{▼oted> within the period emhraced hy authentic 
f, to slavery, or to an independent existence not 
better, and possessing, under the most favourable 
stances, only the rudiments of the common arts, 
j6 most imperfect social institutions, should have 
plished, in the remotest antiquity, undertakiiigB 
astonish us even now by their grandeur, and prove 
^t a progress in civilization and social life, in arte 
lences,-"— that they should have subsequently lost all 
of thd^ surprising progress, and never have exhi- 
;he smallest approximation to such a pre-emiaenGe 
other instance, — ^would be a faot extremely diffi- 
I explain. 

rpt was venerated, even by antiquity, as the birth- 
of the arts ; and still retains innumerable mon»- 
of their former splendour, after so many ages of 
ktion. Her principal temples, and the palaces of 
dngs, still subsist, although the least ancient of 
were constructed before the war of Troy. With 
resent experience of the capacity of Negroes, and 
nowledge of the state in which the whole race has 
n^ £cT twenty centuries, can we deem it possible 
they .should have achieved such prodigies 1 that 
B, Lycurgus, Solon, PvTBUflORAS, and Plato:, 
i have resorted to Egypt to study the sciences, re? 

— 

PAICHARD has brought together, with great learning and in- 
all the ancient testimonies that can illustrate this question; and 
■mined and collated them so carefully, that nothing further can 
peeted from this quarter. The results are thus summed op : 
naj consider the general result of. the facts which we can col- 
Dcerning the physical characters of the Egyptians to be tbia ; 
he national configuration prevailing in the most ancient tinef 
mrly the Negro form, with woolly hair; but that in a later age 
laracter had become consid^ably modified and changed, and 
part of the population of Egypt resembled the modern Hindoos, 
eneral complexion was black, or at least a very duslgr hue.'* 
'cket into the Physical History of Man, p. 888. In the sevefitii 
ght chapters of this wprk the roost extensiYe and' kamed je» 
et are employed to prove the aflSnity between the ancient EgTp- 
jid Indians ; and te shew that both were marked kiy thjC ch»> 
b of the Nt-gro fa^ie. 
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lijl^oii^ and laws^ diseoyered and framed by men with 
black skin, woolly hair, and slanting forehead I 

The situation of Egypt favoars the notion of a mixti 
population which may have flowed in at various timet 
from different quarters of Africa, Asia, and Europe. 

The Caucasian races of Arabia, Syria, and the sur- 
rounding parts, must have found their way into this ller- 
tile and flourishing country: the Red Sea offers an easy 
medium of communication both with Arabia and IncUa; 
while the freest access ensts on the south and west to 
the Negroes and Berbers of Africa. Hence specimens 
of various races may be naturally expected to occur 
among the mummies; and may have afforded models to the 
painter and sculptor. If, however, among the inyriadd 
of embalmed bodies, of the sculptured figures which eth 
vers the walls of temples and palaces, and of other works 
of art, we should meet with one or two of Negro forma- 
tion, are we thence to conclude that the original Egypti- 
ans were Negroes ; or that men of the latter race posses- 
sed those distinguished powers of knowledge and refiee- 
tion, which the early history of this wonderful country 
compels us to assign to its ruling race ? Ought we not 
'ratli«r to draw our conclusions from the most prevalent 
"forms, those which are most numerous and abundant in 
the oldest specimens? If among a profusion of mum* 
■nies and figures, bearing the stamp of the Caucasian 
laodel, a few should occur with a little tlash of the Ne^ 
,gro character, may we not suppose the individuals who 
numished the pattern of the latter to have been in Egypt* 
as they have been evcr3^here, slaves^ to the race of no- 
bler formation ? To give the few Negroes the glory of 
aU the discoveries and achievements of this first-cmK^ 
zed race, and overlook the more nnmerous indiidd.iialt of 
different character, would be in opi^osition to the iiivari"* 
able tenour of our experience respecting human-nature. 

In the course of Us enquiries into thenatural hietorjf. 
qf man, this subject attracted the attention of Bvmauh 
BACH, who hti'9 been fortunate enough to proqnxe tlie op- 



I' l l* 



* SUveiy ia roeial witli ov carHett ncortls. fiec UtneMit^ is. 2^ 
16 : lii &. 
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portonity of examining several mummies. He gave an 
accomit of some of tliese in the Philoaop. Tranitzotunui 
for 1794. Having aft(;rwards met with another very- 
perfect .s})eciraen^ he published a more Enlarged and de- 
taUed essay on the whole subject in his Cop>triimtio7i8 to 
Natural History, part ii. Goett. 12mo. 181 1. 

He expresses his surprise that professed and judicious 
antiquaries^ such as Winkelmann and D'HANCAKviLUSy 
ihould have ascribed one common character of national 
physiognomy to the ancient Egyptian works of art^ and 
ftiioald have despatched it, shortly^ and decisively^ in 
tiro lines. 

" I think," he continues, " that we cannot fail to re- 
cognise at least three principal differences ! which, in- 
deed, Hke all varieties of formation in our species, run 
together by numerous gradations, yet are marked, in their 
strongest forms, by very distinct characters. They ace, 
the Ethiopian, the Indian, and one resembling the Ber« 
bers^ or original inhabitants of the Barbafy states. 

'' The first is marked by prominent jaws, thick lips^ a 
broad flattened nose, and projecting eyes. Such, accord- 
ing to Lbdyard, Volney, Larrey, and other compe- 
iokt authorities, are the characters of the modern 
Cpptsf :.such, too, according to the best descriptions 
and delineations in Norden, Volney, DENON,and others, 
is the • cotmtenance of the great sphinx at Gizeh, 
and of many other ancient works of. Egyptian art. The 
Egyptians themselves, according to the well-known pas- 

* The Copts, nho are regarded as the descendants of the ancient 
Elgjpliant, naTe V a yellowish dusky comjplexionf'which is neither Gre- 
ciaa nor Anhian ; they hare all a puflfea visage, swoln eyes, flat noses 
aid thick lips ; in short, the exact countenance of a Mulatto.**. VoL- 

, nar, TVavas in Syria and Egypt. 

I do not, hoVever, find the Negro character expressed in the deli- 
■eations of Copts by Denon, Voyage dam la Haute et Basse Egypti ; 

. pL 105. No. ii. ; pi. 108. No. it. and in. ; nor in those of the great I>^« 
saripiion de l*Egyp(e ; see fitat Modeme, vol ii. Costumes and Por^ 
frmit. Neither have I succeeded in discovering representations of 
WriHH s among the almost nuinberiefs sculptaree -of the ancient 
hwaiiics represented in both these works. The hmnipt figVM are 
■nked by traits of a form altogether different. 
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sa^e'of Herodotus*, had these characters : and Luci- 
Akt gives a similar description of a young Egyptiaa at ' 
RomeJ. . , 

'' Ethiopian form must be here understood in that 
^wide acceptation which we give to the expression 'Bthi- ' 
opian race/ in the arrangement of the human species; 
and not in the more marked but narrower sense of whtt 
the English call the true Guinea face. Indeed, the phy- 
siological characters of the Negro, taken in a general 
' sense, are as loosely defined as his geographical descriD- 
tion; for, among -Negroes, there are several who, u 
smoothness of the hair and general beauty of form, ex- 
• eel many Europeans. 

'' A complete contrast to this Ethiopian form is pre- 
sented in the Hindoo-like character of other old re- 
mains, which consists of a long slender nose, long mod 
narrow aperture of the eyelids running upwards to tfce 
t«m])le, cars placed high on the head, short and slender 
trunk, and long legs. The female figure on the back of 
Capt. Leth(i@ulller's mummy in the British Museum ii 
a charai'teristic representation of this form, and accords 
entirely with the well-known national make of the Hin- 
doos. 

** Avery competent judge, the learned P. a S. Bah- 
THOLOM«o, after carefully comparing together the vari- 
. ous Egyptian works of art in the rich Italian colleQti- 
OBs, wot Oftly fully admits the justice of my three-foW 
division,* but particularly confirms the strong- contrast 
between the Ethiopian formation and that Hindbo 
character so well known to him from his long" residence 
in Hindostan§. 

* He argues that t!ie Colcliian^ imiJ*! havp been a colony of ^grp- 
tianWf because they were black-«kiiinecl aiid wool! v>b aired. Lib. ii. 

t Navigivni^ S. Vol a ; c. 2. 

'^ Bi CMKNBACH refers, in a irote, to t\*<) fiffures vitb itiiirkrd Negro 
form : one is engraved as a vigiielle !o the Prefire of hf-« Ca.f/rlMi- 
oHs^ I'art ii ; and the other in de«cr(bed by P. a 8. BAiiTtioLaxJM»,'ii 
bis Mmnio'j!:raphia Obiciana, p. 51. 

§ **• JStat ergo ea v<!rita8, Yriun^r /Kthiopicum vult'im in RgypUi, 
rJ4isq".(> niumiis et nitmunientici, admitten-um e«sc cha 'actcrem qa^u- 
dain iiidicuni, qui Egypiiis aou ifliiuus ge ililitiiu et aath Uf «vbI tfnam 
AtUiopicuJ." *  r 
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iccordance with this distinction/ long smooth 
been found in some mummies, and short curled 
others. 

I third and. commonest kind of form resembles 
of the foreg'oing', and is characterized by a pe- 
»loated habit, swoln and rather loose cheeks, 
lin, larg-e projecting* eyes, and fleshy body, 
le vignette at the end of the Preface.) 1 call 
Berber character, because the great analogies 
constitute the surest basis for conclusions res- 
the descent and affinities of people, viz. those 
, language, and agreement in customs of mark- 
liiarhy, are here all united t." 
'Ceed to an osteological examination of the 
heads; which if performed with accuracy and 
aation, will supply us withsure data, as far as - 
. We shall find that the bodies thus preserved, 
le characters of the Caucasian variety; and we 
irdly discaver, ^aittong a great multitude of ex- . 
a single uaequivocal instancy of Negro for- 

i Decg^ea Craniorum,'So,l, and XjXXL, Blu- 
JH has represented two Egyptian skulls. TBe 
rs no marks of Ethiopian origin, nor does the 
issign to it any sdch characters. " In univer- 
us cranii habitus eundem charactercm pree se 
Jetur, quern ef ingentia iEgyptiacse artis yete- 
a spirant, non quidem elegantem et pulchel- 
; magnum.^' p. 13. 

5^uropean or Caucasian character of the second 

obvious ; yet, in the description, there appears 

of fixing on it some mark of Negro descent. 

vcro universum vultum attinet, differt quidem 

\ luculenter a genuine isto Nigritarum,qui An- 

go facies Guineensis audit ; jEthiopid tamen, 

spiral, ita ut propius absit ab Uabessinico, 

curata icon ^xhibet proximo aut^m ab eo, 

3t antiquissima i£gyptiac€e artis monumenta 

bis fact Gryphius is quoted. 
0— 1«7, 
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praa se femni'^ The Al^ssinians^ to whom a compa- 
TitOB ia here ttiade^ are of Arab descent^ and have all 
the characters of the Caucasian variety. 

SoicMMERiUNG describes the heads of four mummies 
Tphich he has seen : two of them differed in no respects 
from the European formation ; the third had the Afri- 
can character of a lai^e space marked out for the 
temporal muscle: no other proof of Negro descent is 
mentioned ; and what is stated concerning the face, 
rather contradicts the supposition: the characters of 
the fourth are not particularized. 

^' Caput mumise^ quod Cassellia moseo servatar, nil 
fere ab Kuropseo diffort.* 

" Caput etiam mumiee in theatre anatohiico Marpnr- 
gensi servatum, cujus ex acta delineatio ad manus est, 
till a capite Europseo deflectit. 

'^ Pulcherrima et eptime servata, forsan virilis mnmio 
calvaria optimee ntatis, qua me Mieo, Professor Basi- 
leensis benevole donavit, qilseque olim in coUeetione 
F. Plateri fuity distincte formam Africanam, aUe 
progrediente veetigio insitionis muscuii temporalis, 
reprsesentat ; vertex non est compressus, neqne ossa 
faciei rohustiora sunt ossibas Europteorum, Densum 
ordinem integri pulchri denies sistunt, non nisi inferi- 
ores incisores et canini oblique priora et inferiora versos 
attenuati sunt, plurimum vero medium incisorom par, 
brevioribus ea de causa coronis instrnctum. 

*' Calvaria mumae hominis senis confecti, ab eodem 
Mi EG mihi data, iEgyptlacam ossium faciei, formam 
minus accurate reprsesentat^ veirum dentes incisores. 
exteriores inferiores, et dentes canini mode quern sopri 
indicavi, se habent; distant nimirujn inter se, et in 
planum sunt attenuati t.'' 

DenoN states, of the female mummjes,''' que lenrs 
cheveux dtoient longs et lisses ; que le caract^re de la 
t^te de la plupart tenoit da beau style. Je rapportois 

* BftvcKHANiCs Nackricht 9on einer Mumie ; Bmnawitky 178S. 
i Df Corporis Hummd Fmbriea ; 1. 1 p. 70> 71. 
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line t^- d0 Yicille femme, qui ^toit auasi telle qua 
celles des Sibylles de Michel Ange*/' 

The embalmed headrfrom the cataoomb^^ of Thebes 
(Quournah), engfraved in the great French work^ are 
ef the finest European form, to which their abundant,, 
long, and slightly-flowing hair fully corresponds. 
Thece is a male hc«d, with the broad and fully deve-. 
loped' forehead, small i^rpendicular face, and all the 
contours of our best models.t " L'angle facial se rap- 
procbe beaucoup d'un angle droit ; et les dents incisi- 
▼es sont plant^s verticalement, et non inelin^es ni 
avancc^es, comme elles le seroient dans une t^te de 
N«gre/* The nose is- finely arched; the jaws.perpen- 
dieular ; the mouth and chin Veil formed. The fh>nt 
and profile views of a female head;]: are of the same 
character; the face completely European, the hair 
copious, and diisposed in small masses of locks,, a little 
tarned. The same remarks are applicable to another 
head§, of which a section is also exhibited. 

The skulls of fovat mummies in the possession of Dr. 
Lkach of the British Museum, and casts of three 
'others, agree with those just mentioned in exhibiting 
a fonnation not differing from the European, without 
any trait of Negro character. 

Lastly, so far as osteological proofs go, the questicvfi 
may be considered as completely decided by the strong 
evidence of Cuvier. * 

' " It is now clearly proved, — ^yet it is necessa^ to 
repeat the truth, because the contrary error is still 
foond in the' newest works,-^-4hat neither the Gallas 
(who border on Abyssinia), nor the Bosjesmen, nor 
aihr race of Negroes, produ<^ that celebrated people 
WBO gave birth to the civilization of ancient Egypt^ 
and ftom whom we may say that the whole world nas 
inherited the principles of its laws, sciences, and per- 
haps filso religion. 

** Bruce even imagines that the ancient Egyptians 

• 1^41^*, p. W8. 

t Dttcripiion de VEgyptt; AtUivuitiH, t. ii! pi. 40. . ^ 

I Ibid. pi. 50. § IbHi. ^ 61. 



\¥et^ CiU(htte», or wooHy-haired Negtoes: he mipiposcv 
them to have heen allied to the Shang^allas of Abyssinia. 
*' Now that v/e distinguish the several human races 
by the bones of the head^ and that we possess so many 
of the ancient Egyptianembalmed bodies, it is easy to 
prove that, whatever may have been the hue of their 
jskfn, they belonged to the same race with ourselves ; 
that their cranidm and brain were equally volumiooas; 
in a word, that they formed no exception to that croel 
YhWs which seems to have doomed to eternal in- 
feitiority all the tribes of our species which are anfor- 
tunate enough to have a depressed and compressed 
cranium. 

" I present the head of a mummy, that the Academy 
may compare it to those of Eurppeans, Negroes, and 
Hottentots. It is detached from an entire skeleton,, 
which I did not bring on account of its brittleness ; but 
its comparison has furnished the same results. 1 have 
-examined, in Paris, and in the v^frious collections of 
Europe, more than fifty heads of mummies^ and not 
one amongst them presented the characters of the 
Negro or Hottentot*.*' 

By examination of the bony head, we learn that the 
Guanches also, or the race which occupied the Canary 
Islands at the time of their first discovery by the Euro- 
peans in the fourteenth century, belonged to the Cau- 
casian variety. The name Guanches signifies * men' or 
* sons,' in their language. The Spaniards, who con- 
quered them, represent them as a people of strong^ 
and courage, of powerful bodies and intelligent minds, 
advanced in social institutions, and of pure morals. 
They made the bravest resistance to their European 
invaders, who did not completely subject them until 
after a hundred and fifty years of repeated^ contests. 
They had a tradition of their descent from an ancient, 
great, and powerful people. 

We now know them, as we do the Egyptians, only 



* Bxtrait d^ Observations faitet tur le Cadawre d*ufu Ft 

tittf d Paris et d Londres sou* U nom de Vimu HoUmMU* Mi 
tnoirea du klusium d'tlitt. Nat. t. 3. p. 173, 174. 
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by their inmiiiiiies^, the race beibg completely extfaiet. 
The entire head^ engraved in Blumsnbaoh*8 fifth 
decadet, offers no essential difference from the Euro- 
pean" form. 

The testimony of Cuyier is to the same effect. " I 
present to the Academy the head of a Guanche; a 
ipecimen of that race which inhabited the Canaries 
before they were conquered by the Spaniards. Some 
authors^ believing the tales of Tim«us concerning the 
Atlantb, have regarded the Gaanches as the wreck of 
the supposed Atlantic people. • Their practice' of pre« 
serving dead bodies in the mummy form might rather 
lead us to suspect some afiitiity to the ancient I^gyp- 
tianst- However that may be, their head, like that 
of the f^fyptian mummies » demonstrates their Can** 
cnian orig^n.§'' 

'f he latter point is fully confirmed by two Guanche 

skulls in the possession of Dr. Leach. 

« 
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* The body.of which Blumbnba.ch'8 eniirraying exhibits a heady 
appears to him to be that of a fBmale. '^ When brought from its sob- 
terranean abode on the island of Teneriffie to London, it was entirelj 
and euriously sewed up in goat-skins, according to the usual practic* 
of this ancient aboriginal race. (SeeYiERX Noticia* de Iom JlatdeCOf 
Maria ; ISlass** History of the Canary Inlands ; Golbbry Voyagt 
«» 4fnfue ; i. p. 88 — Pi^.) It was surprbingly dry, and perfect^ in- 
odorous, although the muscles and skin, the contents of the head, tho- 
Tax, and abdomen, in short, all the soft parts, had been preserved. So 
'powerful had the process of exsiccation been, that the entire body 
weighed only seven pounds and a half; although a female skeleton of 
Ike- same stature, in its 'ordinary state of dryness, would weigh at leatt 
Bine pounds." Dee, 5. p. 7. 

t No. xlii. 

X Although the Guanches were separated from the Egyptians by 
lie entire breadth of northern Africa, they not only resembled them 
in the singular practice of preserving the dead, which was entrusted 
Ib both cases to the priests, and in some of the ornaments bestowed 
on the mummies, bat also in language^ From' » vocabulary of the 
Ttaarika, near Egypt, collected by JHloRNfiii ann, Mr, Marsdbn traced 
an aflinity between them and the Berbers or Numidians, with whoto 
langmige it is well known that the small remains of the (Shiancho 
tongue agree. - Blumenbach, loc. cit. p. 8^ Adblung, Mithridate$ ; 
ftiL lii. part i. page S9y60. 

- J Cinruut, toe, cit, SosMinniRmo mentwus that the head of a 
OiiaBche mummy at Cassel has the Negro characters ; but entera into 
no fnrther detail. Dt Carp, flumani FaMe^t, i. p. 71. 
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. The form of the cranium has not yet been soiicieiitly ' 
studied and observed to enable ns to say that the 
stiteral very different nations included under the Cau- 
casian variety are or are not characterized by particular^ 
modifications of this cavity. There are, however, 
some peculiarities so striking, that they immediately 
attract notice. The completely globular form of the. 
skull in the Turk is one of these; it is exemplified ia 
an engraving of Blum£Nbaoh'8 first decad^*, oor-^ 
responding exactly to a skull which I have seen. The 
cranium (properly so called) is perfectly globular; 
the occiput can be hardly said to exist, as the foramoi 
magnum is placed very near the posterior part of the 
l^usis (sranii ; the forehead is broad, and the glabelU 
prominent. The posterior part of the head is yeiy 
high and broad. The proportions of the face are syn^ 
metrical and elegant. The alveolar part of the upper 
jiiw-bone is singularly short; not measuring mojethah 
the breadth of the little finger under the nose. Th^ 
basis of the lower jaw is remarkable for its shortness ; 
the facial line nearly vertical, so that the preponderance 
of the parts placed in front of the occipito-atloida^ 
articulation is reduced as much as possible. 

Two other Turkish skulls in Blumenbacb's pos* 
session have exactly the same shape; which is very 
general in living Turks, and is always visible in good 
portraits of |hem. This peculiarity of form has been 
observed by several authors : it is indeed so striking, 
that it ^ould hardly have escaped observation. '* It 
appears,'' says Vesalius, " that most nations hav^ 
somethi/]g peculiar in the form of the head. The 
crania of the Genoese, and, still more remarkably, 
those of the Greeks and Turks, are completely globular 
in their form. , This shape, which they esteem elegant, 
and well adapted to their practice of enveloping the 
head in the folds of their turbans, is often produced by ^ 
the liiidwives at the solicitation of the motherst." 

A corresponding Statement to this account is given 

^^^ I 

• No. li. 

t Dt Corporis Uuwani Fabrics ; p. 28. ed. of 1&56. ' 
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by fiaroa Asch in a Letter to Blumenbach. He says 
that the raidwives at Constantinople commonly inquire 
of the mother, after parturition, what form she would 
like to have given to the head of the child; and that 
they ]g^nerally prefer that which results from a tigfht 
circular bandage, as they think that their turbanis bit 
better when the head has that round shape^. 

That the old women should have told such a story, 
and that the Baron should have believed them, is not 
surprising', but it seems to me very extraordinary that a , 
physiolo^st, and one well acquainted . with nature^ 
should have given credit to this old-wife's tale. A 
single glance at his own engraving of this beautifyil 
head, at the symmetrical and elegant formation of the 
whole fabric, the nice correspondence and adjustment 
of all parts, the perfect harmony between the cranium 
and face, and in all the details of each, demonstratid 
most uneqmvocally that it is a natural formation, and 
a very fine work of nature too. There is not the mi- 
xmtest vestige of artificial impression : and I can hav« 
no hesitation in asserting the impossibility of inducing 
by bandage, pressure, or a^ptifice of any kind, such a 
form on a head of a difierent original configuration. 

In the passage already quoted > Yes alius goes on 
to observe, " that the Germans had generally a flat- * 
tened occiput and Broad head, because the children 
are always laid on their backs in the cradles ; and 
that the Belgians have a more oblong form, because 
the children are allowed to sleep on their sides.** 
These practices account just as well for the German 
and Belgian forms, as the manoeuvres of the Constan- 
tinople mid wives do for the spherical skulls of the 
Torks. I have, however, seen German heads of a glo- 
bular form ; remarkably high and broad behind ; re- 
sembling the Turkish cranium in this respect, and in 
the approximation of the great occipital foramen to 
the posterior part of the basis cranii. 
' So£MMERRl^6 says that he finds no well-marked 



* Blomenbacb, De€» up. 16, 
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difTereoces between the German, Swiss, French*, 
Swedisht, and Russian;^ skulls in his collection ; ex- 
cept that the orbits are contracted in the Russian, their 
nugrgins quadrangular, and tlie teeth small. In the 

^sknll ofa Pole, figured by 'Blumenbach§, the small- 
ness of the orbits is a remarkable feature. 

That no striking difference has been discovered on 
comparing* together one or two casual specimens of 
each of the nations above mentioned, does npt autho- 
rise us to conclude that no differences exist. On the 
cjpntrary,if the brain be the seat of our intellectual and 
moral functions, which nobody at present seems to 
doubt ; and if the several propensities, sentiments, and 
intellectual powers are the functions of certain parU. 
of this Organ, which is at least a probable doctrine ; - 
^e shall be much surprised to find that no distinctions 
are observable in the shape of the cranium between, 
^Dgiish, French, Germans, Italians, &c. * The only 
mode of ascertaining the point satisfactorily, would l^ 
to collect a considerabli^ number of heads of each na«> 
tion, or of accurate casts or portraits ; and to select, for 
this purpose, individuals of g-enuine descent whose or- 
ganisation has not been modified by foreign intermix-^ 
ture. My friend Mr. George Lewis, whose quick- 
ness in distinguishing forms, and readiness and acca- 
Thcy in pourtraying them to ihc very life, are wdll 
known, ol)served, in a tour through France and Ger- 
many, that the lower und anterior part of the craninm 
is larger in the French, the upper and anterior in the 
Germans ; and that the upper and pdsterior region is 

, larger in the former than in the latter. He was also 

i^ruck wnth the very fine forms of the skull in Italian8> 

which coincides completely with what I have seen of 

them in this country. Our decision, then^ on this very 

interesting subject must be postponed at present, and 

^WHii the result of more numerous and accurate com* 

parisons. 
  » — ». 

* Sandifort Mwttum Acad, Ltigd, BMi. ▼. 1. UIk.6. 
t Ibid. tab. 4. 
i Ibid. t. 0. 
f D€C€d, iiL No. 29. 
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Into minuter differences, such as -the. high cheek- 
bones of the Scotch, the aquiline noses of the Jews 
and Armenians, &c. \ do not propose to enter. 

In the four following varieties of the human race we 
observe, on comparing them to the Caucasian, a much 
less perfect development of the upper and anterior 
parts of the cranium, aod very often a greater size pf 
the face. This and similar observations are to be ta- 
ken in a general sense; individual modifications are 
numerous in all the varieties, so that both the Caucasi- 
an and the dark-coloured divisions furnish examples of 
individuals, which exhibit, in each case respectively, 
the characters of the other ; yet, in many of the dark 
races, a low, narrow, and retreating forehead is a very 
striking and general character. 

The second, or Mongolian variety, includes those 
Asiatics which do not come under the first divisiQii> 
and the inhabitants of the northern parts of America 
and Europe. The forehead is low and slanting, and 
the head altogether of a square form. The cheek- 
bones stand out widely on either side. 'The glabella 
and ossa nasi, which are fiat and very small, ara placed 
nearly on the same plane, vnth the malar bones. There 
are scarcely any superciliary ridg^. The entrance of 
the nose is ^na,rrow ; the malar fossa forms but a slight 
excavation. T'he alveolar edge of the jaws is obtuse- 
ly arched in front ; the chin rather prominent. This 
formjEition i&' most strikingly exhibited in the Mongolia^n 
tribes, which are widely scattered over the continent 
of Asia, and which have generally, but erroneously, 
been included, with others of different origin and for- 
mation, urKler the name of Tartars (Tatars) ; whereas 
t{ie UvSt-nientioned tribes, properly so called, belong to 
th^ iii'st division of tlie human race. The Calmucka 
and other Mongolian nations which over-ran the Sa- 
racen empire under Ze.nghis Kuan, in the thirteenth' 
century, and had entered Europe, ace described in the 
Uuiforia Majur* of Mattjiew Parts, under the name 

.^ : . . J 

* London, lObG. ful. p. 530. The description i« coutairied ia'a letter 
(cut b> du ecclesiastic Lom Vicuna, iu \i4liy to' liiv arebblslid);) in 
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of Tartars; whereas that appellation, or rather Ta- 
tars, properly belongs to the western Asiatics, who 
had been vanquished by the Mongols. Tho error, 
however, arising frooi this source has been propagated 
down to the present day ; so that in the works of the 
most-approved naturalists, as Bctffon and Erxlebsit, 
we find the characters of the Mongolian race ascribed 
to what they call the Tartars. The mistake has not 
beeti detected, even by the most celebrated and clasu- 
cal modern historians ; for Dr. Robertson^ speaks of 
Zenghis as the Emperor of the Tatars. 

For the illustration of this variety I refer to the en- 
graving of a Calmuck's skull in Blumenbach's work 
(Deg. alter. No. 14) ; and that of a Burat child (No. 
^.) The cranium is nearly globular ; the face broad 

_ • 

France, and speaks *^ de horribili vastatipne inhanuinae genlit , quasi 
Tartaros vocant.** These barbarous horaet Bad at that time entercU 

' Hnnn^ary, and penetrated efen to Vienna. His description of their 
corporeal characters corresponds to the portrait which, from Buffoh 

. downwards, so many naturalists have drawn of the Mon^Iian tribes, 
under the namd of Tartars : — 

** Habeut autem Tartan pectora dura «t robusta, faeies macraa et 
pallidas, scapulas ri^idas et erectas, nasos distortos et breves, raeata 
proeminentia et acuta, superiorem mandibulam humilem et profondam, 
dentes longos et raros, palpebral a crinibus usque ad nasum proteiH 
sas, bculas inconstantcs et nigros, aspcctus obliquos ettorroa, extre* 
mitates ossosas et nenrosas, crura quoque ^ossa, sed tibias breviores, 

• statura tamen nobis asquales ; quad euim iu tibiis d^-'ficit, in auperiori 

. eorporc comprntiatur. 

JBlumbndacu from whose Second Decade^ p. 7, 1 hate borrowed this 
quotation, obtierTes, ** that the writer obviously speaks, not of the g*. 
nuine Tatars, but of a people inost widely different from them, naneiy 

. the Mongols or Cabuucks, whose only affinity to them consisted in the 

. name by which, then, and even how, the two races are improperiy 
r.onfounded. All the characters, therefore, wliich naturalists hare a«- 
sij^ed to the Tatpjrs, belong to the totcity-diiTerent MoiigiSliaA race. 
We know, on the contraiy, that the Tatars, aro a handsome people, 

. conspicuous for the beauty and symmetry ot' their countcnaaee^ as is 
evinced in the skull here represented (No. i%\ which preseoto a 
complete contrast to the Mongolian characters 6i seYeral specimoM 
in this collection." 

Farther information on the origin of this confusion of aamet bmj be 
procured from J. R Pit<nsBR Conjecture ds OenU «t Namiag TmUot' 
oruwiy in his Qwntiojua Petropolitaiue ; alio fron hit sUiritehM 4if^ 

 dUekie^ t. i. 

* Hittofy ofMnrictL ; y. 1. p* 45, ' 
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and flattened; the forehead flat and wide; the malar 
bones standings out latterly ; the orbits very larg^e and 
opeq ; the superciliary arches elevated ; the general 
habit oT the skull in a manner swoin (quasi in£ttus et 



" The whole character of this skull corresponds to 
.the weU-kiu>wn Calrauck countenance, and agrees 
perfectly^ with the engraving of a Calmuck skull pub- 
lishfiNl by Jv B. db Fischer* ; but nothing can be more 
diflerent ftom it than the figure t in Caxper's posthu- 
mous, work 01^ the facial line, which he brings forward 
as. a representation of a head of the same race, and 
considers as a type of the formation prevailing over all 
Asia, North America, and the numerous islands of the 
Padfic Ocean. Without noticing the latter opinion, 
which is coqtradicted by the slightest acquaintance 
with the native inhabitants of these various regions, 
I shall merely observe, that I am well convinced that^ 
the skull in question belongs to that variety of the hu- 
man race which is the niiost widely difliereiit from the 
CalHiuck, viz. to the Negro. Although no nat'onal 
foim 13 so constant as not to be exposed to many devia- 
.tions, and hence we meet among Europeans with indi- 
viduals .approaching to the Negro or Mongol charac*-' 
ters, yet the form of the Calmuck head is so completely 
contrary to that of the' Negro, abd the figure in ques^ 
t.ioQ bears so genuine and unequivocal an Ethiopian 
character, that I am convinced the excellent author 
most have been deceived, and consequently that his 
WQrki besides European, contains only two African 
seolUJ:.'' 

llie head of a Yakut§, from the remotest partsS&f 
Sbeiia, exhibits the same characters. A square face ; 
large orbits, separated by a very considerable ethnipid 
bone ; the nasal bones small, and running toge^har 
above into a point. 
I This is followed by the skull of a Tungoosejl, «f that 

 I "   m "  

* DiMmrtMtio Oaieohgicd de Modo qmo Otsa n vicvm §eeommO' 
I dtni Pmriiiui, Ludg. Bat. 174S. 4to. Uii. 1. «^ 

t TraiU P^rique da JHffirtneti rit&€9, &c. ; tab i. I)f . i; Ub. 

*" t Dee! Mlt p. a, 10. $ Ibid, tab,* 15. ( Ibii. U\t . \^ . 
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description which are called Rein-deer Tungpooses. 
The face is flattened^ and of great breadth across the 
cheeks ; the forehead depressed^ the olfactory appa- 
ratus very considerable. ^ 

The decades of Blumenbach contain also figures of 
another Calmuck'*', of a Burat childt a year and a half 
old, .of a Don Cossack}:, a Daurian or Chinese Ttan- 
^oose§, and an ancient inhabitant of southern Sibe- 
riajl; all exemplifying, in a more or less marked 
manner, the characters of the Mongolian yariety1[. 

The same characters are strongly expressed in the 
«kull of a Lapland female'''''' ; and prove unequivooaHy 
that this race belongs to the Mongolian variety. 

The third or Ethiopian variety comprehend all the 
Africans whch are not incloded withm the first or Cau- 
casian division ; all of whom partake move or less of the 
well-known Negro form. 

t The front of the head, including the forehead aoA 
•face, is compressed laterally, and considerably elonga- 
ted towards the front ; hence the length of the wlwle 
skull, from the teeth to the occiput, is considerable. It 
forms, in this respect, the strongest contrast to that 
globular shape wMch some of the Caucasian races pre- 
sent, and which is very remarkable in the Turk. 

The capacity of the cranium is reduced, particulady 
in its front part, where it appears as if the forehead had 
been sliced off. The face, on the contrary, is enlai^ed. 

• Tab. 5. t T. £9. J T. 4. § T. 8S. 

^ H T. 33. Thl8 skull wa< taken from one of the fery anciMit hn- 
rlai-places which are found near the workings of old mines hi the 
nountaiuous parts of Siberia, and are ascribed by the natiTce to 
'l%chud», or barbarians. They are particularly described by Pillas, 
Reite durch vertchiedene Provinzen det Ruuuehen RtickM ; t S. p. 
'irOS, et seq. Neither history nor tradition has presenred a^y ■Msiit- 
rials of the people whose r(.'mainM and. works are found in these situa- 
tions. The lightness ot (he skull, from the entire loss of the aaiaal 
substance, corresponds with this fact in proving thr high «Btiq«ity of 
this race ; and its physical characters accord 'with those of tks tribes 
who uow occupy the same regions. 

9 A Calmuck skull of rery characteristic fbrin is r e pfcseut ed ia E. 
S NDiFORT Muteum Academicum Lugd, i/«^-?. 1. tabu I. 
** Dee. ptiHiM ; tab. 48. 
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**I measured/' says Soeiihering^ ''several Negro, 
and aeariy all my Earopean crania, in order to eomp^re 
the eapa^ty- of the respectiye cerebral cavities. I foniid, 
in the former ; 1st, That the measure taken by carrying 
a string from. the root of the nose, along the middle of 
the forehead and the sagitfal suture, to the posterior 
edge of the foramen ovale, the length of the face being 
equal, was innch shorter. 2dly, That the horizontal cir- 
oomference, measured by a string carried round the head 
irtxiTe the eyebrows and the superior edge of* the tempo- 
mi bone, was much lessl 3<Uy, That neither the long 
liameter from the forehead to the occiput, nor any 
transverse diameter between the parietal or the tempo- 
ral bones, is equal to the corresponding one in the Euro-« 
pean*/' 

fhe frontal bone is shoi^ter, and, as well as the parie-^ 
lal, less excavated and less capacious than in the Euro- 
pean ; the temporal ridge, mounts higher. ; and the space 
which it includes is much more considerable. The front 
#f the skull seems compressed into a narrow keel-like 
form between the two powerful temporal muscles, which 
rise nearly to the highest part of the head ; and has a 
compressed figure, ^hich ia not equally marked in the 
entire head, on accoiuit of the thickness of the muscles. 
Instead of the ample swell of the forehead and vertex, 
whieh rises between and completely surmounts the com- 
paiatividyweidc temporal muscles of the European, we 
often see only a small space left between the two tempo- 
ral ridges in the Ethiopian. . 

The foramen magnum is larger, and lies farther back 
in the h^ead: the other openings for the passage of the 
nerves are larger. 

The bony substance is denser and harder; the sides 
of the skull thicker y^ and the whole weight consequently 
more considerable. 

. The bony apparatus employed in mastication, and in 
forming receptacles for the organs of sense, is larger, 
stronger, and more advantageously constructed for pow- 
erful feffect, than in the races where more extensive use 

• Ueber die kSrporlicAe Vertchiedenheit da Negers voai EurO" 
fder ; § 50. 
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of ^Kfierieiice and reason^ and fpreater ciTilixatioiiy supply 
the place of animal strength. 

If the bones of the face in the Negro were taken as a 
hasis, and a eraninm were added to them of the same re- 
lalive magnitude which it possesses in thefiuropean, a 
receptacle for the brahi would be required much larger 
than in the latter case. However, we find it eonsidera- 
blf smaller. Thus the intellectual part is lessened ; the 
animal organs are enlarged $ proportions are prodiu?e4 
just opposite to those which are found in the Grecian 
ideal model. The facial angle of the skull of a Negro 
in the Collection of Mr. Abernethy is 65*. The 
laoTow, low> and slanting forehead, und the elongati- 
on of the jaws into a kind of mnszle, give to this head 
an animal character which cannot escape the most 
ennory examination. 

-A similar head, with a similar facial angle, bai bee» 
igured by £o. Sandifort'*'. It is sufilciently obvi- 
ooa, thaton arenioal antero-posterior section of the 
head, the area of the face will be more oonskierable 
ill proportion to that of the cranium, in such a akiill, 
than in the fine European forms. 
• The larger and stronger jaws require more power* 
ful muscles. The temporal fossa is much larger ; the 
ridge which bounds it rises higher on the skull^ and it 
more strongly marked, than in the European. The 
thickness of the muscular mass may be estimated from 
the bony arch, within which it descends to the lower 
jaw. The zygoma is larger, stronger, and nM>re capa* 
cious in the Negro ; the cheek-bones project remarka* 
bly, and are very strong, broad, and thit^k : benoe 
they iaflbrd space for the attachment of powerful mas* 
seters. 

- The orbits, and particularly their external apertores; 
are. capacious. 

Both entrances to the nose' are more ample, the ca- 
nity itselfcoosiderably more capacious, the plates and 
windings of the ethmoid bone more complicated, the 
cribriform lamella more extensive, than in the Ecurope* 

* Muteum Acad, Im$4. BmL T. 1. tab. 9. 
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Mi.^ The ossa nasi are flat and shortv instead of form- 
ing* the bridge-like convexity which we see in the 
European. They ran together above into an acute 
angles which mi^es them considerably resemble the 
single, triangular nasal bone of the monkey. In the 
Negro sknll^ in Mr. Abernbthy's Collection, before 
referred to, they are nearly consolidated together in 
their w^le length. 

' The superior maxillary bone is remarkably -prolong- 
td in front; its alveolar portion and the incluaed inci- 
eor teeth are oblique, instead of being perpendicular, 
as in the European. The nasal spine at the entrance 
ofthe nose is' either inconsiderable or entirely defici- 
dot. The palatine arch is longer and more elliptical. 
The alveolar edge of the lower Jaw stands forward, 
like that of the upper ; and this part in both is nar^ 
row^ elongated, and elliptical. The chin; instead of 
projecting equally with the teeth, as it does in the 
European, recedes considerably, like that of the men-* 
key. 

The preceding description of the Negro cranium 
must be taken in a general sense, with an allowance 
for exceptions and individual modifications : it is drawn 
from strongly-marked examples, and cannot therefore 
he received as universally and strictly applicable. We 
^Idom meet with instances in which the animal cha- 
racter is so strongly pourtrayed as in this subject. The 
depression, narrowness, and flatness of th'e forehead, 
the greait size and projection of the jaws, are carried 
here- to an extraordinary and very striking degree. 
Travellers inform us that several Africans differ from 
the European formation in little more than colour - so 
that the peculiar construction of the head, on the faith 
of which sonie would class these people as a distinct 
species, is by no means a constant character. \ 

This diversity of form is abundantly proved by deli- 
neations of Afncans. executed by the best artists; and 
h well illustrated by the engravings which BLumbn- 
BACH has published of six African heads'", all differing 
from each other, and exhibiting as much variety as we 

* Dec. prima ; tab. 6, 7, 8. Dec. alttra ; tab. 17, 18, 19. 
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atoiil Eatopeans. Tbey vary Aonnderably ib tlie dc^ 
vtiAopement and prominence of the forehead, in th» 
sise and arching^ of the nasal bones, in the pro^ctipn 
of .the jaws an^ teeth, the formation of the chin^tind 
in other points ; and fully justify his coodusion^ ^ge- 
nuinos JSthiopes, si craniorum foim^m speetes, non 
mnqs certe, imo vero mag'is passim inter se'paos ab in- 
▼icem differre, quam nonnulli eorum a muUonua £ttro- 
pfoorum eapitis forma difierunt*/' 
w. The tribes in the south of Africa, that is, near the 
European colony at the Cape— the Hottentots, Kaf- 
fers, Bosjesmen, &c. are not yet enough known to ena* 
ble us to decide whether they ought to be arranged 
under the Ethiopian variety, or whether they belcn^g 
to a different type. Blumenbagh has figured and 
described a si^ill in his last decade t : and, more re» 
Gently, Cuvier has published an account of a lepude 
liead. In some points these tvro specimens differ fVom 
each other remarkably. 

In the male Bosjesman's head represented by Blu- 
MEKBACH, the cranium is less compressed than in the 
Negro. The orbits and cheek-bones are wide, the 
jaws not at all prominent, the incisor teeth with their 
alveoli and chin in the same perpendicular line. The 
latter is remarkably narrow anjd sharp. The nasal 
bonos are very small, and nearly in the same plane 
with the nasal processes of the superior maxiU». 
'* The bony head of our female Bos^esman,'^ ^ys 
^ Cuvisit, '^ presented a striking combination of the 
' traits of the Negro with those of the Calmuck. In 
the Negro, the mouth is prominent, the &ce and era*> 
nium compressed laterally : in the Calmuck, the jaws 
are flattened, and the face wide. In both, the bones 
of the nose arc smaller and flatter than in the Europe- 
an. Our Bosjesman had the jaws more projectinjg 
than the Negro, the face wider than the Calmuck, and 
the nose flatter than either. In the latter respect par* 
ticularly, her head came nearer to that of the monkey 

 Dec. altera; p. 13. t Dec. quinta ; tab. 45, 
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than any I ever saw. From these general arrange* 
mento many particular traits of stiuctare result : the 
orbits are very wide in proportion to their height ; the 
entrance of the nostrils has a peculiar form ; the pa- 
Ir.te has a larger surface ; the incisor teeth are more- 
ofeffiique ; the temporal fossa more extensive ; &c. 

*' i ateo find that the occipital foramen is proporti- 
ooally larger than in other heads ; which aoeordiD|^ 
to the viQws of SoEipiERiNO^ would indicate an inieri-. 
or nature*." ' . 

The characters of .the Ethiopian variety^ as observed 
ia the geniiioe N^ro tribes, may be thus summed up : 
1. Narrow and depressed forehead ; the entire cranium . 
contacted anteriorly; the cavity less, both in its cir* 
cimiference and transverse measurements. 2. Ocdpi- 
tsl foramen and condyles placed farther back. d« 
Large space tor the temporal muscles. 4. Great die? 
velopement of the face. 5. Prominence of the jaws 
altogether, and particularly of their alveolar margins 
and teeth; consequent obliquity of the facial line. 6. 
Superior incisors slaniing. 7. Chin receding. 8. Ve* 

S large and strong zygomatic arch projecting towards 
e front. 9. Large nasal cavity. 20. SmaU and flat- 
tened ossa nasi, sometimes consolidated, and running 
into a point above. 

In all the particulars just enumerated, the J^egro 
structure approximates unequivocally to that of the 
monkey. It not only differs froin the Caucasian mo- 
del ; but is distinguished from it in two respects ; the 
intellectual characters are reduced, the animal features 
enlarged and exaggerated. In such a skull as that of 
the Negro in the Collection of Mr. Abbrnethv, which 
is strongly characterized, no person, however little 
conversant with natural history or physiology, oou\d 
(ail to recognise a decided approach to the animal 
form. This inferiority of organisation is attended with 
corresponding inferiority of faculties; which may b(; 

   " I   , , 

* ExiraU d^Obtervaiiont mr la Vimn HoUerUotte ; Mim, duMn- 
tium, p. 270, 271. 
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proved^ not so much by the uafortonate beings who 
hT9 degraded by slavery, as by every fact in the past 
history and present condition of Africa. 

I state these plain results of observation and expe- 
' rienee without any fear that you will find in them ei- 
ther apology or excuse for Negro slavery. In the 
warm and long disputes on this subject, both parties 
have contrived to be in the wrong in the question re- 
garding the Negro faculties. The abolitionists have 
erred in denying a natural inferiority so clearly evin^^ 
^ed by the concurring evidences of anatomical strue- 
tore and experience. But it was only an error of fact ; 
and may be the more readily excused, as it was on the 
side of humanity. 

Their opponents have committed the more serkw^ 
moral mistake of perverting what should constitute a 
claim to kindness and indulgence into justification or 
palliation of the revolting and antichristian practice of 
traffic in human flesh ; a practice branded with the 
doable curse of equal degradation to the oppressor and 
the oppressed. This very argument, which has been 
used for defence, seems to ine a tenfold aggravation of 
the enormity. Superior endowments, higher intellect, 
greater capacity for knowledge^ arts, and science, 
should be employed to extend the blessings of civili*> 
'zatiok, and multiply the enjoyments of social life ; not 
as a means of oppressing the weak and ignorant, of 
plunging those who are naturally low in the intcUec- 
toiail senile still more deeply into the abyss of barbarism. 

When we see a strong and well-armed person attack 
one equally powerful and well-prepared, we are indif- 
' ferent as to the issue ; or we may look on with that 
interest which the qualities called forth by the contest 
are calculated to inspire. But, if the strong attack the 
weak ; if the well-armed assail the defenceless ; if the 
ingenuity, knowledge, and skill, the superior arts and 
arms of civilized life, are combined to rob the poor 
savage of his only valuable property, personal liberty; 
we turn from the scene with indignation and abhor- 
rence. 
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They who possess higpher g^ifts should remember the 
coDdition under which they are enjoyed :' " From hins 
to whom, much is gfiven^ tnuch will be expected." 
What a commentary on this text is furnished by Ne- . 
g^ro slavery, as carried on and permitted by religious, 
nations^ by Christian kings, Catnolic majesties, defen- 
ders of the faith, &c. ! 

In the two following varieties, the figure of the 
skull IS not so strongly characterized as in the thr^ 
which have been already considered. They form> in- 
deed^ two intermediate gradations between the Euro- 
pf^an and the Mongolian on one side, and the African 
on the other. 

The fourth, or American, variety includes all the 
Americans, excepting the inhabitants of the norther^; 
parts of the continent^ which I have placed in the 
Mongolian division. 

In this variety the cheeks are broad, but the malar 
bones are more rounded and arched than in^ the Mon- 
golian ; and not expanded to such an extent on either 
side, nor possessing such an angular iform. The fore-* 
head is small and low ; the orbits deep ; and the natal 
cavity, in many cases at least, very large. The enthe 
bony apparatus of the face is in general much deve-. 
loped. ,  

Blumsnbach has published several specimens, in 
which the characters just enumerated are exemplified. 
Tab. 0. is the head of a North-American savage execu- 
ted for murder at Philadelphia. It is remarkable for 
tbe flatness and depression of the vertex, the develope- 
ment of the region above the ear, and the great size oS 
the c^factory/ apparatus. Blumenbaoh considers that 
the latter circumstance explains the anecdotes related 
by travellers of their extraordinary acuteness in thei 
leose of smelling. 

The form of this skull entirely agrees with the engra- 
ved^portraits of eight Cherokee Indians*, all of whom 

* There is an engraring, by Basirb, of seven; Lond. 17S0. Tha- 
> SXDANBEOA, a chief of the Six Nations, is represented ia as cjigra* 
>iiif by Smith, from a painting by Romnet, 1779, 
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Ittive prominent cheeks, and the upper part of the sloill 
depressed. 

The head of an American from an Indian hurial-place 
on the eastern banks of the Mississippi, about 40^ north 
latitude, Tab. 38. presents a conformation approaching 
more to the Caucasian than to the Mongolian. In a 
race, of which the characters are. intermediate between 
ttiro others, we may reasonably expect that some indivi- 
d«ali8 will approximate to one, and some to the other 
variety. 

The Eskimaux* and the Greenlanderst form a transi- 
tion h*om the American to the Mongolian variety: they 
have broad cheek-bones, li^rge jaws and face, and smatt 
flattened nose. The sise of the head altogether, and 
particularly the cnmium, is larger in the laiter than in 
the formen The figures of Blumenbach correspond to 
the best descriptions of these people, in- which the laj^ 
AesGl of their heads is noticed. 

- The head of an ancient Aturian, brought by Hrv- 
>dL]>Tt from the subterranean excavations in the granite 

 I I II I    I _   '  I I   i ,m I  , »» 

* Tah. 24 and 85 are engraTings of two EUkiauuix erania from th» 
Dani^ colonj of Nal'a on the coast of Lahrador. The strong charar* 
tert of tliese crania, and the marked affinity which they exhibit to the 
American and Mongolian races, concur with all aeeorattf deseriptioiit 
of the physical characters of the people in refuting the strange opisi* 
QO orRoBBRTBON {Hift. qf America ; ▼. 2. p. 40), that the ^kimaux 
are descendants from the Normans. Bluiibnbacii, Dec, 3. p. S^1(K 

A similar skull from Hond E^and (Dog's Island), near Ubfca, in 
Baffin's Bay, is described by Winslow, MHn.de VAcad.des Srwnro, 

m2. 

t The heads of a Greenland man and woman are represented ib tab. 
36 and 37 : they came from the Danish colony Godham, on the west 
eoast of Greenland. ^^They are laige and the eranimn in partieiilar 
is ample and elongated posteriorly. .The' bone is remarkably thin and 
light, in proportion to the size. The orbits are large : the nasal boaet 
long but yery narrow.*' Ibid, Dec^ 4. p. 12. 

X Blumbnbacii, Dec» 5. tab, 45. In one of the caTems Tisitcd by 
this indefatigable and enlightened traveller, there were the remaias 
of six hundred bodies, ^ach of which was contained in a basket or 
bag. These remains consisted either of the bones alone, of thei^ na* 
tural white colour, or reddened by annatto, or of the same preserved 
in the way of mummies, with a mixture of bitumen and leaves. l*here 
were, moreover, sarcophaguses of unbaked clay, five feet long and 
three wide, painted with figures of crocodiles, and full of bones. The 
situation of these cataracts is 5** 3* N. lat. 51* W. long, f/om Ferro. 
p. 14. 
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roeks at the cataracts of the Oiinoco in New Andalusia, 
exemplifies the low slanting forehead, as well as other 
points of the American formation. The entrance of the 
nose and the whole apparatus of smelling are very large. 
The heada of a Brasilian man and woman"*" have the low 
forehead, . broad face, and large nose of the American 
variety. In a general romidness of figure they agree - 
with the descriptions of the natives of Brazil. 

The head of the man is very ingeniously and perfectly 
preserved entire, in the state of a mummy. It is not se- 
parated from an entire embalmed body, but must have 
been cut off immediately after death ; as the skin of the 
neck is equally drawn in all directions towards the A>ra- 
mea magnum, and fixed there by the bituminous matter 
employed in the. process. The skin presetves that cop- 
per colour verging to black which distinguishes the Bra- 
.silians. The hair is shaved roimd the vertex: what is ' 
left on the top of the head, and about the ekrs, is short> 
^ongy and of the deepest black. A thin beard appears 
dn the upper lip and part of the chin. Tlie orbits and 
mouth are filled with a bituminous mass : it hangs by a 
cotton string fixed to the mouth. The slit in the exter- 
nal ear is filled ^th portions of cotton. A splendid or- 
naiaent, composed of /the finest feathers of the red tan- 
talus, the toucan, and the most brilliant parrots, covered 

the foreheadt. 

There is no American, nor indeed any other race, in 
which the forehead is so low as in the Caribs. And in 
order to exaggerate a character, which they deemed 
beautiful, they 'have had recourse to artificial means of 
flattening this region, at the time when the ^ bones ate 
•oft and capable of yielding to artificial pressure. As 
the same character of a low forehead characterizes all 
the Americans in a greater or less^ degree, similar at- 
tempt's to increase this natural defect have been made by 
' (tther tribes, as well as the Caribs in both North and 
South America. 

The skull of the Carib, in the Hunterian Collection 

^ Blumbnbach, tab.47aii<48^,. 

f JDec. 'TMtffitf, p. 15 and le. 
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.mm belonging to the College Museom, presents no en- 
' denoes of any artificial change of figure. The develope- 
-ment of the anterior cerebral lobes must have been more 
imperfect in this individual, than in any other example 
'•which I have seen. Setting aside what we should term 
'this natural defect, the organisation is perfect. The be- 
'ny substance is dense, conipiEu;t,iind hard; and the en- 
tire skull consequently very heavy. The size of tlrt 
- head, and the strong muscular impressions correspond, at 
well as the hardness of the bone, with the accounts, 
which eye-witnesses have furnished, of the coloSMd-sta- 
' ture and great strength of this race*. The frontal bone 

• it rather prominent at the glabella ; it continues, neariy 
horizontally, backwards from the orbits, rising a little 

-towards 1^ vertex. A slight convex * protuberance oi 
each side marks the situation of the anterior ceiebril 

' 'lobes. The temporal fossa is large, and the skull- con- 
•equently not wide in its lateral measurement. Althoagli 

• thus contracted at its upper and fore part, the bony re- 
ceptacle of the brain swells out below and behind^ into 

.its usual size : the fossae ccrebelli are large. 

This sing^ular formation is attended with a change 

-in the distribution and support of the weig'ht. 1 have 

. already mentioned, that in the human head the parti 
in front of the occipital condyles are heavi^ than thoie 
behind; so that the head falls forwards when left fo 

' itself, and is only retained in equilibfio> in the erad 
posture, by muscular contraction. (See pag^l64:) 
In this Carib skull, however, the parts behind prffioii- 

'. derate, and that very decidedly ; so that, 1 apprehendi 
the eyes miist be habitually directed upwards ; which 

•  — —  V 

* ^^Tlie Caribbees, properljr speaking, thoM wbo inhabit tbe Mi** 
. Mom of the Can, in Ihe Llanos of Ciunana, tlie banks of tbt Gi 
aad the pUins to the, north-east of the sources of the Orinoo* 9t9 
tinguished by their almost gi|^tic stature from all the ofthr'r nai 
I have seen in Ihe New Continent" HomoLirr, FtrmmtU Ni 
tive ; T. iii. p. 286. 
These people were called Caribbees (Carives) bf the irtt 

' tort, and are still known by that n^ame throughout Spanish A] 

al(hoQgh the French and Germans have traDsfbmed it into Cvalbei^ 
and the EngUsh hare shftttenedii into Cariba. /ML S8i. 
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% the More probable, as tha orbits, in some' d^rrae, 
ook upwards^ even when the zygomas are horizontal. 
The bice is characterized by its g^reat size and strength, 
ind the marked developeraent of all its parts. What . 
he front of the skull ha& lost, seems compensated, here. . 
The nasal bones are not very small nor flat; the cavity 
i ample ; the jaws and teeth powerfiU. The superior • 
aanllary bone is very long from the orbit to the al* 
reoli, ami slopes regularly forwards in this part 

Another Carib skull in the College Museum coin- 
sides with this in the form of the forehead, in the direc^ 
lion of the eyes upwards, and in the preponderance of 
the .parts placed behind the foramen magnum. 

The same character is seen in a skull engraved in . 
\be /tmmal de Physique* : but the representation is 
too badly executed to admit of a satisfactory determi* : 
nation whether it is a j^aturt^l formation, or the. effect - 
of art. Its very general existence in the native tribes* 
of America is expressly and strongly pointed out by 
Humboldt. '' There is no race -on the globe, in 
which the frontal bone is more depressed backwards, . 
or which has a less-projecting forehead, than the Ame- 
lican.'' " This extraordinary flatness is to be found 
UBong nations, to whom the means of producing arti- 
licial deformity are totally unknown ; as is proved by 
the crania of Mexican inciians, Peruvians, and Atiircs, 
bueagbt over by Mr. Bonpland and myjself, and of 
which several were deposited in the Museum of N^tu-> 
nd History at. Paris.'-' 

He thinks that ''the custom of flattening the head, 
hid its origin in the idea that beauty consists in such £ 
form of the frontal bone, as to characterize the race ii^ 
a decided manner." — ^The Aztecs, who never disfi- 
gore the heads of their children, represent their prin- 
cipal divinities, as their hieroglyphical manuscripts 
prove, with a licad much more flattened than any I 
hav^ seen among the Caribst." 

• April 1789. T. 34. tab. 1. 

t Political Ettay, t, i. p. 154, and note. 

8eei. JL-^Chap IV.— No, 28. L 
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That, in compliance with a strange notion of beaa- 
ty, attempts are made by these people to flatten <heir 
foreheads still farther, and that for this purpose they 
sabject children's heads to pressure immediately after 
birth, and continue it for some time, is proved by the 
roost respectable and abundant testimony. In certain 
crania rery unequivocal marks of this process ve 
found; actual indentations of the forehead, producing' 
a degree of deformity quite difl*erent from natural de- 
pression of the skuU, or from the instances of mallbr- 
mation which are occasionally seen. Some, indeed, 
have argued that even these are natural forms, and 
have boldly denied the possibility of producing the 
effect by such means as those described*. 

The bones are the most solid parts of our fhune; 
«nd form a kind of firm support and foundation, on 
which the softer structures rest Yet physiological ex- 
periments, and the phenomena of disease, prove that 
they change more easily than the softer parts of the 
body. Their elements are continually detached and 
removed in an insensible manner, by the absorbents; 
while the loss thus occasioned is repaired by the depo- 
sition of other particles newly secreted from the blood. 
This continual change in the bony materials of the bo- 
dy is well illustrated by the experiment of mixing 
madder with the food of animals. SoOn after this has 
been begun, the bony substance is found of a pink 
colour throughout ; and this dye is as quickly removed, 
when the madder is no lonsrer administered. 'The 
short period in which such changes are brought about, 
forms a striking contrast to the indelible nature of the 
marks produced in the cutis by gunpowder and other 
colouring matters. The uninterrupted exchange of 
particles, carried on in the bones from the period of 
their first formation, allows them to accommodate tfann- 
selves to the neighbouring parts, and to become, as it 

* SABATfBB, TraiU (TAnaiomie^ t. i. p. 85. Campke ia KUimgn 
SchnfUn^ V. 1. p. 17. Arthaid in Journal de PkyofHc, April 1789. 
Ditserlalion tur ia Conformation de la Tele dei CaraSibti^ ti tur pttl- 
quet Utagii bisarrcs atlribuiet d dct Nationt SwvMget, 
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vrete, formed and fashioned by their action. The con- 
fiyrmation of the head afforda the most unequivocal 
proof of this circumstance. The internal.surface of the 
crtuaium exhibits a mould of the lobes and convoluti- 
ons of the brain^ to which it was adapted ; and the 
external surface displa}'s the most manifest impressions 
ftom the actions, of muscles, as well as traces of the 
form of the features, the general configuration oC 
which may be easily conjectured from a view of the 
bony skull. In like manner, the shape of the bones 
may be affected by the pressure of tumours, by collect- 
ions ofptis in their cavities, by constant weights, as 
that of the trunk bearing on the lower limbs, beibre 
their substance is hard enough. Hence we cannot 
doubt that the cranium may experience a partial 
change of ^gure, if a given external pressure can be 
kept up for some time ; and the -comparative softness 
of its texture at birth renders that a very fovorable 
period for such attempts. 

The objection will occur, that the functions of the 
bnun would be suspended by an effi^tual presi^ure ;— 
that the in&nt's Ufe would be endangered. They 
who have seen a child'shead after it has passed through 
a aiBail pelvis in a difficult labour, under which cir- 
ciUBStances it is often found squeezed into an oblong 
shape, will not entertain much apprehension for the 
effects of such manoeuvres as are said to be. practised 
00 ^B Garib and other American newly-born infants. 
It is not necessary, however, to suppose the force so 
considerable, as to affect the figure of the bone at the 
tune: I should rather apprehend that the ultimate 
effect is produced by the continued action of a gentle 
pressore, as the thigh and leg of a ricketv child slowly 
vield to the weight of the b^y. The change of form 
IS produced organically, not mechanically. 

Should it be objected, that such unnatural violence 
would prevent or imp^e the developement of the 
brain, and could not be borne without fatal results ; I 
reply, that if the fletct can be established, the supposi- 
tion, on which this objection rests, must be lin- 
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grounded. And that it is so, I am fartlier induced to 
believe by cases of large bony tumours grawing within 
the sknll, and encroaching* on the brain, witliout 
causing any of those inconveniences or dangers which 
a small sudden pressure often produces. In the newly- 
born child, too, when the sotares are all open, the 
brain, if prevented from, growing in one direction, 
may expand easily in other quarters. 

1 conclude, therefore, that the thing is possible: ami 
I shall add the evidence, which seems to me <{\i\t» suf- 
licient to prove that it is true. 

Besides the Carib' skull, which I have . already dcs- 
cribed, in which the forehead indeed is extremely lo^, 
but the continuity of outline, regularity of form, sym- 
metry and harmony of parts, prove that it is a natural 
iDrganisation ; there are many others, Hi which tlie 
regular outline is interrupted, the smooth donvexity of 
the. skull* harshly and abruptly disturbed, an uneven 
rising and sinking surface substituted for the iiaturalLjr 
uniform swell of the forehead; and a configuration u 
thus produced, such as would naturally arise from lire 
alleged artificial process, but totally different from any 
thing in the works of nature. 

Various modes of proceeding are described ; tlie dif- 
ferences in this respect, in the method of application, 
the length and constancy of the process, the resistance 
of the skull and brain during the pressure, and the de- 
gree of recovery after its cessation, account for the indi- 
• vidual diversities in these compressed skulls. 

The tenth plate of Blumenbaoh's first decade is the 
head of a male Carib from the island of St. Vinccnt't* ; 

* This is the race which occupied th6 West-Indian isIaiuN at th* 
time of their first discovery bj Coluxbus, and agreet^ in phjiiical rWr 
ractertt wkh the Caribs of the Continent already alludrd to (pi M0» 
Bote *), from whom they were originally derived. Euroitean UiistiUt^ 
and cucroachiuent contiued the last smaU remnant of this iinfortoaate 
race on a part of tho island of St. Vincent*s. They wcte here dittiD- 
riii«hed, under the name of Red Caribs, from the desceudautH uf soae 
Negroes who escaped firom a shipwreck, and whose oumbrrt were 
perhaps augmented in other ways, who were called Black Cariha. 
The latter are merely Negroes. The hostilities of the two races hare 
been very fatal to the fimner; wko are now Dearly ' extinct.-— £ik 
wARJi's, HUtory oftht FTeti indict; 1. p. 411. 



in vrhieh the frontal bone> originally very low, presents 
a broad indentation about its middl^. Tbe enumerated 
cbaraeters are» ''a depressed forehead (frons retropres* 
sa) ; orbits sarprisinglv large, patuloas, and looking 
i^waids, as is seen in hydrooephalic patients ; the or- 
bital plate of the frontal bone slanting down^mds; and 
the superciliary margin very obtuse." p. W. 

In his second decade*, Blumsnbaoh has figured the 
skull of a female Garib from the same island as the prt- 
ceding, where the forehead is much lower, and the or^ 
bits are in like manner directed upwards. How stri- 
kingly it deviates from the ordinary construction, may 
be collected from the author's expressionsi^^'prodigioi- 
sum plane craninm'^^ — ^''horridaet fere monstrosa hu- 
jus d^itis distortio.'^ The contraction of the front 
seems to have been compensated by expansion of the 
lateral and posterior parts ; so that this head, when 
placed on the vertebral colomn, must evidently have 
preponderated backwards. 

A head in all points very similar to this is in the poa^ 
session of Dr. LSikOH : a broad flat surface above, or n^ 
ther behind the eyes, seems to mark out the situation 
and action of the pressure. The preponderance of the 
parts behind the occipital condyles is the same. 

The kindness and liberality of Mr. Cline enable me 
todeaeribe a very interesting specimen in his Ck)Uecti- 
on ; and thus to illustrate, by direct contrast, the dififerr 
ence between the natural and artificial form of the €a- 
rib head. The artificial excavation of the frontal boue 
and the superficial risings denoting the anterior cere* 
bral lobes, are obvious on the first inspection. It is 
clear too, that this individual would have had naturally 
avery low forehead. A violent and unnatural bulge 
behind and at the sides seems to shew that the contrac-s 
tion in front has been compensated by an equivalent 
extension in those quarters. The figure of the occipi- 
tal bcNoe is so changed, that the external transver.se 
ridge, which naturally forms the posterior boundary of 



 Tab. 80. p. 15. 
l2 
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the basis cranii/is now far within that boundary, 
face is broad across the eyes and chefeks ; the inte 
between the orbits wide ; those cavities are large, s 
',low^ and directed upwards. - The facial angle is 
-The distance from the posterior edge of the vome 
4he corresponding vertical point of the head is onl 
inches : the ti^nsverse measurement at the same p< 
6 inches; across the cOrotial suture^ 6} inches. ' 
distance from the alveolar edge of the superior ma: 
to the back of the occiput is 8 inches ; from the oec 
'to the pqsterior edge of the foramen magnum*, 3\ 
the anterior, 4^. When the skull is supported on 
eondyles, the back part greatly preponderates. 
' This skull, like that which Dr. Leaoh posses 
«ame from the island of St Viriceht's. It was pres 
ed to Mr. Clinb by a surgeon of Tobago ; who sti 
thatlhe individual had been chief of the Red Can) 
St. Vincent^s ! that he. used to come to Tobago: 
the commercial and other business of his tribe ; tha 
was well known there, and regarded as an intellig 
well-informed, and prudent character"*. 

A more detailed knowledge of the two Carib r 
whose skulls are above described, would be highh 
teresting in physiology. 

A head precisely similar to this of Mr. Cline 
been ^gured^ by Hunauld, in the Memoirs of 
Royal Academy of Sciences t. 

The inferences, to which these and similar^! 
mens lead, are completely supported and confirmei 
the unanimous testimonies of the most judicioot 
respectable travellers; which cannot be set a 
without a degree of scepticism that would equ 
prevent us from believing all that is stated on i 
authority. 

Labat relates, that *' the Caribs ait) all well n 
and proportioned ; their features are suflBciontly agi 

* Bcsidcg the sknll which iti figured bjr Mr. Aetuauo in ikc • 
na(de Physique^ %. 31. he mentions another, in which thcrt vi 
largo d«prc»Hi(>ii in riie centre of the os fJronti»; p. Ji53» 

t 1740. p. 3T1. tab. 16. fig. 1. 
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able, excepting the forehead, which appears raAer 
extraordinary, being very flat/ and as it were depress 
led. These people are not' bom so; but they force 
the head io assume that form, by placing on the fore- 
head of the newly-born child a small plate, whioh 
they tie firmly behind. Thisremains until the bones 
have acquked their consistence; so .that the forehead 
is flattened to that degree, that they can see almost 
perpendicularly above them, without * elevating the 
head*. 

Cqndaminb^ informs us, that'f the appellation Oom- 
gaas in the language of Peru, as well as Gambevas in 
that of Brazil given- to the same people by the Porlu- 
guese of Para, signifies 'flat-head/ For they have 
the4itrange custom of pressing between two plates the 
forehead of their newly-born children, in order to give 
them this singular shape, and make them, as they say, 
resemble the full mooat/' 

A collateral proof of these practices is afforded by 
their having been noticed and expressly prohibited by 
the Spanish ecclesiastical councils (as related by Blu- 
menbach), two hundred years ago. In the history of 
the third synod of the diocese' of Lima, held in July 
1585, a decree was passed against the Indian practice* 
ef disfiguring the bead. " Cupientes penitus extir- 
pare abusum et superstitionem, quibus Indi passim in-K 
fantum capita formis imprimunt, <juas ipsi vocant caito, 
oma*, opalta ; — statuimus et prsecipimus,'' &c. &c. reci- 
ting various punishments, as, for instance, that any wo- 

* VQifdge aux Islet de VAnUrique^ 1 8. p. 78. Bluiunbach alM 
cites the authority of Ovibdo HUtoria Qeneral de las Ind\as ; 1535, 

5. 8^. and Raymond Breton Dieliormaire CaraUe-Framcoit ; 160§. 
TO. pp. 56, 98, 145, 889. 

The same, custom, which belonged originaUy to the red-oohNure4 
aatires of the West Indies, has been adopted bj the free Negroes or 
$lack Caribs of St. Vincent's. See Thibault db Chantalon, ^c^- 
eg « d la Martinique^ p. 39 ; and Amic in Journal dt Physique, t. 39. 
p. 188. 

^ Mitnoire d" VAcad, des Sciences, 1745, p. 487-8. Uixoa gifes 
the same testimon/ respecting the Omagaas; Travels in 8<mih Ants- 
rieay r. 1. p. 394 ; a.'Bo ToaquiiuoA MonarcfUa Yndiana ; U ni. p. 
683. 
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man fouBrd guilty^ " frequenlet doctrinam per conti* 
luios decern dies muie et veq>eri, pro prima culpa ; pro 
•ecimda vero per viginti/^ fee* 

Tius custom has prevailed as much in North, as in 
Bonth America, and in the islands. Adair says, that 
the northern savages ''flatten their heads in divers 
forms ; but it is chiefly the crown of the head they 
depress^ in order to beautify themselves, as thefar wild 
ftaey terms it ; for they call us Longvheads by way of 
contempt/' '* They fix the tender infant on a kind of 
cradle, where his feet are tilted above a foot lugher 
than a horizontal position ; his head bends back into a 
hole made on purpose to receive it; when he bears 
the chief part of his weight oa the crown of the head, 
upon a small bag of sand, without being in the least 
able to move hiniselft/' 

Lastly, the very interesting narrative of the journey 
to the source of the Missouri, performed by Messrs. 
Lewis and Clarke, informs us that the attempts at 
beautifying the head, by flattening its fore^part, have 
been and are very extensively practised among nearly 
all the tribes situated on the west of that great range 
of mountains, running nearly parallel to the west 
coast of America, from which the waters flow on one 
side to the Pacific, and on the othfl^rinto the Missiasippi 
and its various tributary streams. 

" The most distinguishing part of their physiogno- 
my is the peculiar flatness and width of their forehead ; 
a peculiarity which they owe to one of those customs 
by which nature is sacrificed to fanti^tic ideas of beau- 
ty. The custom, indeed, of flattening the head by 
lurtiticial pressure during infancy, prevails among all 
the nations we have seen west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. To the east of that barrier the fashion is so per- 
fectly unknown, that there the western Indians, with 

* J. S. DB AouinnB Colleciio maxima Coneiiiorum omnium Hi^ 
paniar ei Novi Orbit ; ed. 9. RMnie, 1755. foL t. ri. p. 204. 

f History of the North- American Indians, p. 8. See alto Liw^ 
son's History ofV.arolina, "p. S8 ; and Chablstoiz Hitt'.M Is iV#ir- 
vslU France, t 3. pp. 187, 8SS. 
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the excopticn of the Alliatan or Snake Nation, are de- 
signated by the common name of Fiat-heads."—- 
" Wherever it may have begun, the practice is now 
universal amonc* these nations. Soon after the b'irtli 

- of the child^ the mother, anxious to procure for her 
infant the recommendation of a broad forehead, places 
it in the' compressing machine, where it is kept for ten 
or twelve months ; though the females remain longer 
than the boys< The operation is so gradual, that it k 
not attended with pain ; but the impression is deep 
and permanent. The heads of the children, when 
they are released from the bandage, are not more than 

- two inches thick about the upper edge of the fore- 
head ; and still thinner above : nor, with all its efforts, 
can nature ever restore its shape ; the heads of grown 
persons being often in a straight line from tho nose to 
the top of the forehead*," 

Besides this general statement, applying to the 
western tribes altogether, these enterprising travellers 
note the existence of the practice on many particular 
occasions ; as among the Skilloots (p. 389^ ; the Wah- 
kiacums (p. 892)'; the Sokulks, where tne head was 
• so flattened, that the forehead runs straight from the 
nose to the crown (p. 351) ; and the Chinnooks, whose 
heads they speak of as having been flattened in a most 
disgusting manner. In one tribe which they saw on 
the Pacific, they expressly mention that the custom 
did not exist (p. ^28). 

That nothing might be wanting to this part of the 
proof, the very bandages employed by the Caribs have ' 
been brought into Europe. A description and figures 
of themr may be seen in the J<mrnal de Physigvei'^ 

The fifth or Malay variety, including the inhabi- 
tants of the numerous Asiatic islands, and those oT th^ 
Great Pfiicific Ocean, constitutes an intermediate link 
between the European and Negro. The cranium is 

'*' Travels to the Source of the Miteouri, ehap xxiii. See also 
Mkarbh, of the Natives about Nootka Sound ; Voya^et from China 
to the N. fV. Coatt of America, p. 249. 

t Aug. 1791. p. 132. Ub. 1 & 2. 
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moderately narrowed and slanting at its anterior and 
upper part ; the face large, and all its parts fully de- 
veloped ; the jaws more or less prominent. 

It mast be confessed, that the numerous tribes incli^ 
ded within the boundaries of this variety dilfer consi- 
derably from each other ; and, consequently, that the 
whole cannot fall within any one clearly marked dia- 
meter. The Flipua race are described as having all the 
appearance of Negroes. I have seen no skull, nor any 
representation of one, belonging to a native of New 
tiuifiiea. The New Hollanders certainly partake of 
the Negro form, yet are still easily distinguishable from 
African Negroes. In the two heads engraved by Blv- 
HENBAGH'*', the forehead rather slants above the eyes, 
rbttt the head rises to a considerable height at the coro- 
nal suture. The nose is not so flat, nor the zygoma so 
prominent, as in the African. The alveolar edge of 
the upper jaw projects in front ; the chin is not cat 
off, as in the Negro. The crania of New Hollanders 
which I have seen correspond with these. In some, u 
in a female skull in the College Museum, the superior 
incisors are placed as obliquely as in the N^pro ; bat 
none have so low a forehead and vertex as some of that 
race. 

The Otaheitean skullt does not differ in any essential 
points from the European formation, so far as the cra- 
nium goes. The front and lower part of the forehead 
may be a little contracted and slanting. The face is 
altogether large, and the upper jaw fully developed: 
its alveolar portion, too, projects slightly in frt>nt. 

The head of a native of Nukahiwah|,oneof thegroup 
called the Marquesas Islands, presents a very beautiful 
and symmetrical organisation corresponding to the de- 
5c!riptions of the great stature, fine proportions, and 
strength of these islanders. Except that the feee is 
larger, its lower part especially more considerable and 
prominent than in the best models of the Caucattan 
variety, and that the jaws and teeth altogether have a 

* Tab. 97 & 40. 'f Ibid,tab.SS. X IlHd.lab.50. 
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nAflced projection, this head is not very essentially dto« 
tiogpoished. from that fonn. The forehead is indeed 
Dlore slanting than in the intellectual European heads ; 
bfttt the whole structure has unequivocal marks of an 
organisation calculated for strength. 

The skull of a Buggess'*', from the island of Celebes 
has^tiie low slanting forohead, large tkee, and promi- 
B0Dt jaws of the true Negro ; hut it comlHues the la- 
Uffal eaqpansion^ particularly across the cheeks, of the 
Bf oi^g^lian variety. 

The arrangement of skulls under the five general 
fonns j nst described is, in a great measure arbitrary. It 
must not, therefore, be taken in a strict sense : we must 
ribt expect to find all the individuals, comprised under 
each of these varieties, decisively distinguished by the 
sKsigned characters firom all others. In the endless 
diversity of individual forms, many instances are met 
with, in each variety, of organisations approaching to 
those of the others ; so that among many Europeans 
and Negroes we might select skulls in which it would 
be difficult to determine the predominant character* 
The two intermediate forms between the Caucasian 
oiddle, and the Ethiopian and Mongolian extremes, 
complete the series of gradations. Of the numerous 
tribes or nations in each division, some come nearer to 
one and some to the other of the twoT immediately ad- 
joining varieties. Thus the natives of some islands in 
die South Sea are hardly to be distinguished in coun- 
tenance and head from Europeans ; while others ap- 
proach as near to the Negroes. The Marquesans, the 
Society, Friendly, and Sandwich Islanders, might be 
almost arranged under the Caucasian variety ; while 
the natives of New Guinea, New Holland, Van Die- 
men's Land, New Britain, &c. Lousiade, &c. have 
strongs claims to be admitted into the Ethiopian divisi- 
on ; and those of Solomon Islands, the New Hebrides, 
and New Zealand, form so many points of transition 
between the two. The same observation holds good 
of the other varieties. Hence, if we had numerous 

* Ibid. tab. 49. 
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specimens of each, we might arrange theiti in smcb a 
manner, that the interval between the most perfect . 
Caucasian model and the most exaggerated Negro or 
Mongolian specimens should be filled with forms con? 
ducting us from one to the other by almost impercepti- 
ble gr^ations. We must therefore conclude, that the 
diversities of features, and of sku)ls are not sufficient : 
to authorise us in assigning the diifei^nt races of man- 
kind in which they occur to species originally different 
This conclusion will be strengthened by the analogies . 
of natuj;al history.* The differences between human 
crania are not more considerable, nor even so remark- 
able, as some variations which occur.in animab confes- 
sedly of the same species. The head pf the wild boar 
is widely different from that of the domesitic pig. The . 
different breeds of horses and dogs are distinguished by 
the most striking dissimilarities in the skull ; in which . 
view^the Neapolitan and Hungarian horses may be- 
contrasted. The very singular form of the skull in tlie 
Paduan fowl is .a more remarkable deviation from the 
natural structure than any variation wiiich occurs in 
the human head. 

The oblique position of the anterior incisors in the 
Negroes and some other tribes, which have prominent, 
jaws, is the only national difference I know of in the 
teeth. Their size and form exhibit merely individual 
differences. The complete and minute correspondence, 
of the teeth in number and form, through all races of 
men, is a strong argument for the unity of the spe- 
cies. 

Blumenbach'*' has pointed out what he conceived 
to be a peculiarity in the teeth of some Egyptian mum- 
mies, which first attracted his notice on examining 
two specimens in the year ^779. The incisors instead 
of possessing their ordinary thin cutting edges, were 

* Von den Zahtun der alien jEgypii^, und wm dtn Mumiem, ia 
the GoUing. Magazin der fVisgenteh. und Littermtur. p. 1. 

De Gen. Hum. Far, Nat. sect. iii. § 64. 

Beytrdge zur Naturgeichickte^ part il. VeUr dm jEg^hn 
MumieHy § 11. 
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in tfieir bocTies^ and resembled tnmcftted cones; 
tapidati were not pointed, as is wsMl, but broad 
It on the masticating snrface> and very similar Uif 
eigphboaring' bi^uspides. The same circum*- 
s hare been observed in other ^pecimens^ as 'in a 
\y at Cambridge, described by Middieton*, in* 
3tat Casselt ; and in a, third at Stattgardt* Blv* 
ILCH observed a similar structure in the h^ad of a 
' nmmmj, which he opened in London§ ; and in 
3r which he received'as a present from IMTr. Tur- 
of Cambridge.|| "There must/' he observe*, 
teat differences in the crania of various mummies 
it is considered that the practice of embahniag 
>dy after death prevailed in Egypt for many ages, 
; which great \icissitudes occurred in the goveni- 
and fnhabitants of the country ; consequently we 
t reasonably expect to ^nd this formation of the 
in every specimen ; yet it constitutes a singular 
y, and deserves mention, as it may assist in dis- 
shing the mummies of some particular age and 
i. It would be difficult to assign a satisfactory 
for this peculiarity ; yet we may not improbably 
^ it in great part to the kind of food taken by the 
aansi which Diodorous Siculus expressly describes 
'e consisted of vegetables, roots, &c. Hence the 
must have been worn down ; and it has been.ob^ 
[ that these organs, when reduced by attrition, 
posely diminished in length, grow thicker, botlr 
1 and animalsH." 

milar formation of the teeth was noticed by WiN« 
** in the cranium of a Green)ander from the Isle 
 

nmrnent, Anliq, in fVorks^ ▼. 4. *'Quod rero singulare et 
fere ioeo habendum, (denies) anteriores s. incisorcs, hob acn- 
idem atque ad incideadum apti, sed periode ac maxiUares lali 
tque obtusi sunt** 

.ucKMANN*8 Nachricht wm einer Mumie ; BrauMchwei|f. 
CFVUNBACB Beytrdge ; pait 2. page 98. 
iloMopkical Trantacliom, 1794. part ii. p. 184 
c quarta Crardorumy p. 4. 
\ G. H, Far, Nat. sect. iii. § 64. 
fim de VAcad, des Sciencn de Pari* ; 1129, p. 839. 

:*. IL'-Chap, ir.^No. 29. M . 
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of Dogs (Hond-Eyland), on the west coast of Oreen- 
l%nd. ^' The incisors/' says this anatomist, " aie .flat 
from before backwards, and short, instead of -having a 
catting edge ; hence they resemble grinders more than 
cjatting teeth.'' '' Mr. Riecke, who {^resented mb 
with this cranium, said that the inhabitants of Hqnd- 
Eyland eat their meat raw/' They move their jaws 
in a very singular manner, and make several grimaees 
while chewing and swallowing. It was the observa-^ 
tion of this spectacle that induced him to seek for an 
opportunity of discovering whether these islanders 
possessed any peculiarity of construction in their jaws 
or teeth." 

This account is confirmed by two Eskimaux crania* 
in th^ possession of Blumekbach, which exhibit the 
8%me worn appearance of the teeth. It is well known 
ha observes, that the Eskimaux ar^ derived from the 
same race with the Greenlanders, and that their name 
has its origin from their practice of eating raw flesh. 
; A similar configuration of the inferior incisors was 
found in the head of the Guanche mummy figured in 
Blumsnbach's Fifth Decade, tab. xlii. p. 8. 

I have seen the same configuration in the heads of 
]^(gyptian mummies, and in other instances ; and aa 
fully convinced that there is no real original difference 
in the fbrm of the teeth inthese cases; and that the 
observed peculiarity is entirely owing to the mechan- 
ical attrition which the teeth hath experienced in -all 
the examples. As the incisors are wedge-shaped, and 
increase gradually in thickness from their cutting edge 
to the gums, when half worn away they lose their 
natural appearance of cutting teeth, and resemble in 
form those found in the crania above mentioned. If 
the teeth are naturally large and strong, the appear- 
ance will be more marked. We cannot admit aa 
original difference of form, until it is proved by the ex- 
hibition of entire teeth in which the enamel has not 
been worn away from the masticating surface. 

At all events, the notion that the teeth grow thicker 

« Dee. tenia, tab. 84 A 85. 
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in eomeqfiance of the attrition of their surface, is not 
admissible. No point is more clearly ascertained/ than 
that these orgtins have no powers of growth, or organic 
change ; and that they experience no alteration, after 
appearing through the gam, but that of mechanical 
wearing or chemical decay. That their substance 
postfiesses neither vessels nor nerves, is» I think fully 
proved- by what I have stated in another place*. 

The assertion of Buffon Erxlsben> and others, 
that the teeth of the Calmucks are longer, and sepa- 
rated by wider intervals from each otju&r, is contra- 
dicted by the specimens of their crania in the posseS'!' 
sion of Blumbnbaoh. 

Certain colours and forms are given to the teeth 
artificially, in some instances, by way of ornament 

Mr. MARSDENt informs us-that the Sumatrans com* 
municate to the teeth a jetty blackness by the em- 
pyreumatic oil of the cocoa-nut shell ; an4 that they 
even abrade the enamel, that they may receive and 
iretain the dye more perfectly. 

The very general practice among the Malays and 
Asiatic Islanders, of chewing the areka-nut, betel-leaf, 
and. ebnnamor lime};, turns the teeth black, unless 
^leat piuns are taken to prevent it, and covers them 
with a brownish black incrustation. From one or the 
other of these causes the teeth are blackened in the 
Javanese^, the Birmans||, TunquiiieselB, and Buggesr 
scs**. 

Some Negro tribes file their teeth so as to make 
them conical and sharp-pointedtt ; some file away 

* In RiBs'8 Cyclopaedia^ art. Cramum. 

f Hi^ory of Sumatra ; ed. 3, p. bS. 

X Tiie |ira(!tice is denrribed particularly by Dampikr, Foyagtt, ▼. 
1. p. S18. ** It taates rough in the mouth, and dyes the lips red,- hikI 
the teeth blael^ ; but it preserves them, and cleanseth tiie gums." See 
tlso ▼. 9. p. &4*. 

4 Blumcnbach, tab. 39. Hawumwoeth's CoUection of Voyaga, 
T. a. pp. 880, 847. 

U BYms,- Embaaty to Ava ; t. 8. p. 885. 

*| Dampibr^ t. 2. p. 41. 

** BLriiBNBACii, tab. 40. 

•ft Chuschill's V(^ag€$, ▼. 6. pp. 188, 148, 886. Phiht. Trant. 
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•Iheir inner edge^, or notch thetnt ; fi^m^ evfiR S^M 
«ttem away, down to this grums];. 

A more or less conipieie abrasion of the enamel h 
'Tery common among the Asiajtic island^r9§. 

The observations in the following chapter respectr 
ingthe varieties of form in general, inclnde the Bub- 
jeets of national features and form of the skull. I jshali 
only make a few reVnarks here on some attempts at^ex- 
.plaining the latter streets. 

Climate has generally been brought forwards as the 
cause of the varieties that distinguish man. U hashi^ 
•almost uaiversaily represented as the source of dif&r- 
enees in colour, and not much, less depended on for 
colving the great problem of varieties of form. '' The 
inquiry into the causes of difference of features is expor 
-sed/' aays Bluiiknbaoh, " to such serious dlfficuUies, 
ihat we can only expect to arrive at a probable solu- 
tion. 

*' That climate is the principal agent in prodiKing 
difference of features, is proved to my satisfaction* bf 
three arguments. 

" 1. In the natives of certain regions, a national 
countenance is so common and universal in persons of 
all conditions, that it can be referred to no oth^r caoae. 
The Chinese may serve as an example ; the characte- 
ristic flattened countenance being as general -among 
them, as great symmetry and beauty are among the 
English and M ajorcans. 

" 2. Unless I am greatly deceived, there am inatanees 
of people who, after leaving their old abodea^ have in 

T. 73. p. 92. WiNTBRBOTTOM OH the Nalive AjrUaiu ; r, 1. 101. 
ThB JSiimatraDs aUo do a : Maasobn, p. 53. 

* TucKBY*s NamUiv0 of « Voyage to the Congo^ pp. 80, 13 i. 

t Ibid. p. 210. / 

X Vancouvbr (band in the natires of TriDidad Bay, on. the north 
V9it eoast of Americt, that ^ ail the teeth of both sexes were, b/ 
some process, ground uniformly dowa horizontally to the puns.** Y.3. 
p. 247. It yihn also obsenred by PnaousB, Vc^jfuge rouMd the PVmii^ 
T. 2. p. 138. 

4 In Magindanao ; Forebst, Voyage to New Guinea^ p. 837 : in 
•Celebes ; Blumbnbach, dee. 5. tab. 40 : in J«va, IlAwsaswoETai ▼» 
3. p. 340. Blumbnbach de G, U, Far, Nat. p. 231. ^ 
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ptogT6Bs of time assumed new featares, eomspoiidiiij| 
to their new situations. Thus the Yakuts are referred 
hj those who have investigated northern antiquities^ 
to the Tatar race : but their countenance is now com- 
pletely Mongolian, according to the reports of the most 
accurate ob^rvers, and to a Yakut skull in my collec- 
tion. Thus also it has been observed that the Creole 
ofliipring of European parents in the West^Indian is-^ 
lands have, in some deg^ree^ exchanged their native 
British features for those characteristic of the American 
aborigines, and have acquired their deeper eyes and 
higher cheeks/' He adds, that the northeni invaders; 
who have at different times entered India, have gradu- 
ally assumed the character which the climate fc^ im- 
pressed on the natve Hindoos. 

" 8. Nations, v^ich can be deemed only colonies of 
one and the same race, have acquired different charac- 
teristic countenances in different climates. It is now 
proved that the Hungarians and Laplanders come ffom 
one stock. The latter have acquired, in their northern 
abodes, the cast of countenance peculiar to the inhabi- 
tants of those cold regions ; while the former have as- 
sumed a more elegant formation in their milder^eats 
near Ghreece and Turkey*/' 

That so able a writer could find no better proofs iii 
support of his opinion, only shews how completely un^^ 
founded that opinion is. 

The flat face of the Chinese not only extends 
throughout that vast empire, which covers nearly forty 
degrees of latitude and seventy of longitude, but also 
over the neighbouring" regions of central and northern 
Asia, the north of Europe, and of AiTierica : over a 
very large portion of the globe, including- every possi- 
ble variety of heat and cold, elevation and lowness, 
moisture and dryness, wood, marsh, and plain. 

That European Creoles in the West Indies, in Ame- 
rica, and in the East, have preserved their native fea- 
tures in all instances where no into:;rr;lxtare of blood 
has occurred, is proved by the uniiiturrupted experi- 
ence of the Spaniards, Portuguese, and Lnglish, who 



• D$ G. H. fmr. Nut. »ect. iii» § 57. 



hi^ind fefmgTi ookMiies, in climates moat difiTereiitfif^ 
tbsif pwikf iQtig&t than «iy othernatiou. 

i^» the Yakuts, which are now decidedly Mongpolian 
in tbeir features, had originally the Caucasian formati- 
^, and if the northern invaders of India have assumed 
the Hindoo couptenance, the change must have been 
ffected by intej-marriages. All who have visited In- 
dia, and attentively examined its various people^ uua- 
WttOttsly represent that the Afg-hauns and Mongcols of 
pure blood are, at this moment, just as distinct in fea- 
tiir^s from the Hixnloos, as the parent races are in their 
Oiiginal seats. 

Heepectlng the case of tlte Hungarians and Laplaiid- 
ers, if we admit their descent from one stock, which is 
probable/ let us next ascertain what the amount of the 
diffarences between them may be, and then inquire whe- 
ther mixture with other races may not have produced 
these. 

Bluuenbagh proceeds to observe, that the intermix- 
ture of races has a great effect in modifying the natural 
countenance ; and that the ancient Germans, the modern 
fripsies, and the Jews, afford examples . of peculiarand 
idistinctire casts of countenance being preserved in every 
climate. These well-known facts are quite sufficient to 
overturn the » hypothesis which refers the differences oi 
features to climate ; and a short examination of the ra- 
ces in any part of the world will soon supply numerous 
•mdditional ones. Indeed, I do not know a single well-es- 
.tablished fact or sound argument in its favour^. 

Some have even attempted to shew how climate might 
operate in producing national features. '' En e£fet," 
says VoLNEY, '' J'observe que la figure des Negrea re- 
pr^sente precisement cet etat de contraction que prend 
notre visage lorsqu'il est frapp^ par la lumidre et unc 
forte r(^vcr])6ration de chaleur. Alors le sourcil sc 
. fronce ; la pomme des joues s'el^ve ; la paupidre «e ser- 
. re ; la bonche fait la :«oue. Cctte contraction, qui a lieu 
perp^tuellemcnt d»ns le pays nud et chaud des Ntfgre?, 

 l  I IIIII H  .!■  llllll ■!— -^— ...1  .—— —  ' 

* ThU' subject will be'resunied in the cliAptcr on the caiiMi of i^^ 
varictii^tf uf the human species. 



i^'^-t-elle pas d^ dewwi le cancl^r^ fnopte da leiur ft* 
gure* ?'' IJnfortimately for these spec!)lati(m8, the Ne» 
gro features occur in uumerous tribes spreid ^nrer a great 
eviteQt of country, \iith various climates^fiod in many in'» 
stances where the heat is by no means ezcesaiTe i the 
ehaiaeter, tfio, is permanent, after any number of gene* 
rations^ when the Negroes are taken into otiierclimetk 
Again, the most opposite features occur, yinder similar cli«- 
mates in different parts of th^ world. There are races 
jnth flattened countenances, as well as with narrow and 
0<mgated visages, in hot countaries. The whole notion 
is,, however, so &nciful and so unphilesopbie^ that. it 
)iar4Iy deserves serious attention ; Mid I therefore regret 
to .find that the idea is so far countenanced by. an in- . 
•stiv^^tive writer on this subject, that he speaks of tte 
niimerous gnats which annoy the New Hollanders 40 
^ntributing to the formation of their -peculiar physiog- 
nomy. 

The custom of carrying the children on the back has 
bee9 referred to, in order to explain the flat nose and 
swoln lips of the Negro. In the. violent motions requi- 
red in iifiix hard labour, as in beating or pounding mil- 
let^ 1^, i^e isM^ of the young one is said to be oon- 
atsmtly. thumping against the back, of the mother. This^ 
account is^eriously quoted by Blumenbach; 

The testimonies concerning the employment of pres-^ 

sure, in order to flatten the nose, are so numerous and 

circumstantial, that we cannot doubt of the attempt 

being' noAde. It is practised among the Negroes, Hot- 

.tentots, Brasiiianst, Sumatrans]:, and South-Sea Is- 

,laaders§ : we have, however, no proof that the figure 

* Vojfage en Syrie H Egypt a, t. 1. p. 74. 

t Ps Lbry, Voyage en la Terr§ du Brisil ,* pp. IW^ 865. 

± Marsdun, History of Sumatra ; p. 44. 

\ ^The figure of the nose seems to have been an object worthy the 
attention of the midwires at Otaheite ; and since they are of opiaioa 
. that a broad somewhat flat nose is iimainental, tbey di^ess thei «ose 
: faBMediatelj after the hJrth of the efaild, and repeat this actioB vpMi 
the child while it is still tender.'* ^The women of the Hottentots 
squeeze the ooscs of their children flat with the thumb (Kolbb^ /}«- 
scrip^ton of the Cape ef Good Hope ; i. 5/2J ; and ia Macassar thej 
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of the part it ever changed by saeh attempts ; wliile, 
OD the contrary, it can be shewn moat clearly, that thtf 
well^nown flatness of the nose is the natural formati* 
OD of the organ in the Negro, and the notion of itv 
being produced fa^ pressure is justly ridiculed by that 
intelligent observer. Dr. Winterbottom*. The ehii- 
dren of African parents in Europe, America, and other 
tttoations, where there are opportunities of knowing 
thi^ no means are used to flatten the nose, resemble in 
ail respects tho^e born in Africa. Why, indeed, shouM 
artificial causes be adduced to account for the flatness 
of this part in so many dark-coloured races, rather 
than for its convexity and prominence in others f Do 
not the various parts of the countenance hannoniie 
equally in both cases ? Would it improve a Negro ot 
a Chinese face to introduce into it an aquiline nose f 
In short, these flat noses have all the characters of na« 
tural construction about them, equally with those of a 
diffeirent figure ; and exhibit none of the marks of vio- 
lence and artificial change, which are seen in the fore- 
heads of some Caribfi. Moreover, the diversities ex- 
tend so generally through the whole bony fabric of the 
head, and are observable in so many parts where ex- 
ternal pressure could have no influence, — not to men- 
tion that they^consist, in many instances, of formationk 
just the reverse of what pressure could effect, — ^tbat 
we cannot have the smallest hesitation in rejecting 
entirely the notion of external influence, and ascribing 
them to native variety. This conclusion is eokillrmed 
by the fact, that all the peculiarities of th^ Negro 
cranium exists in the foetus ; that the prominent jaWs , 
flat nose, and all other characters, are found as strong- 
ly marked in the youngest embryo as in the adult. 

'' I examined," says Soemmerring, " a Negro em- 
bryo and a child only a few months old, and found the 

flatten the noees of the children, and repeat the operation teveral 
times erery daj, loftening the nose at the same time with oil or warm 
. water.*' Foasvia, ObMervoHons an « Voyof^t round the ff'orid^ p. 
SeS^ See also p^556. 

* AcoowU •/ lis NMiiv€ AJHamu ; i. p. 801. 
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jaws As prominent, the lower part of the nose as broad 
and flat, as in the parents. There was no vestig^e of 
any violence ; but the form of the nose was naturally 
difTerent from that .of white children. Camper* exa- 
mined, several years ago, with the same view, Negroes 
of various ages, including foetuses. He ol^erved no* 
thing particular in the nose ; but he concluded that 
this organ will be less prominent, other circumstances 
remaining the same, when the parts below it come 
JorwEards, and that the Ups must be larger and thicker 
ia Older to cover the teeth completely. 

*' My friend BiiUuexbach asserts, from the examina* 
tioh of two Negro children in the Royal Museum at 
Gotting^n, what Buffon also maintained, that the flat 
noses are congenital, not artificial ; and refers to the 
engravings of Buysch and Seba in confirmation of thie 
same point. Lodee possesses a Negro embryo of four 
or four months and a half, in which the peculiar form 
of the nose and jaws is very plain t.^' 

These arguments receive a further confirmation from 
three of the crania engraved by BcuMENBACHt ; of a 
iewifih girl, five years old ; a Burat child, a year and 
1 half! and a newly born Negro ; in which the cha* 
racters of the Caucasian, Mongolian, and Ethiopian 
Tarieties are as strongly represented as in the heads of 
adults. 

*Jii his Lecture on the Origim and Colour oftke Blacks, <lescjribi]ig 
tke AstUB of an Angola Negress, he sa^s, ** You see that the nose, the 
lips, tlie whole faci', correspond completely to those of adult Africans : 
fSB mttj be oonyiiiced that the nose is not depressed after birth, but 
that an Immature being tike this has already every lineament of its 
raet,*' Kleinere Sckri/ten ; b. 1. st. 1. p. 4^. 

'^ Uelfer die Korp, Fersh. § 4. 

LuDwio gives a similar testimony respecting two Negro eit^bryos in 
his- eollectioo. Gruitdriit der Naturgetchickte d^r Mtnichm Spiciet^ 

f ua. p. inii. 

t Dec. aUera, Ub. 8% 29, 80. 
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f»idut in Figure^ Proportlant^ mui Sirengtk — T%e 
^eUa of AH upon tketn, and in other parts of ike Bod^^^TU 
Mamma. — Orgam of Generation, — Fabuioue rmriitiu. 



. In ooosequence of the foramen magnum beiiv pit* 
€ed farther back in the head of the Neg^o than in thai 
. of the European (see p. 99), and of the head beinr 
consequently situated more forwards on the yeftehiu 
column in the former than in the latter^ the oecipot of 
the Negro projects less behind the spine. Henee a 
line drawn from the posterior extremity of the skaH 
along the nape of the neck, which dips in oonsideratly 
under the head in the European, is nearly straight ill 
the African, as if a part of the cranium had been sli^ 
ced off. The hind head is still farther reduced in tha 
monkey kind. 

Artists have taken great pains to determine the pro* 
portions which the parts of the human body, the head, 
neck, trunk, and limbs, bear to each other ; an4 to dis« 
^H>ver the relative magnitudes of these, which ought 
to be found in the best-constructed frame ; in short, to 
fix a standard of perfection, or the model of beaaty. 
If only one kind of form and one set of proportions 
were consistent with strength and activity, it would 
be worth while to pay some attention to these labori- 
ous efforts of painters and sculptors, at establtahhig 
how many times the length of the head is contained ia 
the wtiole body, in the trunks the upper or lower 
limbs; how. many noses are in the liead! Ice. &«. 
Even then, the strange method they have adopted, qf 
measuring certain celebrated statues, seems as little 
likely to accomplish the professed object of instroctiag, 
us in natural proportions, as the academic exereiaet of 
drawing old -painted casts are to confer a power of re* 
presenting living forms and attitudes. A little »tten* 
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tU>« to nature, which is indeed too often neglected ia- 
leamed investig-ations of proportions, and in acaden^r 
studies, will cpnvince ^fi, that, even in the same race, 
individaal varieties are endless in number and great in 
deg^ree, without any diminution of strength and acti- 
vity ; and that forms and relations very different from 
each other may yet be thought equally beautiful by 
those who venture to judge without knowing the pro- 
|)0ftion8 of the ancient statues. Still greater differen- 
ces exist between the several races of mankind ; inso- 
macfa, that if we adopt for the model of beauty the 
standard of proportions discovered in the Greek sta* 
toes, a great part of the human race will be cut off, by 
its very organisation, from all chance of participating 
in this endowment. When, however^ we find that 
Hottentots and American Savages will outrun wild 
animab in the chase, will pursue and hunt down even 
deer; that they will accomplish long journeys on foot 
over the most difficult countries, where there is no path, 
to direct,' and every obstacle to obstruct their pro- 
gress ; that the effeminate Hindoos, as we frequently 
cM them, will keep up with horses, and form astonish- 
ing journeys in a short time; that the South-Sea 
Islanders amuse themselves for hours together by 
swimming about in the st|[ongest surf, which wotild 
instantly destroy a boat or vessel; we shall be obliged 
to allow that the form and proportions to which we 
are most accustomed are not essential to bodily vigour 
and flexibility of movement. Our own inferiority in 
these respects arises^ I am aware, from want of exercise 
not from organic deficiency. Civilized man is igno- 
rant of his own powers : he is not sensible how much 
he is weakened by effeminacy, nor to what extent he 
might recover his native force by habitual and vigorous 
exercise of his frame. 

The body is described as broad, square, and robust; 
the extremities short and nervous ; and the shouldem 
high in the Mongolian tribes, which entered Europe in 
the thirteenth century. See p. 3\S6. 

''The Calmucks," says Pa.lla.s, ''are often very 
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strong' about the neck^ but slender and tlitn in the 
limbs. You hardly eyer see corpulent persons amongf 
the common people ; even those who are rich and of 
higher rank^ liying in indolence and abundance, do not' 
become immoderately large; while, on the contrary, 
nuiperous fat and unwieldy individuals are seen among' 
the Kirgises, and other Tataric pastoral tribes, who fol- 
low exactly the same mode of life*/' 

Blumexbaoh possesses the entire skeleton of a Don 
Cossack, whose head, as exhibited in the fourth plate 
of his first decade, is marked with the characters of the 
Mongolian variety. The broad and flatfkce, the harsh 
museular impressions and irregular outlines of this skull, 
and.the construction of the skeleton in general, corres- 
pond to the character which this race bears forstrei^th 
and hardiness, and to the alarms which they generdly 
' create as enemies. 

. '^ Habitus in totum horridus. Orbit» maxime p^o- 
fundse et latse, sed valde depressaa. Narium apertura 
late patula." " Limbus plani scmicircularis ubi a pro-* 
cessu orbitali externo ossis frontis sursum verget, in- 
auctum quasi jugum abiens ; anguli alarum maxillsr 
inferioris fere monstrose extrorsum tractse, et masse te- 
rum insertione valde inaequales et quasi hispidi. Cras- 
sitles ossis occipitalis prope protuberantias enormis. 
Sed et textura ossium caivarise tam densa, ut hinc 
illiac casu detritae marmoris durissimi aut iaspidis pollti 
in modum niteant. Hinc et pondus universi cranii 
in^ens, Verum et reliqui sceleti partes capitis horrid» 
conformation! respondent Cylindrica v. cossa prwter 
modum crassa et ponderosa. Pectoris os quatuor fere 
digitos transversos latitudine sequans, et quse sunt 
Hujus generis alia, rude robur testantia.*' 

M r. JRoLLiN, the surgeon who sailed with La Pk- 
ROus£, has given us the measurements of the Chinch 
whom he saw at the Baie de Castries, on the east coa^t 
of China, in about 52o N. lat. and 141* E. long. ; and 
also those of the natives of the opposite great island of 

Tchoka, or Saghalien. 

1 - •  -" — 

* Sammlungen HiU. Nach, iiber die Mongal V6lkenek» 1. ch. {>. 
98. 
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TCHOKA. 
HEN. Ft. In. Line«. 

Ordinary stature • • 5 

CirGUmference of the head 1 10 4 

Long diameter 9-8 

Short — 5 8 

Length of upper extremity 2 16 

— : lower 2 8 

— foot ., 9 5 

Circumference of the chest 3 2 

Breadth I 1 4 

Circumference of the pelvis. 2 60 

Height of the vertebral column 1110 

WOMEN. 

, Circumlerence of the pelvis •• 2 2 10* 

The measures are French; of which the foot i^ to 
that of England as 1.066 to 1.000, 

The trunk is more slender in the Negro, particularly 
about the loins and pelvis : the dimensions of the latter 
cavity are considerably smaller than in the Uuropcan, 
tod the extremities in some instances longer. I found 
the following proportions in a full grown lad of seven- 
teen. 

Ft. In, 

Length of the body (lying dead on a table) ^ .7 

— ' upper extremity 2 7 

: — [ — lower - 3 6 

Breadth from shoulder to shoulder i 1 

Circumference of the pelvis, between the crista 

ilii' and the great trochanter 2 Ij^ 

Breadth between the anterior jsuperior spines of 

the ossa innominata •..., 8 

' The two latter measurements, in an Englishman of 
A foet 9 inches, were respectively 2 feet 11 inches and 
101 inches. 

In a Negro skeleton of 5 feet 7^ inches^ the mea- 
nirenlent between the anterior superior spines was 8^ 
iaches. 



* Pxftouss \ojfage round the World ; w. 3. p. 247. 
Sect, If.— Chap, f^.— JVb. SO. N 
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.SoEMMERRiNG glves the following' statement of 
comparative measures : — 

fn. Lioeik 
'♦In my skeleton of>a Negro, about 20 years 

• > old, the great diameter of the pelvis is 3 IH 

the small '. 3 7| 

In another of 14 years, the great diameter is.. 3 2 

r : the small « 2 

In an European of lGyears,.the great diameter is 4 3 

i the small « ; 3 9 

In an old well-made European, inferior in" 

» stature to the Negroof 20 years, the great.. 4 6 

the small 3 li" 

-.oQamp^r* states that the^groat^diameterof the pefvii 
from one os innominatum to the other was to the small 
diameter, from the sacrum to the symphysis pubis, in th» 
Negro . % . . . . . . • • .. . as, 39 to 27J 

European , • . . 41 ••• 27 

Yet the Negro was much taller than the European. 
' The proportion in another European 

was as ^44 to 2S 

^In ALBI^us's male skeleton '66 ••• 43 

In a female European skeleton.. . ... 49 ... 28 

In two others 44 ... 28 

- the Farnese Hercules . . ....... 48 ... 34 

Antinous 40 ... 34 

Apollo . 36 ... 28 

according to Albert Durer .... 35 ... 20 

Venus de' Medici . , . 46 ... 3'lt. 

The same slcnderness of the trunk may be observed 

in some of the Indians: it is at least apparent in iImi 

'Lascars, who eome to this country in the East- Iiui'^m 

ships. Their legs also are long. There are no aciu;U 

measurements of the^ie. 

Mr. RoLLiN. to whom I have already referred, ascer- 
tained the proportions of the body in males and.foiiA4it4 
at three dilTercnt points on the western coast oflij# 



# 



* Transaclidtu of the Dutch Society at RoilerdawHy in DuUh; f. 1* 
t Von dcr korp, Fetschifd. p. 34-5. 
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MEN. 


b M4 Eh 


Feet 
Inche 
Feet 


III 



CoBmon stature - 

LoDg^ diameter of the head, ^om 

- the superior angle qX. the oc- 

eiput to the chin - 
IBhort ditto ; from the centre of 

one parietal bone to the other 
Upper extremity ; from the head 

of jthe humerus to the end of 

the middle finger - 
Lower ditto ; from the head df 

the femur' to the heel . - « 
Length of the Foot 
Breadth of the chest between 

the shoulders - - 

Breadth of the shoulders 
Height of the TertebraJ column, 

from the .first vertebra ^o the 

sacrum - - - 

Circumference of the pelvis" 

WOMEN. 
Long diameter of the head - - 

^ort 

Length of the upper extremity 

— — — lower — '- 

foot 
Breadth of the chest - 
— — ^— — — — shoulders 
Height of the vertebral column 
Circumference of the pelvis - 
Breadth between the anterior 
■uperior spinous processes 



5 10- 

S 4' 

5 

2 16 

2 8 0. 

9 Ar. 

1 
14.^ 



1 10* 
2. 4 4 



8 

4 11 

^ 7 

2 5 2 
a^ 8- 0' 

10 6 

1 2 d 

1 8 

2 5 

8 



5 2 6 

9 

5 4 

2 19 

2 9 a* 

6 -ID- P 

110 
170 

1 11 
^2 6 8 



8 5 

5 3 
2 10 

2 6 

8 6 

10 9 

12 8 

18 6 

2 6 

8 5 



5 3 



9 5 

5 • 

X % t 

%W 5 

1 14 
17 5 



2 9 4 

2 7 6 



8 la 

5 o 

2 1 « 

2 6 8 

Q 8 9 

11 S 

1 3 3 

1 8 9 

2 6 9 

8 19 



• PlB0un*8 Vo^a%e^ t. iii.|».^22. 
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Th^ ine forms, the unoommon symmeti^ the 
Streng'th and activity of many tribes in the Soiith-Sei^ 
•Islands have been noticed by all who have had inter- 
course with them*. The attention of LAriGSDORFF 
was particularly attracted by a youth named Muf au, 
twenty years of age, whom he saw at Nukahiwah, one 
of the Marquesas islands. His height was 6 feet ^ 
inches (Paris measure — between 6 feet 7 and 8 En- 
gflish) ; his figure and strength perfect : the following 
ara thiB, measures in French f^jet and inches, of various 
parts of his body ; from which those who are conver- 
iani with academic proportions will be able to decida 
9f hether his frame was rightly constructed or not : — ' 

In. LiM* 

From the point of the shoulder to the tip of 

the longest finger 92 7 . 

From the top of the skull to the chin ..... 10 .0 

• navel 81 J 

 navel to the division of the thighs . . lOj 

 division of the thighs to the sole of 

the foot 38 

Length of the foot l^J 

Greatest breadth of ditto _• - - • H^ 

Ipreadth across the shoulders 19 % 

Circumference at the same part 40 

Breadth across the breast 15 

Circumference of the breast 42 , 

Circumference of the head round the forehead- 

and above the ears 28j 
  — abdomen about the spleen 82 



•a 



* **The people of the Marquesas and Washington islands excel, m 
b^aiity and grandeur 'of form, in regularity of features, and id coloaf, 
aU the other Sauth<*Sea Islanders. Tiie men are almont all tall, ro- 
^st, and well made. Few were so fat and unwieldy as the Oiikci*' 
Ceani ; n:)ne so lean aad meagre as the people of Easter liflaod. W/i 
did not see a s'mglc crippled or deformed person, but auch mier|l 
beauty and regularity of farms, that it greatly excit d our astoniAirill 
many of them mij^ht very well have been placed by the side of tlw*MfMl 
celebrated chef dVuvres of antiquity, and they would have loal ••• 
thing by the coniparison.** Lvngsoobpf's Vojia^n wtd IV/piili.ta 
Mftotft Partt ofth€ fVQrld^ y. 1. p. 106, 
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% 

Ciretomferenceofthepelvii^at the hip .... 4A 
 >   upper part of the thigh .86 

— calf nit) 

>■  ankle at it« smallest "part 10 

r- apperpart'Of the arm . . 13^0 

r lower ditto ......*. Id| <^ ' 

^ hand ll|o 

;- neck 10 0* 

The natives of New Holland t and Van Diemen'a 
^nd:|:.are small in stature, with long and slender 
limbs : which seems to be owing- in part to the bad' 
quality and deficient quantity of their food (see p. 185). 
It is always of the least nutritious kind^ and scarce ;' 
and this scarcity is often aggravated to a<ctual famine^ 
under which the miserable natives are reduced to4he 
appearance of spectres§/ and probably often perish 
itQm inanition. 

With these differences in stature and proportiodf 
we may reasonably expect to find various degrees of 
bodily strength combined. The Spaniards^ in theif 
first intercourse with the New Worlds foUnd the na* 



* Voiyaget and Travelt in various Parts of the fVorld^ jfi< )00l 
** We were told,'* says Langsdorff, *^ that the cliief of * neiglk* 
toorring island, by name Upoa, 'with equally exact propcHlioMi m 
MuPAU, was a he^ taller, so at least Robarts and Cab&i bot]ir«Mtt4 
red us 2 }f they were correct, this man must be nearly seyen Paris feel 
Idgh.*' The Tigour and activity of MuPAifseem to have been eqifal tf 
Us stature : *'*' though he had never, till now, been on boiUnd an EuitK 
peao ship, he ran up the'mainmast^ many times together bf his owa 
accord, and threw himself from it into the sea, to the great astooisli* 
Bent of the spectators^ He had actually gone up oaedaywitb tbo 
intention of throwing himself from the topmast gallery ; but CaptaSa 
Kkiwbnbtbrn called bim-^ack, and would not permit it. It was ifli> 
fitesible to see, without equal shi^ddering and astonishment, how bo 
would spring from such a height, and balance himself fin the air for 
some seconds, with liis feet draivn up against his body, so as to ke^- 
bis biead up : from the force of the fall, and the great weight of hit 
bodj) be came with so violent a plunge into the water, that seVeial 
socmmIs elapsed before he appeared again on the surface.** p. 170. 

t C01.1.INS, Account of the English Colony, &c. 553. PBmoil«#k)|w> 
Sge 4fi Dicouvertes ; 1. 1. tab. 80. 

rCooK, Voyage to the Pacific ; v. 1. p. OOw 
CoujMt, lib. cU, Pbbon, t. l..p. 409; ct •«▼• 
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(ives in g'encral much feebler tbaa themselves ; and 
the inability of the former to sustain the severe labour 
of the mines, lecl to the Introduction of African slaves* 
one of .whom was equal to three or four Indians*. lo 
engag^emepts between troop and troop, or man and 
fnao» the Virginian*' and Kentuckians have always 
shewn themselves stronger than the American sava- 
gest, Hkarne, MA.CKENZ1E, Peroi'se, Lewis, 
Clarke, and others, have found the same inferioritj 
•f physical force in various parts of the ^2iorth Ameri- 
can continent. 

The testimony of Pallas respecting the Mongolian 
tribe of the Burats is very remarkable : " Their ap- 
pearance is generally effeminate .; and they are mostlj 
Sfi small in stature and weak, that Ove or six Burati 
Qure ofcen unable to effect what a single Russian can 
accomplish. This want of power is not the only cir* 
Cumstance which proves, in the Borats and other Siberi- 
^1 nomadic people, that a mere animal diet is nnnatursl, 
' and incapable of maintaining in perfection the physiesl 
prerogatives of our species. The body in all these peo- 
ple is remarkably light in comparison to its size. Yoa 
can raise and hold up the children with one hand, whei 

rse of the Russian boors of the same age could only 
lifted with both hands. Even adult Burats, ooapa- 
red to the Russians, are astonishingly light ; so that ti» 
horses, which arc not indeed powerful, when tired by a 
Russian ridcr^ recover themselves if a Borat takes dm 
place^.- 

In order to procure some exact comparative results 
on this point, Peron took with him on his voyage an in- 
strumeirt callctl a dynamoiD^tre, so construct^, as tm 
indicate, on a dial-plate, the relative force of iudividiialfl 
snbmitted to experiment. He directed bis attentioD t» 
the strength of the arms and of the loins^ making triiU 
frith several individuals of each kind ; viz. twelre natives 
Df Van Diemen's Land, seventeen of New Holland, fif- 

• Hehrbra, Dec. 1. lih. ix. cap. &. 

t VoLNfiv, Tableau da Elait'unit ; t. l.p.447. 

) SummlunfgeiuHUior. NMckricht, p. 171-«. 
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t j*8ix of the island af Timor, seventeen Frenchmen be^^ 
longing to the expedition, and^ fourteen Enj^lishmen on- 
the colony of New South Wales. The 'following nnm- 
t^rs express the mean result in each case ; hut the de- 
tgais are all given iu-a tahular form in the original. 
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of the Arms. oftbe Loins. 
' ' Kilogrammes. Myriaj^rammu. 

1. Van Diemen's Lard 50.6 

2. New Holland 60.8 10.2 

3. Timor 68.7 11.6 

4. French ;... 69.2 15.2 

6. English v. 71.4 16.3* 

The. his^hest numhers in the first and second cl4st 

were respectively, 60 and 62 ; the lowest in the -English 
trials, 63, and the highest 83, for the strength of 'the 
arms. In the power of the loins, the highest amongst 
Che New Hollanders was 13, the lowest of the English 
12.7, and the highest 21.3. 

These results olfier the hest answer to the declamati* 
onft on the degeneracy of civilized man. The attribute 
(Bi superior physical strength, so boldly assumed by the 
eidogists of the savage state, has never been -questioned 
or doabted. Although we have been consoled for this 
Mppesed inferiority by an enumeration of tfie many j^re* 
dous benefits derived from civilization, it has always 
been felt as a somewhat degrading disadvantage. Bodi- 
ly strength is a concomitant of good health, which is 
^ro^iteed and supported by a regular supply of whole* 
some and nuCricious food, and by active occupation, 
'The industrious and well-fed middle classes of a civili- 
ied community may therefore be reasonably expected to 
surpass, in this endowment, the miserable savages, who 
are never well fed, and too frequently depressed l^y abso- 
lute want, and all other privations. 
' In the first Section, Chap. V. I have pointed out a dif- 
ference between the structure of the human subject/ and 

— ^.i— — ■■■,■ .11 »■ I ^i^— ^ 

• Pbeon, Voyage, t. 1. chap. 29, p. 446, ci luif ; t ft. AddiHom 
"' Corrcetionsy p. MO, efc suIt. 
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tkat of the monkey^ in the relatiye length of the arm and 
fote-«rm. The lattef *is always the shortest in man ; 
while the two are equal in pur near neighhours, or tht 
forerarm is even the longest. The Negro holds^ in thii 
respect, a middle place, ahout equidistant from Europe* 
ans and monkeys. " I measured/* says Mr. White, 
'^ the arms of ahout fifty Negroes, men, women, and 
children, horn in very di^erent climates, and found ths 
lower arm longer than in Europeans, in proportion to the 
lipper-arm and to the height of the hody. The first Ne- 
Ipro on the list is one in the Lunatic Hospital at Liver* 
pool : his fore-arm measures 12i* inches, slnd his sta* 
ture IS only 5 feet 10^ inches. I have measured a great 
numher of white people, from that size up to 6 feet 4| 
inches, . and among them one who was said to have the 
longest arms of any man in England ; hut none of then 
had a -fore-arm equal to that of the hlack lunatic. 

*' I have measured the arms of a great numher of Eu- 
ropean skeletons, and have found that the os humeri or 
tipper arm exceeds in length the ulna, which is the longer 
bone of the fore-arm, hy 2 or 3 inches ; in none by lesf 
than 2, in one by not less than 3^ inches. In my NegrH) 
skeleton the os humeri is on]y 1^ inch longer than the 
ulna. In Dr. Tyson's pigmy, Uie os humeri and ulna 
were of the same length ; and in my skeletoiM>f a coot- 
mon moidcey. the ulna is { of an inch longer than the os 
humeri t.*' 

Of a Negro skeleton in the very valuable collection •/ 
Mr. LoNOSTAFF, the entire height is 5 feet 7^ inches : 
the humerus measures 12] inches, the ulna 11^. In the 
individual mentioned at p. 133, the upper ^rm was 13 
inches, the ulna 11^. 

: Tlie comparative results of several measurements are 

placed in succession in the following list : 



* The ulna of the giant in the College MHtemn it onlj one inch log- 
ger than this. See page 184. 

t Whits on /A« Hegvlar Gradaiiom; p. 68,aB4fbUowiiv. 8e* 
•lap the tablet pp. 4^ and 46. 
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fJti 



I Stature. 



An Englisbman . . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ......... 

Ditto -. . . 

Englishwoman . . . . 

Ditto . . .• 

European male skele- 
ton 

Ditto 

A Negro at the Lu- 
natic Hospital, Li 
verpool ^ . . . , 

Another from Virgi- 
nia ........ 

Another from the 
Gold Coast . . . . 

Another 

Negro Skeleton . . . 

Another 

A Lascar ....... 

Venus de Medicr . . . 

Tyson's chimpanse 
(Simla troglodytes) 

Mr. Abel's orang- 



F^eeL Inches. 
6 4i 



Qtang 



Camper's ditto . . 
*Mr. White's mon- 
key,. .:..... 



6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
6 
5 
5 



5 
5 
4 
5 
5 
5 

3 



1 



7 


4 




5 8 
5 5 



6 lOj 



5i 



8 



11 

H 

4 





Leng^th of 



2 7 

Less than 30 



inehtM. 
16 
Idi 
15 
14 

r 

l«i 

13 

1^1 

13 
12i 



|6 
13i 

13 

12 

II 

122 

12| 

13i 



LenirtKof 

Ufn*. ^ 



9 

4i 



11 

10 
8f 

H 

10 



m 

10| 
9J 

lOi 
10 



A 



The legs of the Hindoos are said to be long, and tlwM 
«f the Mongolian nations short, as compared with thot^ 
of odr own race. 

The ancients noticed that certain defects of form w^< 
▼ery frequent in the legs of the Egyptians, Ethibpiahs, 
a&d Negro slaves. 
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SoEMMERRixo ohscrvcs, that in the Negro the bonci 
•f the leg seem pushed outwards under the femoral con- 
dyles ; so that the knees appear rather further apart, 
and the feet are directed butwards. This is the case is 
both his Negi'o skeletons, and in more than IweWi 
living Negroes whom he examined*. It is seen in the 
east of the Negro belonging to the College Museum. 
The tibia an4 fibula are more convex in front than- ia 
Europeanst. The calves of the leg are very high, so as 
to encroach iipon the hams. The feet and hands, but 
particularly the former, are flat ; the os calcis, instead 
of being arched, is continued in nearly a straight line 
with the other bones of the foot, which is renaarkably 
broad. " Both hands and fee't terminate in beautiful 
but very long, and therefore almost ape-like, fingers and 
toes.;- and they had all sesamoid bones, which are cer- 
tainly rare in EuropeansJ.'* '' The only peculiarities,^ 
observes Winterbottom§,, " which struck me in thi 
black hand and foot, were the largeness of the latter, 
the thinness of the hand„and the flexibility of tbefiiJ- 
gers and toes." Unseemly thickness of the legs is not 
uncommon among the Negroes ; and the feet exhibit nu- 
merous chinks and fissures, which, as they occur prind- 
pally in the soles, must probably be referred to the eflfecl 
of the burning sands. In the sole of a healthy Negro, 
who died at Cassel, Blumenbach found th& epidermii 
** mirum in niodum crassa, rimosa, et in multifidas 1a- 
mellas dehiscens^." 

Peculiarities of form are traceable, in some instances, 
to particular practices. "The only and very common 
defect observfible among the Calmucks (says Pallas) !• 
curvature of the thighs and legs, arising from their sit- 
ting, even in the cradle, on a kind of saddle, in a ridinf 



• Van der Corperl. Versch. § 48. 

t Mr. White has represented the bones of the Wg and foot of tl» 
NefTO and European in a comparative view : On ike ReguUttr Ot^ 
^flliaispl. 1. 

1 SonuiniRiNo, ibid. 

4 deeouni of the Naiire AJ)rican»y ?. 2. p. 857. 

h ^a. if. War, NaL p. 846. note b. 
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attitude, and being accustomed to riding as soon as thkj 
are able to go alone*.'* 

The qurvatiire of the legs, which is found not only in 
the Negroes, but in the Hindoos^, Americans J, and in 
many other cases, arises from the practice of squatting; 
that is, of resting the body on the lower limbs, the ankles 
and knees being bent to the utmost. The weight of the 
trunk in this attitude, which is painful and indeed insup- 
portable to those who are not accustomed to it, rests on 
the back of the leg- ; hence the form of the calf it 
spoiled by it. 

Small ness of the hands and feet has been remarked 
by careful observers in many races. Thus it has beea 
found, when the Hindoo sabres have been broug-ht to 
England, that the gripe is too small for most European 
hand's^. 

The Chinese were amused by the largeness and 
length of Mr. Abel's hands. He adds, ** those of all 
the Chinese, when compared to the hands ofEurppeans^ 
are very snfiaU. When placed in mine, which are not 
excessively large, wrist against wrist, the ends of their 
fore-angers scarcely extended beyond'the first joiiits of 
mine||." 

• 

; * Sammlungen^ &c. Th. 1. p. 98. 

i- This curvature of the l€g and deficiency of the calf are repretent- 
ed to me, by that accomplitihed artist Mr. D mbl, as the only faults 
in the Indian iorin ; which he describes as very far exceeding tk^t of 
EfUropeans in elegance and line proportiuiis. 
. J Cha>valon, \oj/age d la Martinique^ p 58. , 

In the Pescherais ot'Tierra del Fuego, Furstur obseiVes that 'th« 
lower linibs are by no means proportioned to the upper parts;* that' th^ 
thighii are thin and lean, the legs bent, the knees large, and the toe« 
turned inwards. Obs. made on- a Voyage round the H^orld^ p. 251. 

Cook describes the Natives of Nootka Sound as having small, ill- 
nade, and crooked linibs, with large feet badfy shaped, and projecting 
•ukles. He ascribes these circumstances to their sitting so muck ob 
their hams and knees, \oyage to the Pacific^ v. 2^ p. 303. 

Lbivis and Clarkb found broad, -ihick flat feet, thick anklet, aa4 
cirdbked legs, in the Western-American tribes generally. Th6^ aaerib* 
the latter deformity to the universal practice of squatting, or Hitfiiigmi 
the calves of their lees and heels.. Travflt, ch. 23. 
. J Hodges, TravtU in India, p. 3. * 
11 Narrative of a Journey in the Interior ofChina^ p; 91. 
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Mr. Chapp£LL obEerves of the Eskimaux, that ''tte 
most surprising peculiarity of these people U the smaU- 
ness^f their hands and feet*/' 

Humboldt says that ''the Chaymas, like almost all^ 
the Native nations (of America) 1 have seen, hare ' 
small slender handst." 

Similar observations have been made rcspectingf th9 
Kew-HoUanders and Hottentots};* 

I am not acquainted with any natural difTerences is 
the form or size of the ears as characterizing* the seve- 
ral races of men. It is well known that they stand off 
further from the head, and are in some degree mo veaUe 
in savages ; also that the lobulus is enlarged and mon- 
strously elongated by various artificial means in many 
instances. These practices may have given rise to the 
fables of some older writers concerning the enormoni 
ears of certain people. 

In some instances, a slit is made in the external ear, 
parallel to and neur its circumference, and extending 
through almost its whole length. This is not onlr 
subservient to decoration by holding ornaments, but is 
also converted to the convenient purpose of receiving 
knives or other useful article&§. 

The Brasilians inserted gourds in the slits of their 
ears, increasing the size until the fist coulJ be pot 
thcough, and the ears reached the shoulders. When 
they prepared for battle, these ornamental appendages 
were fastened behind the head||. 

CoNDAMiNE and Ulloa saw the lobuli extended to 
four 01* live inclies in length, so as to touch the shoul- 
ders in many cases. The perforations were seventeen 
or eighteen lines in diametcrH. 

• Narrative of a \oj/agc to Hudtont Bny-, P- ^i^. 

+ Pertonal ^arrativc^ v. 3. p. ajJG. See aUo Ullo.%, SoiUim 
^9urieanat; and Moksk's American Geograpn^^ \, 1. 

t BAaaow*R Soutfurn Africa, v. 1. p. 157. 
.^V^^ portrait of a New-ZeaJaucler, in HAWKSKWonTirn Cmiier0tm 
V V^af e^ V. S. pL 13. A1m> pi. 11 in the Atla« of.CouK'a Moyas» 

1 8oi;Tii«cY*s Hiitory ofBranl, t. 1. pp. 135, ISfi, and 681, nolrM. 

5^«»io#n» de VAcad. da Science* ; 1745. p. Wd. 

A^ff «"• SoMiA America, v. 1. p. 3S)5. 

^^JJ^«r acc«m..t in ^nen by Adai», i/trf. of the Nortk^A 
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^ IFFSCTS or ART — TATTOODW. 14ft 

-Similar practiees prevail extensively io the Asiatic and 
South-Sea Islands, where persons are seen with the lo^ 
bull reaching' the shoulders, and having slits larg^ 
^oough for the hand to pass"^. 

I shall shortly mention here some other modes of 
ornamental bodily embellishment, which have been 
practised chi^y among tribes^ in a more or less rtide 
Mate. The flattening of the forehead, the dyeing and 
filing of the teethe have been already noticed;' ie% 
Gbi^FTER IV. Sect. II. 

The operation of tattooing, or puncturing and staio- 
j^ the skin, has prevailed in various degrees in most 
piDrls of the world ; but it has been adopted most est- 
leoaively and generally in the Sottth-9ea I&landi, 
where it is considered as highly ornamental. The aft 
il carried to its greatest perfection in the Washington 
or New-Marquesas Islands ; where wealthy and power- 
iiil individuals are often covered with various desigiit 
from head to foott. The elegance and symmetry of the 
tattooed figures. are as much admired by them, as those 
oC dress are by us. We may pardon their sim|>licity to 
attaching so much value to the multiplicity and ar- 
rangement of these puncturet, when we consider that 
4hoieNsatisfactory tests of personal merit, the stars, rib- 
bons, and orders, of which more civilized men are tfo 
jostly proud, are not yet known to them. " For per- 
forming, the operation, the artist uses the wing-bon6 ^f 
a.tropic bird (phaeton etherus), which is rendered jag- 
ged and .pointed at the end like a comb, sometimes in 
the form of a crescent, sometimes in a straight line, and 

larger or smaller accohiing to the figures he designs to 

   ■■■.■, I . . • ■> I — « 

* PoBSTSB, Obi, an a V^st^e routtd the fVorld, p, 599. A dum 
at Tanna, wore thirteen ear-rioga of tortle-sheU, Uk iadi ia diamettr, 
and three quarters of an iach broad. 

CookV Voj^. towMr^i the South Pole, t. 1. p. S9Q. pi. 46 and 47. 
Mail and Woman of Easter Island, with eloiigated lobrni. 

t l«ANasooaFF!i Fogfagee ttnd Travels, &c r. 1. chap. $, TW- 
j^MiKOi wluch are sfunaetiieaUy arranged, and shew no inconaideralil*- 
tai^ are exiiibited in two plates, at pp. 119 and 182; l^e ilpo 
II*«mM«M>RTB*s CoUectiom, t. 9. pi. 18, for the tattooed htad «f a 
Naw-Zealander. 

SeeL Il.—Chap. F.—No. 31, O 
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jnake. This instrument b fixed into a bamboa handle 
About as thick as the finger, with which the pvnetmer, 
hy means of another cane, strikes so^ntly and dexter- 
ously, that it scarcely pierces Uiroo^ the skin. The 
principal strokes of the figures to be tattooed are first 
jiketched upon the body with the same dye that ia after- 
-wards rubbed into the punctures, to «enre as ffuidet iD 
the use of the instrument The punotares being -anade 
30 that the blood and lymph ooze through the otifiee, 
a thick dye, 'Composed of ashes from the kernel <if the 
Ji)uming nut /aleurites triloba) mixed with water, is 
rubbed in. This occasions at first a slight deeroe of 
^inarting and inflammation; it then heals, SAd, when the 
crust comes off after some days, the bluish or blaokiib- 
blue figure appears." "When once tl^e decoratiom 
Are begun, some addition is constantly made to them tt 
•intervals of from three to six months; and this is not 
unfrequently continued for thirty or forty years, before 
the whole tattooing is oompleted. We saw some old 
jnen of the higher ranks, who were punotared over and 
over tOiSuch a degree, that the outlines of each sepa- 
rate figure were -scarcely to be distinguished, and the 
..body bad an almost Negro-like appearance. This is 
•according, to the general idea, the height ef perfection 
in ornament, probably because the cost of it has been 
very great, and it therefore shews a pefson of snperta- 
,tive wealth*.'' 

The 9olour of the tattooed figures resides in the cutis 

.or true skin ; the cuticle is not affected. Contrary to 

.what we should have inferred, from the generally- 

juwumedprindpal of constant chknge in the component 

particles of animal bodies, these marks are indelible ; 

(;they are neither extinguished, nor rendered fainter by 

ilapse of time, and can be got rid of only by excision. 

. Another mode of ornamenting the &kin by means of 

ntised cicatrices is principally practised in Africa. Win- 

AffCRBOTTOM informs us, that in the neighbourhood of 

,^4ierta Leone it is peculiar to the female sex ; " that it 



oH g* I .Wiii fi^ I M. ' JU. .Mi. ». t . ' a^ » " f 
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is" «M iit>ori tii^ ba^y breasl^ alnkniMb; imi vMur, 
teuttibig ttv^etef of fig>itteil upoH Xhb skitt', whfchr ft]>- 
peM»j0 if emboteecL? The figures intended to be r^^ 
preeented' are first drawn npoil the skin^with a pieed^ 
of stick dipped' in wood-^faes, after which the line 
is itivided by a sluvp'^polnted knife. / The wound is- 
thfift liealed as quickly ^ possible^ by washing il with 
an infasion of ballanta.^' *' These incisions or mairks' 
are generally naade durii^ childhood, and are very 
coBUfeioB OH' the Gold C6ast^ where each nation has its' 
peotfar mode of omiiikientin|f themselves, so that by 
the dispoftitien of the marks it is easy to know which 
eoantiy the person belongs to : f6r the most part, the' 
feflwles posseM tlfs gteaitest number of these painful 
ornaments*/' r 

, In tiie rebebt voyag'^ up to the Congo, the embossed 
cicatrices were found a very common ornament. Cap^ 
tsld TircxEir observed, oa entering the river, *' that all 
the visitors, whether Christians or idolaters, had ^gures' 
raised on th^ir skins in cicatrices t/' As he proceeded 
farther, he found that '* the dcatrlces or ornamental^ 
warto on the bodies of both men and women were rnaeb 
move raised than in the lower part of the river. The 
women in particular jiad their chest and belly below the 
navel^'embossed in a manner that must have cost them 
infinite paint/' 

Tlie septum narium ie sometimes perforated, and a 
piaee of bone or wood worn in the aperture, often of 
eonsideriEtble magnitude. But the most singular practice 
b that -of the women on the north-west coast of Ameri- 
ca, who make a large horizontal slit in the lower lip, pa- 
rsllel to the opening of the lips, and penetrating into the 
moath ; tiiay- wear in. it ornaments of different kinds, but 
genendly onal pieces of wood a little concave on the two 
surfiiees, and grooved at the edge. The smallest of 
these additional mouths, as described by Vancouv]^r§, 



^ iihii. 11 I II mm y m,n 



ofihi^Naths9 4fricttmt v. 1. p. 106^ 107. 

f Narrative of ari EamedUion, <f*c. p. 80, 134. 
 t X>>^ P >M> &^ 'T^ ewtom it retaiDed by the Blaek Carftt 
in tlM West Indies ; Amic, in Journal de Ph^tiqtte, Aug. 17S1, 

( Foyage, y. %. ^. i^O, 
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iffts 2^ inches long ; the largest 3^ inches by 1^. ' Cspt 
Ihxoit brought home one of the lip ornaments » whicb 
measured dj inches by 2f . It was inlaid with a small 
pearly shell, agd surrounded with a rim of copper*. 

The natives of the neighbouring Fox Islands seem de- 
termined to unite all kinds of personal embclLishnieDt 
'* They make three incisions in the under lip ; they place 
in the middle-oue a flat bone, or a small coloured stone ; 
and in eaoh of the side-ones a long pointed piece of 
bone, which bends and reaches almost to the ears^ They 
likewise make a hole througii the gristle of the nose, 
into which they put a small piece of bone m such a man- 
ner as to keep the nostrils extended. They also pierce 
holes in the ears, and wear in them what little Orna- 
ments they can procure t." 

The barbarous Chinese custom of cooatracting the feet 
of women, and the great extent to which their irrati- 
onal purpose is accomplished, are well known. Wbik 
the Europeans were expressing^" their surprise, at such an 
absurdity, and pitying the sulferers, they ware constant- 
ly permitting under their own eyies the equally, if not 
more pernicious practice of tight stay? ; by which I hare 
Been the figure of the thorax completely and permaoeiit- 
ly altered at its lower partj. 
^ When the male New-Hollanders approach the age of 
puberty, they have one of the front incisors of the up- 
per jaw knocked out; with a i'urioils set of cercmouieg 
described and delineated by Mr. CoLtiN8§. -The women 
of these people, and (^f some others, particularly in the 

• royflff«^l\.20a Al'opp. 172, 186. 

PimiLOUSB, Voj/age, t. 2. p. 139 and following. 

liANOSDORFF's Voifuges and Travels^ t. 2. p. 11 5* 

The same practice exists ii the Archipelago between America aad 
Kamtscliatka: Coxb*b Account of the Ruuian Ditcowriet ; 3d ed. pp. 
94, 85, 10*, 138, 170, 197. 

t toxH, p. 170, 177. A similar custom prevailed Bmong the Brati- 
liaiA; SouTUSY, fi'ittory of Bratit^ t. l.p. 11. 

% These smalUwaisted damsels arc placed by Linneus among the 
MOMirous vacietics of our species ; ^* junceie paelhe, abdomine atte-^ 
iuato, Europese.'* 

^ AccovtU of the Englith Colony, &c. Appendix ; wHh eight Ubt^ 
tratiTa engravings. 



65nft Sea, «m ofted Beour t<rIiiKt« lost one or t#d lObkH 
of tke littlfl finger; Tiiff^iust ustture a&d olject of both 
tbesie mntilations are not understood. 

Many trareller^ hs^e'nioki^ of the large* and pendu- 
lous manimde of the femaiet of ccrrtain baiimroua trihe^, 
pkrticajarly in Aidcai There 5s so original difibrenoe it 
those- eases ; the. Hotte^oti and Negressee^ prerieasly 
to child-bearing, have bosoms as finely formed ast an j 
women'; but fLA«r tMs time tiMi breasts become v(ery 
Idose and ftaccid^ 80 tJiat they can turn them imder or 
c!#er the shoulder, and sucide their. infatits on their 
backs. This practice, and that of long continued suck<k 
Vskg, j^obably tend to increae^ the elongation. 

In speakii^ of thfe ShsngaHasy Brucs saiys that '< a^ 
ter a^ iew days, when the child has' gather^ strength, 
the mother carries it in the same cloth upon her back, 
mad gives it suck with her breast, which she throws over 
her shoulder ; thiis part being of such a length, as in 
eOroe to reach almost to the knees'".^' 

Captain TirCKBTt noticed the ** pendant flaccidity of 
bo^as^' which belongs to the African women, and which 
iS thought ornamental by the girls Of the Zaire, or ra- 
ther prtmioted by them as a token of woinanhood|.'' 

Dr. SoMSRviLLE§ says that tlie breasts of the Hotten- 
tot women, at the ti^e of puberty, '* become long, round, 
and finOa ; the nipple scarcely projecting from the areola, 
which is more extensive than in other females. Soon 
after this period, and -particularly during, utero-^gesta- 
tion, the nipples increase, and do not again entirely 
shrii^l After one or two births, the bres^st's nrc flaccid, 
wrinkled, and peiid ulcus, hanging down sometimes to the 
groins, like bstgs suspended from the neck." 

When the Hottentot Venus was stripped naked, " the 
brel^ts, which she used to raise and confine by her dress. 



• Travelt to the Source of the Nile ; 8d ed, r, 4. p. 35. 

t Expedition to Explore^ &c, pp. ,18, 124. 

:( ^ Au S^n^^al les Jcnaes filles font leurs efforts pour faire tomber 
Jeur gorge afin qu*on les' croye femmes, et qu*on les respecte d*aTan- 
tage.** Lamtral, L^Afrioue, p. 45. 

%'Medic9'Chirur^cal TrawactiorUy t. 7. p. 157. 

P 2 
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shfSwed their large fiendant masses, terminated By Blad: 
areolse of more than; four inches in hreadth, and marked 
hy radiated wrinkles*." 

. Mr. Barrow, in speaking of the Namaaqna Hotten- 
tots, says that " the breasts are disgustingly large and 
pendant : the usual way of giving suck, when the child 
it carried on the back, is .by throwing the breast orer 
the shoulder, f 

UlloaJ observed the Negresses in South America 
carrying their children on their backs, and passing the 
breasts to them for suckling under the arm or ever the 
shoulder. 

,This fact is reported by numerous and respectable tra- 
vellers; and has been confirmed to me so positively, 
both in the Negro and Hottentot races, by eye witner- 
ses, that I am surprised to find it contradicted by Jk. 
WiNTERBOTTOM ; who says, " I never saw an instance 
where women could suckle their children upon their 
backs, by throwing: their breasts aver their shoulders ; 
and it may be affirmed that such a circuinstaDee would 
.occasion as much astonishment on the western coast of 
Africa as it would in Europe§.'* 
' This assertion is rather more general than could be 
warranted by the author's experience, which seems to 
have been principally confined to the Nova-Scotia 
Negroes, settled in Freetown, Sierra Leone. We can 
only infer from it, therefore, that the fulness and elon- 
gation of the breasts are not universal in the African 
race. 

Some o€ the accounts, indeed, bear an evident air of 
exaggeration : Bruoe's expressions are rather strong : 
but what are we to tiiink of the assertion that tobac- 
co-pouches manufactured from the breasts of the Hot- 
tentot females are sold in great numbers at the Gape 
of Good Hope|| ? 

 CuviEtt, in M^moires du Muthtm d'Hift, Not L S. p. 205. 
+ Travel* in the Interior of SovlAtrn Africa^ v. 1. p. 880. 
i TrareU in South America^ v. 1. p. S2. 
\ Account oftlie I^ative Africans^ t. 2. p. 26li. 
I Men^ ZEL iietchrnbung det Xorgebirget der ftiu Hofmmi ; t 
2. p. 561 



* On the dCher hand, similar, conformations baVe becnn 
occoaionally noticed in some European countries. *' I 
saw,"' says Lithgow, " in Ir^land^s north parts/ wo- 
raeh travayling the way, or toyling at home, carry 
their infants about their neckes, and laying the dogg^ 
over their shoulders, Would give sucke to the babet ^ 
behind their backes, without taking- them in their 
armes : such kind of breasts, me thinketh, were vsiy 
fit to be made money-bags for Kast or West-Indian 
merchants, being more than halfe a yard long, and as 
well wrought as any tanner, in the like charge, could 
^ever moUifie such leather*." 

A large size of the breasts has-been observed in the 
Morlachian women by Fortis ; and is. alluded to by 
Juvenal as a well-known circumstance, in speaking 
of the Egyptians :— 

^* Iq Meroe crasso majorem infante papillam." 

The Portuguese women of modem days are said to 
be remarkable in the same way ; while the- Spaniards, 
in the last century at least, took pains to compress 
these parts, in order to prevent too great a luxuriance. 

To the disgrace of Ix>ndon, even in this pious age 
of societies for suppressing vice and distributing Bi- 
bles, a philosophic foreigner has found in her streets a 
proof of the effects of too early venereal excitement 
in enlarging the breast ; and has commemorated the 
fact in a classical work, which must convey the scan- 
dal over the whole learned world. " Contraria cura 
ambitnm mammarum augeri posse nullum dubium est; 
quantum vero praeterea Venus quoque prsematura eo 
conferre-posslt memorabili sane exemplo impuberes.et 
nondum adultae pucllse mercenarise decent, qu» Loa- 
dinum, prsesertim ex vicinis maxime suburbiis con- 
fluunt, et queestum corporc facientes ingenti numero 
plateas noctu pervaganturt/' 

There are no essential diflbrences in the organs of 



• Rare adventures ahd painefuU Peregrinatums^ p. 4S3. 
^ i.LUMB.^BACH de Q. U, Far. Sai, sect, iii § 67. 
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gen^ratbfii their odnstraetionoi aiid functrons.are the 
lame in the vvrioos races of nmnkfnd. The Negttfes, 
indeed, hayn generally been celebrated (&r the »ze of 
a piincipal Member of this apparlitiiii. ** Nigritas 
Btentulatiores esse vulgpo fertur. Respondet sane hnic 
aiMdfto ipsignis apparatus genitalinni iEthiopis, quern 
in supellectili mea anatomiea servo. Num y^to con- 
staOB sit hsec prserogavita et nationi propria, nescio^. 
Two specimens in the Colle^ Museum strongly con* 
flrm^e common opinion, which is also eorroborated 
by Mr.. White t> both from dissection and observation 
of living Negroes. He mentions an instance where 
the part in Question was found, on dissection, to be 
twelve inches long. In the living and dead Ne^^es 
whom I have seen, there has been no deviation in 
size from the European formation ; but I have niBver 
injected the part. 

Mr. White observes that manv Negroes have no 
frsedum' pre&pntii ; and that in others it is^mall and 
imperfect]:. 

. It has been supposed that the Hottentot women 
have something peculiar in this part of their organisa- 
tion ; that they are distinguished from all other daugh- 
ters of Eve, by being furnished with a natural fig-leaf 
of skin, produced from the lower and front part of tht^ 
abdomen, and covering the sinus pudoris. It has been 
called a natural apron (tablier, Fr. ; vcntrale cuta- 
neum ; schiirze. Germ.). Although the native coun- 
try of these females has been so much visited by Euro- 
peans from . all quarters for a long series of years, and 
the structure, according to ordinary descriptions, must 
be ^^ry recognisable, there is a singular discordanco 
among travellers concerning this interesting point in 
natural history. Some affirm, others altogether deny, 
its existence ; and of the former, hardly any two agree 

^ Blcvbnbach de 6, H. Far, Nat, sect. iii. p. 340. 

t On the Regular Gradation^ p. 61. 

X Ibid. p. 62. Tyson states that the chimpons^ had no fnraam ; 
Anai, of a Pigmie, p. 45. The exati stnicture of this part i* not 
mantloned by CAifPim. 
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in the precise niiture of the pecnliarity ; some refer*- 
ring It to the labia, some to th^ ftymphffi, others to * 
peculiar organisation ; some deemingc'it natural/otheTi 
artificial. 

This discordance is accounted for in great meaaiir^' 
by two oircumstances. First, that the peculiar otgn* 
nisation is not visible in the ordinary attitude of tb« 
body, being- concealed between the thighs* ; and se- 
coddly, that it is confined to a particular tribe^ It 
diE>es not exist in the Negroes, where the femalS or- 
gans of generation diflfer from the Europefitti only in co- 
lour, in the KafTers, the Booshuanas, at least not in It 
conspicuous degree, or in the Hottento}^ generally ; 
but it belongs to that particular tribe of Hottentots 
who are called Bosjesmen or Boschismen. . 

This name, which is equivalent to Bushmen, was gi** 
ven by- the Dutch to a diminutive race sirongly resem- 
bling the Hottentots in general formation. They are 
wild and fugitive beings, frequently engaged in rapine 
and plunder, and retiring for security into deserts and 
thickets ; whence their name seems to have bedn derU 
vedt. Perpetual warfare subsisted between these 
Bushmen and the Dutch, who hunted and destroyed 
them with as little ceremony as the other ^wild game 
of the country. That they remained in the most sa- 
vage state, and were very rarely seen in the Dutch 
colony, is easily understood from these circumstances. 

On the authority of Le Vail la NT J, and of draw* 
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* The Hottentot Venus display -d her charms to the French saTao* 
at the Jardin da Roi, wher<^ "she had the cosnplaisanee to undrett 
beneli^ that she might be drawn naked,*' ^' On this occasioD, tb* 
moat remarkable peculiarity of her formation \?as not obserred : abt 
iept her ^ tablier* carefully concealed, either between her thighs, or 
fCill more deeply; and it was not known, till after death, that she po«« 
tesaed it.** Cuvibr, M6moire9du Muiiwn ; p. 264, 265. 

f CuvuBB sayjs they were called Bushmen ^^ p&rce quMls oot op*- 
tome de se faire des esp^ces de nids dans des touffes de broussaillet.'** 
WU.re he heard of these human nests I cannot conjecture. Mr. Bak- 
aow simply states " that they are known in the colony by the nanM of 
Bosjesmans, or men of the bushes, from the concealed manner in 
which they make their approaches to kill and to plunder.** Travtk 
in South Africa, t. JU p. 234 

X Voifa^e dans I* Interior d'Afrique^ p. 371, 
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iBgi conraraDicated to htm by Sir Jos^ Banks, Blu- 
mbMach* describes the peculiarity- to consist in an 
elongation of the*labia, and represents it as produced 
by artificial means. More careful and accurate exami- 
nations, both in Africa and Europe^ have proved most 
clearly, that it resides in the nymph», which aoqinie a 
length of some inches, and thai the formation* is na- 
tural. 

SoNNERAt bad already represented the matter near- 
ly cofrectly. ''Le tablier fkbuleux qu'on pr§te k 
leorsfemmes, et qu'on dit leur avoir 6t6 donn^ par la 
nature, n'a point de r6alit6 ; il est vrai qu'on aperjolt 
dans oertaines une excSroissance des nymphes qui quel- 
quefois pend de six pouces, mais c'esl une ph^nom^ne' 
particuher, dont on ne pent pas faire une r^le geDe-> 
ralet.^' 

" The well-known story ,"'says Mr. Barkow, '* of 
the. Hottentot women possessing an unusual appen- 
dage to those parts that are seldom exposed to view, 
which belonged not to the sex in general, is perfectly 
tfoe with regard to the Bosjesmans. The horde w6 
hod itiet with possessed it to a woman ; and, without 
the Iciist oiTence to modesty, there was no difficulty in 
satisfying curiosity. It appeared, on examination, to 
be an elongation of the nymphso or interior labia, more 
or less extended according to the ag'e or habit of the 
person. In infoncy it is just apparent, and in general 
may be said to increase ip length with age. The lon- 
ge^t that was measured somewhat exceeded five inch- 
esi which was in a subject of a middle age. Many 
were said to have them much longer. These protruded 
ilyiQDphsb, collapsed and pendant, appear at first view 
to belong to the other sex. Their colour is that of 
livid Une, inclining to a reddish tint, not unlike the 
excrescence on the beak of a turkey, which indeed 
may serve to. convey a tolerable good idea ' of the 
wliole i^pearance, both as to colour, shape, and size. 
lW interior lips or nymphee in European subjects 

^ D€O.H, Vmr. NaL feet iii. § 08. 

t r«jf«se d$m In Indtt OficiUala, U 9. p. 09. 
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^hiA-kfe''eomkg9Lhed ^r plaited/ loae ■^ntifdy^bttt 
part of their character, when broufiiit owtiQ the^liot- 
tentot, asd become perfectly amooUi. 1[;hoii^ An the 
latter state ihey may possess -none of those atmoiafiiig 
qaalitiesy for which some ^anatomists ha¥e- supposed 
nature tohaye formed them^ they have at least the ad- 
Taatage of servings as a protection agaiiist .violence 
from the other sex ; it seeming iiext to -iniposkUe for 
a man to cohabit with oneef these women witlM>ttt 
her consent, or even assistfUfioe^k'' 

Mr. Barrow adds, that ''the elongpated »ymphie 
,are found in all Hottentot women ; only tiiey are 
shorter in those of the colooy, seldom azceedinsf Jtbree 
inches, and, in many subjects, appearing mevoTy as a 
projecting orifice, or an elliptical tube of an inch or 
less in length. In the baatamii (offspring 4>f Eorope- 
an father and Hottentot mother) it ceases to ap«- 
peart." He observes again, of the Nsimaaquas, that 
^'they had the same conformation of certain parts jof 
the body as the Bosjesman women, and other JSoittenr 
tots ; in a less degtee, however, than is Josual in the 
former, and more so than in those of the lattert*'' 

^is account is M\y confirmed by the accurate de- 
scriptions of Dr. 8oMERVtLLE§, who speaks from am- 
ple opportunities of observation and dissection. He 
states^ that the moos veneris is less prominent Aian in 
'Bairopeans ; and either destitute of hair, or thinly co- 
verea'by a small quantity of a soft woolly nature: 
that the labia are very small, insomuch that they seem 
sc^etimes to be almost deficient: that a loose, pendu- 
lous, and rugous growth, which hangs, froin the pu- 
dendum, is a double fold, and pro'ved by the situation 
of the clitoris at the commissure of these folds, as well 
as by all other circumstanees/to be the nymphsB ; and 

• Travelt into ike inUrior^SMithem JfirieOi T. I.<n9,.|79. 

-MMj 980, dai. 

i Ibid. 399. 

i MedUo- Chirwrffical Trmmciiom^^^A. pi. l^Tr . . 
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that tbey descend in some cases five inches* below. tlto 
margin of the labia. 

The description by CuviERf of the indiWdual pub- 
licly exhibited in London and Paris^, under the name 
of the Hottentot Venas> agrees entirely with Dr. So? 
iiERViLLE's account. He found the labia small; a 
•ingle prpminence descended between them iowardi 
the upper part ; it divided into two lateral portions* 
which passed along the sides of the vagina to the infb; 
rior angle of the labia. The whole length was aboi^ 
four inches. 

Thb formation has been often ascribed to artiftei^ 
elongation. " The testimony of the people themselves/* 
says Mr. Barrow, " who have no other idea buttw 
the whole human race is so formed, is sufiScient to con- 
tradict such a supposition ; but many other prooft 
might be adduced to shew that the assertion is 'withool 
any foundatiop in truth. Numbers of Bosjesman wo- 
men are now in the colony who were taken from th^ 
mothers when infants, and brought up by the farmers, 
who, fronr the day of their captivity, had never had any 
intercourse whatsoever with their countrymen, nor 
know, except from report, to what tribe or nation 
they berong ; yet all these have the same conforma- 
tion of the parts naturally, and without any forced 
means};/' 

Dr. SoMERViLLE observes, that if any praotiee ef 
elongating the nymphee had existed among the Hotten- 
tots, it could not have escaped his knowledge ; that 
they do not wish to have thorn long, nor take any pains 
for that purpose. They, who have them longest, aro 



* In one of Bludusn baches drawings, tlie length ig 6^ inrhei (Hkiys- 
laod measure). Vaillant speaks of tbcir reaching 9 iacBea. 

•f M^m. du Mtuium, t. 3 p. 366. 

When PsRON visited the Cape of Good Hope, h« tiime.d hit atki 
tioo 40 this subject ; but hb statements, as contained in the stciMidiD- 
Iwne of tbo Voyage dss Dicmtverietf &c chap. 34. publitlM dim 
death, are quite erroneous. 

X TVaveU, &G. p. 279, 280. 
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not'Vhoa»bt the more beautiful ; nor ari those slighted ' 
in whom they are short*. 

This extension of the nymphee in the Bo^esman and 
Hottentot females will appear the less remarkable,' 
when i^ consider that their size varies iii Europeans; 
tfakt*th6y often project beyond the labia, and are of an 
ideonvenient length. A considerable developement of 
these orgfans is more common in warm climates ; and 
baa been noticed in the Negroes, Moors, and Copts, 
among- whom it has been the practice for females to be 
oirciuncisodt. This point is even noticed by Flint. 
Hlien the Abyssinians were converted tb Christianity 
in the aixteenth century, the Catholic missionaries 
thought fit to forbid circumcision, deeming it a relic of 
Judaism. As the taste of the men had been formed on* 
the old practice,- they did not approve this innovatipn, 
and the Catholic girls found that they should get no 
husbands. In this dilemma, the College of the FrojM^ 
gancta sent a surgeon from Rome to examine and re- 
port; and, in consequence of his statement, the Pope . 
authorised a renewal of the ancient custom: 

Although it is not immediately connected with the - 
geODsrative organs, I may mention here another striking 

^^^^^*   -* —.■■■■  I ■■■■—■■■ I ■■■■■■■» —■■Ml  M I  I .  —^^^ 

• Uh. €ii. p. 158. 
, r Ib the Appendix, Na. I. entitled, "An Acount of CircnoiciBOB 
At il is practised on the windward Coast of Africa,** to tlie secoad 
▼oluHe of his rcry iotcresting' Account of the Natire Africans, Dr« 
W^iNWmoTTOM informs us, that this operation is performed on tlie 
fsaales as well as thn males ; and that it is equally common to botli 
meuea in minjr parts of Arabia, at Bagdad, Aleppo^ and Sorat, ia 
^ffftf Abyssinia, and the neighbouring countries. " Among the M»- 
hommedaA nations on thi;i part of the coast (Sierra Leone^, the ope- 
ration ceosisls in remuvitig the nymptue, together with the praputiwn 
rlitoritfis; not the clitoris itself as has been imagined.'* p. 880. 
ilauGO, who gives a similar account of the circumcision, or, as he - 
calls it, excision practised in Abyssinia, refers the or^n of the co^ 
ton to a natural rciimidanry or excess of the parts OD which it is Mi^ 
fdraid. Dr. Wintbrbottow, however, asserts, that en the wM- 
wanl eoaat of Africa there is no pliysical reason for it ;. iheveffuBdaiMV 
memtioRed by B^iocir being more rarely met withffftiHMe eountrioii 
thaa ia ISurope : *'*' and where the custom of circttmeisMiii i«. anhoewg^ 
which is j»rabably over the greater part of the contlaeaCi secoeiphual, 
ii Made on this head. p. 841. 

Smii. IL^Cktp. r.'^No. 88. P 
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UMilMirity.in'tbe same women: I mean flie vast 
•es of fJEit accumulated on their buttocks, and giving* to 
ttosi the appearance of extraordinary and unnatonl 
qgiendagea. 

^The great curvature of the spine inwards, and ez- 
tMlded posteriors, are characteristic of the whole Hot- 
tentot irace; but in some of the small Bosjesmana tfae;y 
ace carried to a most extravagant degree.'^ — " The pro- 
jfwtion of the posterior part of the body, in onesub- 
joctt, measured five inches and a half from a line touch- 
ing the spine. This protuberance consisted of &t, and, 
when the woman walked, had the most ridiculous ap- 
pearance imaginable, every step being accompanied 
with a quivering and tremulous motion, as if two masses: 
qf-jelly were attached behind*." 

The vibration of these substances at every movement 
vn« very striking in the Hottentot Venus : they were 
quite soft to the feel. She measured more than eigli- 
taite inches (French) across the haunches; and the pio* 
j^etion of the hips exceeded six inches. 

Dr. SoMERViLLE found, on dissection, that the size 
of the buttocks arose from a vast mass of fat interposed 
between the skin and muscles ; and that it equalled 
four fingers breadth in thicknessf. Cuvier;!; describes 
the protuberance to be produced by a mass of fat> tra- 
vimed in various directions by strong cellular threads, 
and easily removed from the glutei. The Hottentot 
Vienus stated that this deposition of (hi does not take 
place until the first pregnancy ; and this statemeAt a 
cbnfirmed by the testimony of Mr. Barrow§. 

It seems almost superfluous to add, that the saemm 
aadxM coccygis have the same size, figure, and diKc- 
tioo in these as in other females ; that the latter bomi 
ii not turned backwards, much less prolonged into any 
fosemblanee or even approach to a tail. 

If the Negroes and Hottentots approximate in some* 
iMrtnts to the structure of the monkey kind, as they 



*'illimBOW, MS: eU.p.9Sl' t Ibid. p. IM. 

tIbi(Lii.M. i IMI. i>. IIO«^ 
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>ery ceitahily do, this paiticalar of the el<Mt|g«Xed "t^fm* 
'ph» 18 rather an instance of the opposite ^sonptHKn: 
Ibrthe Gorresponding' cutaneous folds are harelv vistUe 
■in the samise. Th^remulous masses of tut, wim whfeh 
the glutei are loaded, conisrtitute, on the contrary^ «o- 
Wording to Coyier*, *' a striking* resemblance to those 
whieh appear in the female mandrills, baboons, &rc. ; 
aiid whic£ assume, at certain epoehs of their lile> a 
•truly monstrous developement/' 

The most analogous animal structure, however, -h 
that 'Of the«heep, of which such vast and nmpereors 
'flocks mre reared by the pastoral tribes of Asia. ^ in -Miis 
Tariety, a large mass of fat covers the buttocks, oeen- 
flying the place. Of the tail*; the protuberance is^smfooth 
yar naked below, and appears when viewed behind at a 
'double hemisphere, the coccyx being just4percepitibie 
to the totich in the notch between the two. It colMiili 
urerely of fat ; and fluctuates in walking, wfien ywy 
large, like the buttocks of the Hottentots. The^BiMs^ 
iu>metimes reaches the w^ht of thirty or forty pounds. 
TALLA8t> who has described this breed of sheep v^ 
well, calls it ovis steatopyga, or fat-buttock^ liheep. 

The peculiarity is lost by crossing the bre^ witt 
t>ther sheep ; and it becomes considerably diminished, 
when the animals, being purchased by the RaMvaim 
and conveyed to their towns, quit their native pagtuiiss, 
tddd change their mode of life. 

As this &t-buttocked sheep is universally held to be a 
"mere variety, we cannot deem the analogous structure 
'of the Bosjesmen and Hottentots to aflbrd any adequate 
ground for referring those tribes of human beings to a 
distinct species. The developement of the nymphso, 
^and the other varieties enumerated in this chapter, are 
Kkierely analogous to the variations observed in ccnrres^ 
ponding points among our domestic animals. 
* The works of the older cosmographers, and even the 



• lib, ciL p. 268. 

t 8picilegi0 Zoolog'ea ; fascie. 11. p. 63, et seq. 

Tfam we -breeds of tlieep in PertM, Syria, Puettliie, and 
parte of AfHcis in which the tail it not deficicat ai in the oria « 
Plga, bat rataiat Its mid leDfth, and bacomea loadad with fiit. 
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nmtttives of colhparatively recent trayellers, make 
^meiition of humao varieties much more remarkable 
than any which! h^ve recounted. Such are the Afri- 
G^n Blemmyes^ or people without lieads; the Arimaspi 
9fod Cyclops, with one eye ; the Monosceli, with one 
leg; the gciantd and pigmies, the Monorchidcs, the 
A^orchides, Triorchides, Hermaphrodites"', the CyiK^ 
eepi^td^y Cypomolgi, &c. &c. which are ^3iikeito^bgp 
Hbrodotub, Pliny, Pomponius Mela, Ptoleiiy, 
and many others. The proverbial licence assumed by 
travellers, their ignorance or disposition to deceive* 
th^ir carelessness in receiving or communicating facts, 
and. the credulity and love of the marvellous in their 
readers, are all &vouruble to the production and diftur 
ftion of such stories. In proportion as distant regionft 
heoome well known, such monstrosities disappear : t^d 
the progress of natural knowledge will gradually ooa* 
•Mgp all the^e marvellous tales to oblivion. The great 
maMof information, which we now possess, concern* 
iilg the animal creation in general, respecting t^ie 
iMunan structure and. functions in particular, and their 
various modifications in the principal races of the spe 
ciep, afford us critical rules, by which the truth or 
falsehood of any extraordinary narratives can be easily 
and certainly determined. We need not waste any 
more time on the fabulous varieties above alluded to : 
yet there is one, which has found believers even in our 
own times : 1 allude to the men with tails, who having 
been again and again spoken of by various authors, 
.were defended and patronised not long ago by Lord 
MoNBGDDO. Not to mention, that the existence of a 
tail in man would be quite inconsistent with all the 
re^t of his structure, and more ]:>articularly with all the 
.arrangements both of the hard and soft parts compo- 
sing or coutained in the pelvis, we may observe that 
joearly all, who have spoken of the homines caudati, 
do so, not from their own observation, but from the re- 



* 1 have considered this subject in the article ^CbtVHiATioH* of 
Vi. iUs«*« C^cUff4edia^ 



ports or iirf;»tination of others. WUI0, on the ethit 
hsmd'M they who pret^iid to have had ooolar teatiraom 
of the (kct, mention it ia tanh a manner^ ami with sndbi 
circiaflMtaiioes, as obviously to destroy their own en- 
dit; aiid they differ most widely from eaeh other evm 
when speakings of the same people*. Again^ the most 
laleHigoAt. aM aecnrate travellers^ in descrtlytaig diif 
same people, either make no mention of the prodigy, 
or else characterize it as a pure fietioou Thus, inatead 
of finding the existence of any race of men with 
antl^nticsited. by oredible witnesses, ttere is no 
|de even of a single family displayiagf such an anottaiy* 
althoofpfa. there are well-known instances of fiuniUia 
•with six'finffers on each hand* 
• The consideration of monstrous productions bekiigi 
4o pathology and physiology,rather thm to the natural 
litstory. of our species. 1 have given a description of 
Ahem, with some remarks on their production, in tiit 
££th volume of the Medico-chirurgical Transaetioiia. 



* These remarks are exemjiUfied bj BIumbkbach 10 the state- 
ments, Which have been published concemiog the tails of the Poraio- 
fans : tk O, H, Far, Nat. sect. iii. § 76. He also sneeeeded In tFaeiUf 
«o its source Ihe^ eBgraredrepresentatioaof a man with, a tail, aad ia 
|ijro?iBg that it was originally tiie figare of a monlcey , tratisaiitted froai 
cme autlior to another, and humanized a little at each step* Martin c 
in his Version of Bupfon, took a plate from the Jia s H i lfafe * of Lii^. 
nans; who took it fh>m ALomoviiMDUB, who took it IhMt OwssutL, Vl» 
Soak it from a Qerman descriptioa of the Holy Laad (Bmm ts ttm 
Otlebtc Land ; Meats, l^^X 'd which it represaats a^tacLrmaaBKHw 
monkey, which, with other e^^otic animals, was seen in the idwra^y. 
This quadntmaoons siteia hafl been gradually transformed, by* those 
tilio siieeessiTely copied tiie ajigraTings, into a huasB two*lieiided 
hmg. Ibid.iMtsp.)9n. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



jQ^ermcet •/ Statmt, — Origin and Ttmrntmni om of 

Form* 



No part of the nartutakl hifitory of man has been moie 
fSdnfnsed and disgraced by fables and hyperbolical ex- 
cggreration^ than the present division. Not to mentioB 
the pigmies and giants of antiquity, the bones of dif- 
l^rent large animals ascribed to human subjects of im- 
moderate stature, even by such men as Buffon, suffi- 
deiitly prove our assertion. . The accuracy of modern 
investigatipn has, however, so completely exposed the 
extravagance of such suppositions, that they do not 
reqiiire very detailed consideration. 

There is no fixed law determining inviariably the 
human stature ] although there is a standard, as iu 
other species of animals, from which the deviations, 
independently of disease or accident, are not very con- 
siderable in either direction. In the temperate cli- 
mates of Europe^ the height of the human race varies 
from four feet and a half to six feet. Individuals of 
aix feet and some inches are not uncommon in this and 
ether European countries. Occasional instances have 
b^n known, in various parts of the world, of men 
{reaching the height of seven, eight, or even nine feet; 
and ancient and even modern authors speak of the hu- 
man stature reaching ten, and even eighteen feet. 
The latter representations are grounded on large 
. bones dug out of the earth. These, together with th^ 
common propensity to believe and report what is mar- 
vellous, and the notion that mankind have undergone 
a physical as well as moral degeneracy since their first 
.formation, have led to a very common belief that the 
human stature in general is at this period less than it 
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was in remote ages'". We are warranted insospeet* 
ing-.tjie accounts of such great elevation above the or- 
dinary stature in the human species, by observing that 
nature, within the time of which we have «ny authen^ 
tic records, exhibits no such disproportions in other 
species. We find, too, that the height of these g'ianls 
is reduced, as we approach modern times, t6 what we 
have opportunities of observing now : so that we may 
probably affirm, that no sufficiently authenticated ex- 
ample can be adduced of a man higher than eight or 
nine feet. 

The large bones, on which the notions about giants 
have been in many iAstauces founded, have been disco- 
vered, by the accurate examinations of modern science 
to belong to extinct species of animals of the ele- 
phant and other allied kinds. Of the loose and unphi- 
losop}iical manner, in which these matters have gene* 
rally been inquired into, ^ we have a specimen in the 
supposed bones of a bi^rbarian king. Habicot, an 
anatomist of some celebrity, in a work entitled Gtgon- 
tosteologia, describes some huge bones found near the 
ruins of the castle of Chaumont in Dauphiny, in a sepul- 
chre, over wliich was a gtey stone, inscribed *^Tkuto- 
BOCGHUs Rex." This skeleton he says, was twenty- 
five feet and a half high, and ten feet broad at the 
shoulders. Riolan, in his GigaiUomaxhia, disputes 
this measurement, and affirms that the bones belong to 
the elephant. In the long controversy which ensued, 
it never occurred to either of the learned disputants to 
.describe or represent the bones exactly. It is sorpria- 
ing that Buffon should have figured and described 
die fossil bones of large animals as remains of human 
giants, in the supplementt of his classical work. To* 



* The notion of diminished stature and strength seems to hare been 
just as prevalent in ancient times as at present. Flint observes of 
the - human height, ^ Cnncto mortalium generi minorem indies Seri :*' 
Tji. l6. A most alarming prospect, if it had been well founded. Ho- 
vsa more than once makes a very disparaging comparison of his o^a 
degenerate cotemporaries to the povreriul heroes of the Trojan war. 

tTom.V. 



<gother with others, he mentions those dug ap at Ln- 
<ainie in the sixteenth century, and still preserved 
Ihere. Blumenbach found these on the first view* to 
•be elephants' bones. Felix Plater, an excelleol 
physician, and anatomist of his time, after carefully ez^ 
iamaning and measuring these bones, declared that thej 
iMlonged to a human giant of seventeen feet ; and had 
a drawing made of th^ skeleton, according to his ofir 
•nion of its dimensions ; which drawing is still preserved 
in the Jesuits' College at Lucerne*. 

Thatt men in general were taller in the early ages of 
4fae world than at present, or that examples of very 
4!dll men were then more frequent than now, has been 
asserted without any proof. The remains of human 
•bofies, and particularly the teeth, which are unchang^ 
-ed in the most ancient urns and borial-^laoes, the 
-mummies, and the sarcophagus of the great pyisuntd of 
•JBgypt, demonstrate this point dearly; and every fact 
rwhich we can collect, from ancient works of art, frtMi 
armour^ as helmejsand breast-plate&or irom buildings" 
designed for the abode andaccommocmlion of men^con«> 
tnirs in strengthening the proof. BlumembaCh has 
the skull and bones of an old person taken out of a bu- 
rial-place of the most remote antiquity of Denmark (ex 
«tntiquissimo tumulo Cimbrico), and corresp(MMiing is 
«ize to the modem standard. That we cannot have 
degenerated in consequence of the habits of civilized 
aociety is clear^ because the individuals of nations living 
in a way so different from us as the native Americana* 
Africans, and South-Sea Islanders, &c. do not exceed 
«s in stature. Indeed, it has been generally observed 
oi these races, that they are shorter than the Euro- 
-peans. ^ 

In mentioning individuals who have exceeded the 
,lD|rdinary height, it is necessary to confine ourselves, 
jii order to avoid what .may be fabulous or exaggerated, 
to instances in our own times. One of the King of 
'Prussia's gigantic guards, a Swede, measured 8j^ feet; 

• D« (?. //. Far. Nai. p, «>1. ' 
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and a yeomatiof the Duke John FREDSRio/at Bnm^ 
wfck Hanover, "was of the same heig>ht Gilly, who 
was exhibited as a 9how, measured S feet (Swedish*); 
J. P. Beighardt, of Friedberg near Frankfort, was^S 
feet 3 inches ; his father and sister w^re both gigaht^ 
tict. Several Irishmen, measuring from 7 to 8'ftAdt 
and upwards, have been exhibited in this country. 
Th» i^ividottl who^ skeleton is in th^ College Mo- 
aeum was 8 feet 4 inches.^ 

A female of Stargard, named La Pibrre, was 7 feel 
(Danish}:). 

Martin Salmeron, a well-t>roportioned Metican 
giant, the son of a Mestizo by an Indian woman, mea- 
sures 7 feet 3^ inches, and is well proportioned^. 

Bebe, the dwarf of Stanislaits, King of PoUod, 
was 33 inches high (French), and well-proportioned. 
His spine became curved as he approached manhood ; 
he grew weak, and died at twenty-three||. ^ 

The Polish nobleman, Borwlaski, who was.well- 
«iade, clever, and skilled in languages, measured W 
Paris inches. He had a brother of 84 ]nche8> and* a 
sister of 219. 

A Friesland peasant at twenty-six years of age had 
reached 29 Amsterdam inches. C. H. Sf oberin, of 
Nuremberg, was nearly 3 feet high at twenty, well 
proportioned, and possessed of talents. Her parents, 
brothers, and sisters, were dwarfs**. 

Of numerous other instances on i^ecord, most seem to 
have been diseased, and particularly rickety individu- 
als ; so that they may be classed among patholofipica)' 
phenomena. The men who have considerably et- 



* AbhandL der KihUgl, Schwed, AkadetnU ; 1765. p. 319. 
t huDYfia Naturgetchichte der Menschen-SpccieSf p, 151, 

I Ibid. See also Hallbr, Elem. PhysioL lib. SO. sect. 1. § IT. 
i Humboldt's Political Euay^ book 3. chap 6. 

II BuFFON, HtMt Nat. 1. 125. p^ 176. 

H Memoirs of the celebrated Dwarfs Jo§, BonDkuki^ &c. Load. 
1788. 

** Lavatbb*8 PhytUfpum, FragmeiU, 4. p. 78. Loowio Nai^tt* 
geMchichtej &e, p. IM, 



^seeded the ordinary standard^ have neitbdr pog w c w rt 
dihose proportions in their form which w^eeeoimt efo- 
^Dt, nor has their streng'th by any means correapood- 
«d to their size. The head, in these cases, is below 
•tiie ratio which it should bear to the body, according 
to what we deduce from men of ordinary stature : henee 
.the brain must be comparatively smaller. It is a-j^re- 
•neral .observation, that very larg^e men are seMom 
distinguished by extent or force of mental power. The 
iG|mjE&.a^n, are mostly ilWmade.; the head, » par- 
ticular, is too larg'e. There are very few instances -df 
(what we can deem healthy well-made men. With aO 
•the proper attributes of the race, much below the ge- 
neral standard. 

Some varieties of the human race exceed, and others 
iali short of the ordinary stature in a small degree. 
.Tiie source of these deviations is in the breed ; tficy 
are quite independent of external influences. In ail 
4lie ive human varieties, some tribes and nations are 
leonspicuous for heig-ht and strength ; others, for lowsl 
«tature, and inferior muscular power. But in no' case 
is the peculiarity, whether of tallness or shortness^ 
:;eohfined to any particular temperature, climate, silaa- 
tion, or mode of life. 

In the Caucasian variety, there are no strongly* 
jnarked deviations from the ordinary standard, in eitlMi^ 
direction. Some parts of Sweden and Switzerland, Ast 
enoantaios of the Tyrol and Salzbui^, are rather distiA- 
•g^ished for the tallness of their inhai>itants ; while the 
Finnish race in the north of Europe may be short in 
4he same proportion. . 

^ The ancient Germans were remarked for their grest 
stature : *' magna corpora'^ is the expression of Taci- 
Ti^s, which is also corroborated by the testimony of 
C4S8AR. Large bodies and limbs, as well as undaunt- 
ed courage, are the attributes assigned to them by 
PbMPONius Mela ; ''immanes animis et corporibos.'' 
•We have no data for determining their precise stature: 
t^je is, however, no proof that it exceeded the lalleft 
of the present Qerman taces, so tbAt some of th0ir 
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ftMi4 aad' moftt robust men may have somewliai egc- 
cMdfld^nxfeet. Modern Saxony and the T^l coukb ' 
pnibafaly forniih an equal proportion of.sudi indi«. 
vidaala. 

^thb inhabitants of America exhibit more conqpicOj-^ 
019 examples both of tall and short races. UirtOA.-, 
ohM'ves of tiie Peruvians, that men and women 
are generally, low, but well-proportioned'". Cook calbk 
tbe Pecherais of Tierra del Fuego ^' a little, ugly, hal^. 
starved race ;'' and adds, '' I did not see a tall person; 
among themt." The Western-American tribes oT 
Neotka Sound, near the Colum&ia, and further north^ 
jue- described by . Cook;}:, Lewis, and €larke§, as: 
low o( stature. 

The Chaymas of South America, says HuMBOLpT,- 
'^ ace in general short; and they appear so ppurticulac'-; 
ly, when compared, I shall not say with their neigh* 
boors the Caribbees, or with the Payaguas or Ouay*> 
qiiilits of Paraguay, equally remarkidble for their sta-: 
tiiie> but with the ordinary natives of America. The ; 
common stature of a Chayma is 1.57 met or 4 feet 10* 
iacbes French (about 5 feet 2 inches English). - Their 
body is thick-set, should^rs^ extremely broad, and- 
breasts flat. AU their limbs are round and fleshyg." 

He adds, in a note, that " the ordinary stature of thi(> 
Gnavquilits or Mbayas, whp live between W*^ and ^* 
soutn latitude, is, according to Azzara, 1. 84 met. or 
5l&et8 inches French (6 feet ^ inch English). The 
Pliyagnas, equally tall, have given their name to Fa- 
ya^oay or Paraguay .'' The samd accurate observer 
informs us, respecting the Caribbees of Cumana, thbt' 
they are distinguished by their almost gigantic sise 
from all the other nations he has seen in the New 
World**. 

^ Foyiufe io South America^ r. I. p, 29ill. 

t Coort Fo^Mge towMr4» ike South Pole; r. 8. p. UM. Aim* 
FoMVBB, Obr.om a Voyagt round tho World ; p. 890. 

t^<:K^e to the Pacific ; ▼. 8. op. SOI, MS. 

I Travels to the Source if the MiM90uri,th.i9k 
,iPerewaN0rrMtiff§^jr^9.p,9^29M. ^ 

 Ibid. T. S. p. Wd.' 
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' Among, the native tribes in the cold regpions nortli of 
Caoftda, Mr. Hearne* saw individuals of 6 feet 8 and 
4 inches. AJr. Bartram. found the Muscog^lges and 
Ch0fokees of North America^ between 3 1^ apd 86* 
north latitude, taller than Europeans; many beiflf 
above 6 feet^ and few under 5 feet 8 or 10 inchest. - 

Tlie PatagoniansI, or, according^ to their indig^enm 
name, the Tehuels, who occupy the south-eastern pait' 
of South America^ have been the most celebrated for 
their colossal stature ; and really seem to be the tallest 
tacetof human beings. Their height, however, las 
bc^n exaggerated by some, while others have denied 
that it exceeded the ordinary standard. Pigafetta§i 
who accompanied Magalhaens on the first cireum- 
navigation of the globe, gives them the height of 8 
Spanish feet (7 feet 4 inches English). Subsequenlljf 
to this periopl, for two centuries and a half, the narra- 
tives of European travellers are so strangely contnidie:- 
tory and inconsistent with each other on the subject of 
these Patagonian^, that they afford a lesson inculcating^ 
iliost strongly the necessity of caution and diffidence in 
employing such reportsj|. It is sufficient for the pn^* 
sent purpose to represent what appears the probable 
state of the case, after weighing and critically consi^ 
dering the most unexceptionable testimonies. 

The Pata^onians seem to be a tall but not gigaotie 



 • Journey to the FrozA^ Ocean ; p. 351. note, 
t 'PruvcUf p. 188. 

^ X T|^e name of Pata^onians is said by Blcmbnbach Co hm \ttm 
given to them by the Spaniards, because tliej deemed them allied Co Che 
neighbouring tribe of Chonos, and from their lower limbs being cotcr- 
eil-with guanaco skins, so as to resemble the hairy le^s of mauls, 
Which are called in Spanish, patas. De O. //. f^at. Nmi, p. Ii5^ 

i Haggh Alorno il Mondo^ in the collection of Ramuiuo, t. 1. p. 

a The opposing testimonies of various Spanish^ FrencJi, Fii^ish. 
Dutch navigators, who have spoken of the Patagooiant horn. CW 
time of their being first noticed by Pioafbtta to the tojmb i» iKf 
last century, are brought together in the French HiUtin de$ JKW 
gatiwuaus Terres AuMpoUm ; and the statement nugr h« se«a|p|lli 
glials 10 Dr. Hawkbswobth*8 general introdaction ta the arjcgnd J 
the Tojagea undertaken by order of his Majea^, Ae. S vol. 4cuw 
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iM«y Ud to pdsBess It remarkably nmficblar ftene. Th«' 
only indiTidoals ever seen in Europe were broiight to* 
Splttn towards the end of the sixteenth century^ and 
seea at Seville by the classical traveller Van Lin«^' 
moT&N, wiio says they were well-formed and \9irge te 
tbe body. The varie^ in the statements of dMRwent 
tcavetlers makes it difficult to assign any particular 
bei^ht; but we are authorised in representing' it as 
edtonbnly reaching 6 feet^ being often d or 6 fnches 
hiriier, and sometimes even 7 feet 
rBouGAiNViLLB says that none were under 5 feet 9 
liiehes, and none over 5 feet 11 inches ^ which, in Eo- 
gliah BDeasure, are about 5 feet U and 6 feet 41* 
ttMbets^. CoMMERSONt, faowevor, who was with him; 
makes some of the highest 6 feet 4itiehes (6 feet r*!0 
Sog.)« BoeoAiNViLLB says that their broad shouldersii 
large head, and stout limbs, made them appear lik0 
giMtlt. T^y were robust and well-made, with strong 
muscles, firm and compact itesh. 
. C&mmodore Byron says of one who appeared to be 
the chief of the party, '^ I did not measure him ; hik 
a I may judgie of hia height by the proportion of bis 
ftature to my own, it could not be much less than T 
to^X'" An Englishman of feet 2 inches appeared 
among them as a pigmy amoi^ giants. They were 
large and muscular in propoftionf. 

Captain Wallis measured several of them careful- 
ly : one of them was 6 feet T inches ; several were 5 
ieet 6 inches, and 6 feet inches : but the stature of 
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• f!§y.MMii<mrduMondi^UiKf^JS^. The crewoftheEtoaejMI 

\m i^eral, in a preceding Vof age. feet high (Dearly 6'feet d fiii- 
^iMb). Ibid. 

I>»LA GuAUDAis rbprweatad $be least of tfaose he saw, in IfCil^ 
■M 5 feat 7 inches French, orjpore than 5 feet 11 inches EnglSsL 

PlEMjBTTT't Hiti. </ sr^jidgtto the Falkland Iglands, p. MS: 
Th« least of those seen I^Di/clqs Guyot were of the sametisB; 
..^nttconsidephlytato, .lh|d.p.27J.. 
* * t Letter to Lalandb is tfal Journal Encjfclop^dvpte^ 1771, 

i ILkWKUwoaTH*8 CoU^Hm ofYoj/aget, t. i. a 8S« 

§Ihid.|LS& 
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thie greater, part was from' 5 feet 10 Jnches^to 6 feeti*. 
Oa.rt£RET' St statement coincides wkb. this. 
. Falkner, who lived some time in the • country, de- 
acrLbe$ the great .Cacique Cangapol ^ a& 7 feet some 
iflches ^igh. When standing on tip-toey he could not 
leacK to the top of his head. He^>did not Tecollect 
ever to have seen an Jndian above an . iUch or two Vki" 
ler Ihwi CANGAt*oL|. 

. The statucc of the Patagonians was measnred'^th 
great accuracy by the Spanish officers in 1785 and' 6: 
ihey found the common height to be 6jp to 7 feet; and 
the highest was-lfeetlj inch§. 

Falknj^r says {that this tribe, w,hich he calls Poel^ 
ehes, live inland. When we consider this foct» and 
th^ their habits are wandering, we shall not beaor- 
prised that some of those who have .visited the ooast 
bave not met .with them ; but have found, instead of 
the tall Patagonians, .Americans of ordinary atature 
belonging to other neighbouring tribes. . 

After surveying. the tall andmuscular frames ^f the 
Patagonians/ Caribbees, .Cherokees, and many other 
American tribes, ^what shall we think of the notion 
brought forward ^nd defended by many learned men, 
incli^i^ even.a3uFFQN and a,BoBERTaoN, that the 
Kew World is .unfavorable to the •formation and full 
developement of apimal existence.? The former wii* 
ter asserts that the animals common to the Old and 
.New World are, smaller in the latter; that those pecu- 
liar to |he New are all on a smaller seale ; that those 
which have been domesticatedin both, have degene- 
rated in America ; and that, on the whole, it exhibits 
fewer species. He extends the 4iame kind, of aasertioa 
^  I — - - - — —  — 1 ~ 

* Hawebiworth's ColUetioH of Vosfagtt^ r. 1. p« S74. 

t PhiUtofkieal TraruaciionMy t. 60. "^We meMumI the htSghi ff 
many of these people : they were in general >All*f)rwB % fret to O feet 
5 inches, although there were iotee who came to 6 fleet T-iodite, bnC 
none abo^e that.** ^'Altoffetber they are 4he finest set of bm 1 trer 
taw any wfaere.*^ p. 2S, £s. 

t Detcripi on of Patagomm, ' * 

§ yiaj€ al Ettrt€ho dt Maoalhibns ; Ifadrid, l76S; te. pp. tii* 
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and reasoning' to ^the human species, which he de^ 
scribes as dwarfish, puny, and weak in body, and d«r^ 
tituto of all mental vigour, capacity, and talent"^. AU 
these representations are fully and clearly refuted by 
Mr. Jefferson t, who has displayed as much elo- 
qaence and sound reasoning* in vindicating the savage 
nations of America from the aspersions of theg'reat 
French naturalist, as he shewed energy and perseve- 
rance in asserting" the liberties of his own countrymen, 
wisdom and firmness in fulfilling the duties of their 
chief magistrate. In the following remarks he has- 
brought forwards the mammoth in opposition to those 
learned theories ; the reasoning is equally applicable 
to ^he Patagonians, Caribs, and other tribes of power^ 
ful men, which, being in actual existence, afford a'sa<£ 
fer .ground of conclusion respecting the present cap^^ 
bilities of the climate, soil, and air of America, tbaii 
those colossal remains of an extinct species, which 
may have belonged to a very different order of thin^;* 
'^ It (the mammoth) should have sufficed to rescw 
the earth it inhabited, and the atmosphere it breatlied» 
from the imputation of impotence in the conception 
and nourishment of animal life on a large scale ; t6 
stifle in its birth the opinion of a writer, the moil 
learned of all in the science of animal history, thai, m 
the New World, living nature is much less active, miicli 
less energetic, than in the Old : — as if both sides of tiie 
globe were not warmed by the same genial sun ; as if 
a soil of the same chemical composition was less capa- 
ble of elaboration into animal nutriment in Ameri«ft 
than in the ancient continent ; as if the fruits and- 
grains from that soil and sun yielded a less rich v^byle, 
gave less extension to the solids and fluids of the body; 
or produce^ sooner in the cartilages, membranes, ai^l 
fibres, that rigidity which restrains all further extensi- 
on, and terminates animal growth. The truth is, thai' 
a pigmy and a Patagonian, a mouse and a mammoth^ 



iMi^ 



'*' HUioin NatvrelU, 1. 16. p. 100— ISCL 
t Noit vn ViTf^nia, p. TS-^Oi. 
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derive their dimedsions from the same nutritiTe ji 
the'diQerence of increment depends on circiimsttiicei 
miearchable .to beings with our capacities. Ail raieet 
of animals seem to have received from their Maker 
tertaio laws of extension at the time of their formali- 
pn. Their eiaborativc organs were formed to produce 
j^his^ while . proper obstacles wore opposed to all far- 
ther pfQ^fress. Below these limits they cannot fall, 
Bor rise above them. What intermediate station tb^y 
•hall take, may depend on soil, climate, food, or seleo* 
tion in breeding : but all the manna of heaven woukl 
Beyer raise the mouse to the bulk of the mammoth/' 

Similar differences of stature to those which I have 
described in the American occur also in the EthiofHsn 
yarijety. That of the Negroes in general doeh notdif* 
fer essentially from our own. The Hottentots at the 
fuuthoru extremity of the country are the smallest of 
the species in Africa. The whole race is shorter than 
'JSvropeans, yet not so invariably but that tall individu* 
fl$ sometimes occur. Thus LATftoBE mentions one of 
mx feet in height"^. The Bosjesman tribe, however, 
fure remarkably short, even among the Hottentots. 
Two individuals seen by Liohtenstein were scarcely 
fbur feet bight. Mr. Barrow says, that " in their 
l^ersons they are extremely diminutive. The tallest of 
the jnen (in a horde or kraal Containing' IdO individu-^ 
als) measured only 4 feet inches, and the tallest wo- 
«ian 4 feet 4 inches. About 4 feet 6 inches is sud to 
be the middle size jof the men, and 4 feet that of the 
"^omen. One of these that had several children mea- 
fOred only 3 feet 9 inches;*:." ' 

To shew how little the varieties of our species de- 
pend on climate, situation, or other external influences, 
we find the neighbouring tribe ,to the Hottentots, the 
Kafiers^ distinguished for height and strength. These 
vitalities, however, are more conspicuous in the men 



* Jawmal of a Vi»lt to South Africa^ ito. p. 262. 
t Trtmelt in Southern Africa, eluip. 8. 
X BiJUiow*! Southern Jjrien, t. l»p. 277, 
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ttaB in the womeo, and the same remark holds gpoi' 
hi otheir instances. Langsdorfp was surprised at 
findings the Marqdesan women deficient in those per* 
aonal qualities which were so reinarkable in the men ; 
aBd could hardly suppoi^ them to be the mothers of 
the Very fine males whom he saw. " The KafiTer wo- 
u^eti were mostly of low stature, very strongs limbed; 
and particularly muscular in the leg ; but the gbod 
Iminoor that constantly beamed upon their countenan- 
ces made ample amends for any defect in their persons. 
*rbe men, on the contrary, were the finest figures I 
ever beheld: they were tall, robust, and muscular; 
thw habits of life had induced a firmness of carriage, 
MIkI an open manly manner, which, added to the good- 
nature that overspread their features, shewed them at 
onoe to be wholly unconscious of fear, suspicion, and 
tfeachery. A young man about twenty, of 6 feet 10 
inches high, was one of the finest figures that perhaps 
was ever created. He was a perfect Hercules ; and a 
<ast from his body would not hava disgraced the pe- 
destal of that deity in the Famese palace"'/' 

He states in another place, that " there is perhaps 
Ro nation on earth, taken' collectively, that can pro- 
duce so fine a race of men as the Kaffers : they are 
tall, stout, muscular, well-made, elegant figures. 
They are exempt, indeed, from many of those causes 
that, in more civilized societies, contribute to impede 
the growth of the body. Their diet is simple ; their 
exercise of a salutary nature: their body is neither 
cramped nor encumbered by clothing ; the air tbej 
breath is pure ; their rest is not disturbed by violent 
love, nor their minds ruffled by jealousy : they are free 
from those licentious appetites which proceed' fre- 
quently more from a depraved imagination than a real 
natural want ; their frame is neither shaken nor ener- 
vated by the use of intoxicating liquors, -which tJiey 
are not acquainted with ; they eat when hungry, and 
sleep when nature demands it. With, such a kind of 



t BAAaow'ft Sotithtm Africa, p. 169. 
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•Ufe, iang^aor and melancholy hav^ little to ilo. - Shi 
countenance of a KafTer is always cheerfal ; and the 
whole of his demeanour bespeaks content and peace 
if mind*." 

• Light ENSTEiNt gFvesa similar description of this 
people ; and mcntldos one Individual as 7 feet high 
(^Uhynland measure). 

' The several people classed under the Mongolian ta- 
rlety are shorter in stature than the Europeans ; bat, 
like the nations belonging to the other varieties, they 
exhibit diiferences in this respect. The Chinese and 
Japanese are nearly of the same height with our- 
feelves. 

' The Mongols^ Calmucks, Burats, and other tribes 
of central Asia, are shorter. The Lewchews are a ve- 
ry diminutive race, the average height of the men not 
exceeding 5 feet 2 inches at the utmost;}:. The Lap- 
landers and Samoiedes^ in Europe; the /Ostiacs, Ya- 
kuts^ TuDgooses and Tscliutski, in Asia ; the Green- 
landers and Eskimaux of Americay-^all, indeed, who 
mhabit high northern latitudes, are equally short, 
ineasuring from 4 to a little more than 5 feet§ ; and 
they agree remarkably in othejr characters, although 
occupying countries so distant from each other. 
/ It has been long ago reported^ that a nation of white 
dwarfs, called Quimos or Kimos, exists in the interior 
6f Madagascar ; but no direct testimony. on the subject 
has beeu offered to the public ; and Flacourt, who 
visited the island in the seventeenth century, has treat- 
ed the report as Ai!bulous||. Lately this nation of 
dwarfs has been aga?n brought forwards ; Coumrrson, 
who accompanied Bougainville as naturali&t, and 
the Count De Modave, governor Qf the French aetde* 



 Barrow's Southern Africa, ?. 1. p. 205. 

t Travels in Soul kern Africa, ch, 16 and 18. 

1 Maclcod's / oi^agc of the Aicette, &e, p. 110. 

Y ^'SUch a pcrsou m Niels Sara, at Kaulokejnu (io Lupl^d)^ mhm 
meanred 5 feet 8 iacbes English, may not be ajrain' fboiid it 
many hiwdredji of them.** Von Buch, Travels^ p. 354. 

U Hisloirc de la grande iie d§ Madagascar. Pant, i6S$. 
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VMit'atFort Dauphin/ having^dedAredtheilrbdiefiipi 
itt existence* . . The OAly fact adduceji jn proof of tbia 
point is, that the governor purchased a female slave^ of 
light colour, aboiit three feet aod a haK h(|^h^ with 
long arms reaching to her knees. BLUMENBACHf 
thinks it probable that this individaal must have been 
maiformt^, and in a state somewhat similar to that of 
the Cretins of ISalzburg and the Valais. Without, 
therefore, denying the existence of some tribe which 
may have given origin to the reports cespeoting f^ 
Quimos, we may safely conclude that no proof has yiot 
been brought forward that any .race, of white long* 
armed dwarfs exists in tha island of Madagascar. 

- On reviewing the fads detailed in th^ foregoing pa- 
g^, we see that, although the various races of men 
diffidr from each other in stature, as well as in other 
points, these diffidences are confined within narrower 
limits in man that^in the species of domestic animals ; 
and consequently that they do not prove diversity of 
species. The pigs taken from Europe to the island of 
Cuba have grdwn to twice their originalsia^ ; and the 
cattle of Paraguay have experienced a very remarka- 
ble increase. It is hardly necessary to mention the 
contrast between the small Welsh and the huge cart- 
boTses, or the Flanders breed of those animals ; or be- 
tween the Scotch or Weish, and the Holstein cattle. 

: Perhaps the horse affords the most remarkable in- 
stance of difference in stature. Mr. Pennant]; says 
that '^ in the interior parts of Ceylon there is a smaU 

»!■■■■ M U M I  III  111 I m ■^^■^^■^^— ^^■■^B  — ■» lia — ^— P— ^^— ^^^W^— !■■ I Wl. Ill   ■^■ipp- 
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 * The statcmeots of Commerron^ who died at MadagaseaTf Mk4 «f 
if r. i}E Itf oDAVE, are introduced into the Voyage d MadSgdkcar U 
mtx Ihdti Otiehtales, par M. i*Abb6 Rochon. Parit. 1791. A leUar 
of CoMMBBsoN to Lalanoe 18 also appended to the royagc mtiour dm 
Mimde of BuvGAiNviLto. 

-^ DeG, //. Vflf. Nat, sect. lii. § T». . . 

- 1!>B Gbntil, ythb was in Madagascar atthe satee tSoM wUh €<9r- 
«aft«oN, altcjg^ether disbelieres the eKistenee of ai^ such cl^airMi 
peopto, f'tfjr. dam If Mtn4c VJfuU, t. 2. p. &03. And $onn«ut« 
who saw the individual mentbned in the tezt^considered it niettS^ 
«• an individual fonnatioo ; Yoiage mtx Pnjlit OrUMim^ i t. pk M. 

t Bi9iwjf 9f 4j^MnipiMi, rk 1. ^ 8. 
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yarietj pi this animal, not exceeding thrty inches ta 
iieight, which is sometimes brought to Europe ai a 
rarity/' " . 

' The Paduan fowl is twice the fiiz6 of the oomnoii 
poultry. 

In further proof that the diversities of stature in 
mankind afford no sufficient argument of original spe- 
cific difference, we may observe thaf individuals oftea 
occur in each race, differing from each other quite as 
widely . as the generality of any two races differ. 
Nay, we may even see' two ^brothers as much unlike 
eftch other in this respect as the Laplander and tha 
Patagonian. 

In endeavoring to account for the diversities of fea- 
tures, proportions, general form, stature, aniji the other 
particulars mentioned in the three preceding chapten^ 
I must repeat an observation already made and exem- 
plified in speaking of colour ; namely, that the law of 
resemblance between parents and offspring, which 
preserves species, and maintains uniformity in the li- 
ving part of creation, suffers occasional and rare ex- 
ceptions; that, under certain circumstances, an off- 
spring is produced with new properties, different from 
those of the progenitors ; and that the most powerful 
of these causes is that artificial mode of life which we 
call the state of domestication. 

A question here naturally suggests itself, how this 
comes about? How does it happen that any circum- 
stances in the mode of life influence the result of the 
generative process ? The reply to this enquiry must be 
deferred until the internal mechanism of the animal 
motions shall be more completely laid open ; until 
we arc able to show how the capillaries of the mother 
form the germ of a new being out of materials present- 
ed by the common mass of nutritive fluid ; and how 
the vessels of this embryo, when more advanced, 
fashion the nutritive supply derived from the mother 
into a new set of organs, and give to the whole a more 
or less accurate resemblance to the bodies of both pa- 
rents. At present we can only note the &ct^ thai, the 
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domestic conditioD produces in great abondnnee sol 
ooijr those deviations from the^ natural state of the orr 
gfanisation which constitute disease, but also those 
departures from the ordinary course of the generative 
functions which lead to the production of new charaor 
ters ixk the oifspring, and thus lay the foundation of 
uew breeds. The domestic sow produces young twice 
a-year ; the w^ild animal only once. The forrber fre^ 
quently brings forth monstrous foetuses, which are 
unknown in the latter. Our pigs, too, are invaded^by 
% new kind ofhydatids**", dispersed through thesHb* 
stance of all the organs, constituting what is called 
the measles in pork. The .creation of these must be 
referred to an epOcha posterior to that of the speciei 
in which they are found, as they do not exist, in iti 
natural state. 

Native or congenital peculiarities of form, like ibo$e 
of colour, are transmitted by generation. Hence we 
see a general similitude in persons of the same \Aood ; 
and can distinguish one brother by his resemblance to 
another, or know a son by his likeness to the father or 
mother, or even to the grandfatlier or grandmother. 
AH the individuals of some families are characterized 
by particular lines of countenance ; and we frequently 
observe a peculiar feature continued in a family' fbr 
many generations. The thick lip introduced into the 
Imperial house of Austria, by the marriage of the Em- 
peror Maximilian with Mary of Burgundy, is visible 
in th^ir descendants to this day, after a lapse of three 
centuries. llAtmR observes, thaAhis own family had 
been distinguished by tallness of stature for three ge« 
perations without excepting one out of numerous 
grandspns descended from one grandfathert. 

Individuals are occasionally produced with super- 
numerary members on the hands or feet, or on both ; 
and from these, whether males or females^ the organic 



* They ere represented by BlumsnbaoHi la Ut AhHkkingm Nih 
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peculiarity frequently passes to their children. Thil 
does not constantly happen, because they intennany 
with persons of the ordinary form; but if- the six- 
fingfered and six-toed could be matched together, and 
the 'breed could be preserved pure by excluding all 
who had not these additional members, there is nodoobt 
that a permanent race migpht be formed constantly pos- 
sessing this number of fingers and toe& 

Pliny has mentioned examples of six-fingered per- 
Bons among the Romans : such individuals received the 
additional natoe of sedigitus or sedigi ta. C. Hor atius 
had two daughters with this 'peculiarity*. Reaumur 
speaks of a family in which a similar structure existed 
for three generations, being transmitted both in the 
male and female lines t. Mr. Carlisle has recorded 
the particulars of a family, in which he traced supers 
Dumerary toes and fingers for four generations. They 
were introduced by a female, who had six fingers on: 
each hand, and six toes on each foot. From her mar- 
riage with a man naturally formed were produced ten* 
children with a supernumerary member on each limb;* 
and an eleventh, in which the peculiarity existed 
in both feet and one hand, the other hand being natu- 
rally formed. The latter married a man of the ordi- 
nary . formation ; they had four children, of which 
three had one or two limbs natural and the rest with 
the supernumerary parts, while the fourth had six fin- 
gers on each hand and as many toes on each foot. The 
latter married a woman naturally formed, tind had 
issue by her eight dhildren, four witli the usual struc- 
ture; and the same number with supernumerary fingers 
or toes. Two of them were twins, of which one was 
naturally formed, the other six-fingered and six-toed*. 

Another remarkable example of the occurrence of a 
singular organic peculiarity, and of its hereditary trans- 
mission, is aflbrded by the English family of porcnpine- 
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t Art dgfaire ielorr* ies Oiseaux domeitimtet^ t. f . p. 177 et lOiv. 

i Phitot, Transact. 1814. pt. 1. p. 94. 



HAGD, who baye derived that name from the greater 
part of the body being* covered by hard dark-coloured 
excrescences of a horny nature. The whole surface, 
excepting the head and face, the palm» and sol^, is 
occupied by this unnatural kind of integument. The 
first account of this family is found in thd Philosophi" 
eai Tran8acti<m%, No. 4^4''^ ; and consists of the de- 
scription of .a boy, named Edward Lambert; four- 
teen years old, born in Suffolk, and exhibited to the 
Royal i^crety in 1731, by Mr. Machin, one of the se- 
cretaries. "It was not easy to think of any sort of 
skin or natural integument that exactly resembled it. 
Some compared it to the bark of a tree ; others 
thought it looked like seal-*skin ; others, like the skia 
of an elephant, or. the skin about the legs of the rhino- 
ceros ; and some took it to be like a great wart, or 
number of warts uniting and overspreading the whole 
body. The brjstly parts, which were chiefly about 
the belly and flanks, looked and rustled like the bris- 
tles or quills of ^ a hedgehog, shorn off within an inch 
of the skin." These productions were hard, callous, 
and insensible. - Other .children of. the same parents 
were naturally formed. 

Xn;A subsequent account presenlcHi to the Society 
twenty-four years afterwards by Mr. H. Baker, and 
Hlustrated with a figure of the hands, this man is said 
to oontimie in the same state. He was a good-looking 
pessdD, and •enjoyed good health:- every thitig con- 
nected with his excretions was natural ; and he derived 
DO io'convenienoe from the state of his skin, except 
that it would crack and bleed after very hard work. 
He had now been shewn in London under the name of 
the Porcupine Man. "The covering," says Mr. Ba- 
ker,." seemed most nearly to resemble an iuntunerable 
IQompany of warts, of a dark-^brown colour, and a 
cylindrical fissure, rising to a like height (au inch, at 
thpir full size), and growing a^ close as [to^sibiu to one 
.^- - , . . I 1 — — — - —  — ' 

* The account w accompanied with a figure of the bark of ibe)i4i<4 
tf^m^aiSfDilKefi vieW of the'eitcretcclices; pL Wp. tW. 
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andither, but ao stiff and elastic, that when thelmid i» 
drawn over them they make a rasUing noise." 
. They are shed annually, in the autumn or wioter^* 
aod succeeded by a fresh growth, which at first are o^ 
a paler brown. *' He has had the small-pox, and beea» 
twice salivated, in hopes of getting rid of this disa* 
graeable covering ; during which disorders the warts. 
*eame off, and his skin appeared white and smooth, like 
Aat of other people ; but on his recovery it soon be- 
•ame as il was before. His health at other times has 
bee^ very good during his whole life/' '' He has hid 
six children, all with the same rugged covering aa him- 
lelf ; the first appearance whereof in them, as well u 
in him, came on in about nine weeks after the Inrtb* 
Only one of them is living, a very pretty boy, eight 
years of age, whom I saw and examined with hia &-» 
ther, and who is exactly in the same condition V 

Two brothers, John Lambert, aged twenty-two, 
and Richard, aged fourteen, who must have been 

Cindsons of the original porcupine man, Edward 
MBBRT, were shewn in Germany, and had thecuta* 
oeous incrustation already described. A minute ae-* 
count of them was published by Dr. W. G. Tilrsi^ 
V9f, who hfientions that the wife of the elder, at the 
time he saw him, was in England, pregnant. 

Let us suppose that the porcupine family had been 
exiled from human society, and been obliged to takd 
up their abode in some solitary spot or desert iatand* 
By matching with each other, a race would have beea 
produced, more widely different from us in external 
appearance than, the Negro. If they had been disco* 
vered at some remote period, our philooophera wooM 
have explained to us how the soil, air, or climate, had 



* PhUoM. Tram, r. 49. p. 21. A repmeiitatioii of tht VmU h 
•isoxiven by Eowabds, io hit QUotdnga oj Naturml Biwtmjf^ t. > 

f BetcAm^MMf und AbbUdmg der bddm $ogtmmim 9tmdU^ 
ichweinmemckem ; Altenburg, foi. 1808, with two jitatM, OMtfaM^ 

••TCral SgUTM. 

Thej are alio datcribed hi BttnwiBAOiL la VpUtf *b Nmm iteir 
-T.8.pftrt4 . ..^. --*-wn 
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produced «o strange an organisation ; or would hare 
demonstrated that they must have sprung from anH>ri- 
l^nallj different race ; for who would ac]^nowledge 
Mich bristly beings for brothers ? 

The p^iants collected by Frederic William I. fdr 
hifl regiment of Guards produced a very tall race in 
the town where they were quartered: in the language 
of Dr. Johnson^ they " propagated procerity*." 

This resemblance of offspring to parents^ in native 
pecaliarities of structure^ prevails so extensively, that 
those cnitlute, and in many cases imperceptible, differ- 
enoei of organisation or vital properties^ which render 
men disposed to particular diseases, are conveyed from 
father to son for age after age. This is matter of conf^^ 
mon notoriety with respect to scrofula, consumption, 
goiit, rheumatism, insanity, and other affections of the 
head. There is more doubt in some other cases, as 
hare-lip, squinting, club-foot, hernia, aneurism, catar- 
act, fatuity ,^&c. ; of which, however, there are many 
'weil-authenticated examples t. There is an heredi- 
tary blindness in a family in North America, which Imi 
always affected some individuals for the ^t hundred 
years J. I have attended, at different times, for com- 
plaints of the urinary organs, a gentleman, whose fa- 
rther and grandfather died of stone. 
^ la small and secluded communities, where marria- 
ges take place within what we may regard 'only as a 
more extensive family, hereditary varieties are blended 
und produce one form, which prevails through the 
whole circle. The operation of this principle may be 
clearly perceived in several small districts ; it will act 
with more efficacy, and consequently, be more discern^ 

* **The guards of the late King Frederic William of I^rvgiia, 
tmd likewise those of the prevent uionareh, who arc all of aa Hmob- 
MOO aizc^ have been quartere<^at Pottidam for fifty years past, A great 
Bumiicr of ihe present inhahitauts of that place are of yery high »ta- 
tiure, whith is more especially striking in the numerous gigantic figurcii 
of women.** F'ouster's Oitervaiiont matJU on a Voyage muti tkc 

-i- Uallbr, £liem, Ph^jftioL loc. cit. 
 X NiWh Xork Medical Repsnitory^ t. 3. Now 1. 

Sea, U.-"Ckap, VL^-No, 84, E 
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able in larg-er collections of men, where differeDcesof 
manners, religion, and language, and mutual aDimosi- 
ties, forbid all intermarriages with surrounding' peo- 
ple. In the course of time the individual peculiarities 
are lost, and a natural characteristic countenance or 
form is established, which, if the restrictions of inter- 
course are rigidly adhered to, is constantly more and 
more strengthened. The ancient Germans, according 
to the description of Tacitus, wei:e such a people ; 
and his'sliort, but expressive sketch of their character, 
most aptly confinns the preceding view: ^'Ipse«e- 
' rum opinionibus accede, qui Germanise populos nullis 
aliis aliarum nationum connubiis infectos, propriam at 
tantum sui similem gentem extitisse arbitrantur. Unde 
habitus quoque corporum, quanquam in tanto homioum 
. numero, idem omnibus ; truces et cserulei oculi, rutiln 
comse, magna corpora.*' De Morih. Germ, 4. The 
Gipsies aiford another example of a people spread over 
all Europe for the last four centuries, and nearly confi- 
ned in marriages, by their peculiar way of life, to their 
own tribe. In Transylvania, where there is a great 
number of them, and the race remains pure, their fea- 
tures can consequently be more accurately observed : 
in every country and climate, however, which they 
have inhabited, they preserve their distinctive charac- 
ter so perfectly, that they are recognised at a glance, 
and' cannot be confounded with the natives. But, 
« above all, the Jews exhibit the most striking instance 
of a peculiar national countenance, so strongly mark- 
ed in. almost every individual, that persons the least 
used to physiognomical observations detect it instantly, 
yet not easily understood or described. Religion hat 
in this case most successfully exerted its power in pre- 
venting communion with other races ; and this exclu- 
sion of intercourse with all others has preserved the 
Jewish countenance so completely in everj soil and 
climate of the globe, Hiat a miracle has beoa thought 
n;.'CO&sary to account for the appearance. 

In what other way can we explain the differeaee 
between the English and the Scotch f WoaU it be 
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more reasonable to suppose that they descended from 
different stocks ; or to ascribe .the high cheek-bones of 
the latter to the soil or climate ? 

As, on the one hand, a particular form may be pet^ 
petuated by confiniug* the intercourse of the sexes to 
individuals in. wBbm it exists; so, again, it may be* 
changed by introducing into the breed those remarka- 
ble for any other quality. Connexions in marriage wi}l 
generally be formed on the idea of human beauty in 
any country ; an influence, this, which will gradually 
approximate the countenance towards one common 
sUuodard. If men, in the affair of marriage, were a^ 
mnch under management as some animals are in the 
exercise of their generative functions, an absolute ru- 
ler might accomplish, in his dominions, almost any idjea 
of the human form. 

The great ^nd noble have generally had it more ia 
their power than others io select the beauty of nations 
in marriage; and^thus, while/ without jsystem or do-' 
sign, they gratifiea merely their own taste, they have 
distinguished their order, as much by elegant proppF- 
tions of person, and beautiful features, as by its^ prero- 
gatives in society. " The same superiorityr ^ ssya 
Cook,-'' which is observable in the erees or noblesia 
all the other islands, is found here (Sandwich IsltMda)* 
Those; whom we saw, were, without exceptipli, pel^-' 
fecUy well formed ; whereas, the lower sort, besides* 
their general inferiority, are subject to all the variety 
of make and figure that is seen in the pppulace of 
other countries*." 

In no instance, perhaps, has the personal beauty of m 
people been more improved, by introducing handsome 
individuals to breed from, than in the rersians, of 
whom the nobili^ have, by this means, completely 
succeeded in washing out the stain of their Mongoliaa 
origin. " That the blood of the Persians," says Char^ 
BIN, " is naturally gross, appears from the Guebres, who 

* Voiyagt to ike PacyU ; book iii. chap. 6, Forstse gives a 
dmiUr repretentation of Ui6 Ouheiteans ; Obt, on a VoirAJCc ntuld 
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«re a remnant of the ancient Persians, and are as vgiy^ 
lll-nade, rough-skinned people. This is also apparent 
from the inhahitants of the provinces in the neighboor* 
hood of India, who are nearly as clumsy and deformed 
as the Guehres, hecause they never formed alliances with- 
aaj other trihes. But in the other parts of the kingdom, 
the Persian Uood is now highly refined by frequent inr 
iermixtures with the Georgians and Circassians, two na-^ 
lions .which surpass all the world in- personal beauty. 
There is hardly a man of rank in Persia who is not born 
of a Georgian or Circassian mother ; and even the king 
llimself is commonly sprung, on the female side, from 
^ne or other of these countries. As it is long since this 
inixtore comnienced, the Persian women have become 
leer/ handsome and beautiful, though they do not rival 
Hie ladies of Georgia. The men are generally tall and 
•rect, their coihplezion is ruddy and vigorous^ and they 
Jiave a graceful air^tnd an engaging deportment The 
suidness of the climate, joined to their temperance in 
living, has a great influence in improving their personal 
beauty. This quadity they inherit not from, their ances* 
ton ; ^or, without the mixture mentioned above, the meii 
of rank in Persia, who are descendants of the Tatars, 
ir<hild be extremely ugly and deformed^.'' 

There is no one of the varieties above enumerated* 
which does not exist in a still greater degree in animals 
^nfessedly of the same species. What differences in 
the figure and proportion of parts in the various breeds 
of horses — in the ^J^abian, the Barb, and the German ! 
How striking the contrast between the long«lcgged cat- 
tle of the Cape of Good Hope and the .short-legged of 
England 1 The same difference is observed in swine. 
He cattle have no horns in some breeds of England and 
Ireland : in Sicily, on the contrary, they have very large 
onea. A breed^of sheep, with an extraordinary number 
of horns, as three, four, or five (ovis polycerata), occurs 
Im some northern countries; as, for instance, in Iceland, 
and is accounted a mere variety. Isae Cretan breed of 
^-. -_. I 
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tfm nuift teimal (oyis strepsiceros) has long, faurg«, ud 
twisted horns. We may also point, out the solidungii^r . 
flwine, with undivided hoof, as well as others with three 
divisions of that part ; the five toed fowl (gallns pent^- 
dactyius) ; the fat*rmnped sheep of Tatary and Thibet; 
and the broad-tailed breed of the Cape, in which tbus tail ■. 
grows so large, that it is placed on a board, supported 
by wheels, for the convenience of the animal ; and the 
mmpless fowl (g^us ecaudatus) of America, and par- 
ticularly Virginia, which has tmdoubtedly descended, 
from the English breed. 

The common fowl, in different sitnadons, nms into al- 
aost every conceivabl/s variety. Some are large, soaie 
email; some tall, sc(me dwarfish. They may have a 
onall and single, a large and complicated comb;. o« 
great tufts of feathers on thp head. Some have no tnSL 
The legs of some are yellow and naked ; of othenr» ee^ 
▼ered with feathers. There is a breed with the feathete 
reversed in their direction all over the body ; and ano- 
ther in India with white downy feathers and black skki > 
All these exhibit endless diversities of colour. 

A breed of she6p was lately produced in America, Gm 
origin and establishment of which confirm the positioets 
already brought forwards. An ewe produced a male 
lamb of singular proportion and appearance. His off- 
spring by other ewes, had, in many instances, the samit 
characters with him'self. These were, shortness of the 
iimbs* and length of the body ; so that the breed wae 
called the ottisr breed, from being compared to that ani- 
maL The fore-limbs were also crooked, so as to give 
them in one part the appearance of an elbow ; and hence 
the name ' ancon' (from the Greek) was given to this 
kind of sheep. They were propagated in consequence^ 
ef being less able to jump over fences. '' They can nei- 
ther run* nor jump like other sheep. They are more in- 
firm in their organic construction, as well as more awk- 
ward iu their gait, having- their fore-legs always crook- 
ed, and their feet turned inwards when they walk." 



- * Sir EvBRARD HoMB found that the bone of the fore-(e«^ iu obc i»f 
the^e sheep was larger but not so long as that of a muck sMaiier 
W«ieh »lMiep. Teomsom's Annalt tf PkU§»ophy^ v. I. 
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^ Vhnsti both parents are of the otter or aneon bm^ 
iMr dftscendants inherit their peculiar appearaneeAii 
pfoportlons of fornu I haye heard bat of one qneatiotf' 
aible esse of a contrary nature." 

'' When an ancon ewe is impregnated by a ccmaum 
rim, the increase resembles wholly either the ewe or tlie 
ram. The increase of a common ewe, impregnated by 
ail ancon ram, follows entirely the one or the other, with- 
out blending any of the distinguishing and essential pe- 
caliarities- of both." 

'* Frequent instances have happened where conmHm 
ewes have had twins by ancoir rams, when one exhibited 
the "Complete marks and features of the ewe ; the other 
of the ram. The contrast has been rendered singalarly 
striking, when one short-legged and one long-4egfed 
lamb, produced at a birth, have been seen sucking the 
dam at the same time*'" 

"The formation of new varieties, by breeding from indi- 
▼idnals in whom the desirable properties exist in the 
greatest degree, is seen much more distinctly in onr do- 
mestic an tmels than in our own species, since the former 
are entirely in our power. The great object is to pre- 
serve the race pure, by selecting for propagation the ani- 
mals most conspicuous for the size, colour, form, propor- 
tion, or any other property we may lix on, and excluding 
all others. In this way we may gain sheep valuable fi>f 
their fleece ; or for their carcass, large or small ; with 
thick or thiu legs ; just such, in short, as we chooM. 
within certain limits. 

The importance of this principle is fully understood 
in rearing horses. The Arabian preserves the pedigree 
•f his horse more carefully than his own ; and never al- 
lows any ignoble blood to be mixed with that of his valu- 
ed breeds : he attests their unsullied uobihty by formal 
depositions and numerous witnessest. The Englisk 
breeder knows equally well that he must vary his •talli- 

*■ .,,1.-1.  I . —  -  '  ■' 

X* Col. llLiiPURfiYS On a New Breed of SJuep, PJki/oe, Trmns. 
1918. pt. 1. 

f *^ ScTcrnl tiling eoornr to maiiitaiu tins perfection la the boivee 
of Arabia ; «iicb a> the freat care the Arabs take in pre«enring iIm 
breed geniiiuo, aud hy poriuittiu^ noiM but ituUioiM of tbt fir<i fvm to 
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«n« and mares according as he wishes for a cairt-horso» ft 
ridhig-horse, or a racer ; and that a mistake in this polttf 
woidd immediately ftnstrate his viewti. The distinguish^ 
ed and various excellencies, which the several English 
races of the^e useful animals have acquiredj^shew what 
dose attention and perseverance can accomj^sh in the 
improvement of hreed. 

Blood i? equally important in the cock ; and the intro*' 
duction of an inferior individual would inevitahly deteri* 
orate the properties of the offspring. 
• The hereditary transmission of physical and moral 
qualitiesi so well understood and familiarly acted on in 
the domestic animals, is equally true of man. A ^peri- 
•r hreed of human heings could only he produced hy se* 
lections and exclusions similar to those so successfully 
employed in rearing our more valuahle animals. Yet^ in 
the human species, where the ohject is of such conse- 
quence, the principle is almost entirely overlooked. 
Hence all the native deformities of mind and hody, 
which spring up so plentifully in our. artificial mode of 
life, arc handed down to posterity, and tend hy their 
multiplication and extension to degrade the race. Con* 
sequently, the mass of the population in our 'large, cities 
will not bear a comparison with that of savage nations^ 
in which if imperfect or deformed individuals should 
sarvive the hardships of their first rearing, they are 
prevented, by the kind of aversion they inspire, from 
propagating their deformities. The Hottentots have he-? 
come almost 4)roverbial for ugliness ; and one of their 
tribes, the Bosjesmen, are plainly ranked byanaeute 






^▼e access to the mares : thiw is ue* ^ done but in the preseaoe of a 
iritnevs, the secretary of the emir or some public officer; he atteflts ikt 
fact, records the name of the borse, mare, and whole pedl/^ee of each ; 
and these attestations are earefuUy preserred, for on thea deptidi 
the'futore price of the foal.** 

A copj of a public legal certificate gHen 4o the piirchaatr of a« 
Arabian horse is added in a note. Pbnnant*s BritUh Z—hgy^ t. ii^ 
Appendix 1. 

Fjqual attentioo l« paid to the breed of borsea by tbt Circatsiaii*, 
who tiistiui^uish the Tarious races by marks on the htttock. To i«- 
priut the character of noble descent on a horse of coBinM>n race, is a 
kind of forgery punished with death. Pai^las, TrmfcU m thi iSsKlA- 
•m Vrwukott of tit Butdmi ^mpir^ ; ch. w. 



•nd intelligent traveller ** among the ngliest of bumaa 
beings'*'." The numerous sketches of Bosjesmen and 
Hottentots taken hy Mr. S. Daniel, have been very 
kindly and politely shewn to me hy his brother Mr. W. 
Daniel.- In form, variety, and expression of counte- 
aance, they are not at all inferior- to our cockneys ; 
while, in animation, in beauty, symmetry, and strength 
<jf body, in ease and elegance of attitude, they are infi- 
nitely superior. 

This inattention to breed is not, however, of so nmcb 
eoDsequence in the people, as in the rulers ; io thdse 
to whom the destinies. of nations are intrusted; on 
whose qualities and actions depend the present and 
future happiness of millions. Here, unfortunately, thA 
evil is at its height : laws, customs, prejudices, pride, 
bigt)try, confine them to intermarriages with each 
other; and thiis degradation of race is added to all 
the pernicious influences inseparable from such exalted 
stations. What result should we expect, if a breeder 
of horses or dogs were restricted in his choice to 8om» 
ten or twenty families taken at random ? if he could 
not step out of this little circle, to select finely-formed 
or high-spirited individuals ? How long a time would 
elapse before the fatal effects of this in-breeding^ 
would be conspicuous in the degeneracy of the de- 
scendants ? The strongest illustration of these princi 
pies will be found in the present state of many royal 
houses in Europe : the evil jnust be progressive, if the 
same course of proceeding be continued. 

I shall cite a single example to prove what will, to 
most persons, seem unnecessary ; namely, that inentai 
defects are propagated, as well as corporeal. "We 
know," says Haller, "a very remarkable instance of 
two noble females, who got husbands on account of 
their wealth, although they were nearly ideots, and 
from whom this mental defect has extended for a cen- 
tury into several families ; so that some of all their de- 
scendants still continue ideots in the fourth and evea 

in the fifth generationt." 

 "  I 

• B&ERow, TrawU in Souikem AJricM ; t. 1. p. 277. 
t £(fM. Ph^iM. lib. 119. MCt. ii. i 0. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Language. 



There are no essential dliferenees betwe^ the tiI'  
ribua races of the human species- in the execntion of 
the animal functions. The circumstances which haT0' 
been hitherto noticed in this part of the subject^ are 
plf^nly referable^ for the most part, to the effect of cli- 
mate, mode of life, exercise of the organs, or other ex*' 
ternal pauses, and not to any original diversity. 

I have already alluded to the peculiar odour of th» 
dutaneous secretion In the Negro (p. 55). It is said' 
by those who are well acquainted with this race, to be 
^ery characteristic, and to be transmitted to the off- 
fljpring, as well as their other peculiarities, in the mixed 
breeds. It has-been also observed, that they sweat 
much less than Europeans. 

The lice, which infest the bodies of Negroes, ar# 
darker coloured and larger than those of Europeans*; 
but 1 believe that naturalists have not yet ascertained 
whether they are of the same or of different -sp^cief, 
in the two cases. 

It is hardly necessary to allude to the erroneous no- 
tion of the seminal fluid being black in Negroes; this 
however, is expressly stated by Herodotus, but pro- 
perly contradicted by Aristotlb. 

The blood and the bile have the same colour and 
o'bvious external characters in the dark as in the white^ 
races. I am not aware that any comparative chemical - 
examinations of these or the other animal fluids have 
been made. 

* LoNo'f History of Jamaica. Whitb o» the Regular Oradaiii^ 
p. 79, Motf. SooufsaBiMa i,Ur 4ia kSrpm-Mia YinMB^Umi^ pu fl^r 
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Dr. WiNTERBOTTOM* observed no difference be- 
tween African and European women in respect to the 
menstrual discharge. The earlier maturity of the for- 
mer seems to be simply the effect of climate: it b 
equally observable in the white races which occupy 
warm countries. 

The very easy labours of Negresses, native Ameri- 
cans, and other women in the savage state, have been 
often noticed by travellers. This point is not explica- 
ble by any prerogative of physical formation; for the 
pelvis is rather smaller in these dark-coloured races 
than in the European and other white people. Sim- 
ple diet, constant and laborious exertion, give to these 
children of nature a hardiness of constitution, t^id 
exempt them from most of the ills which afflict the io-- 
dolent and luxurious females of civilized societies. Iiv 
the latter, however, the hard-working' women of the 
lower classes in the country often suffer as little from 
childbirth as those of any other race. Analogous dif- 
ferences, from the like causes, may be seen in the ani- 
mal kingdom. Cows kept in towns, and other animals 
depriv^ of their healthful exercise, and accustomed to 
unnatural food and habits, often have difficult labomrs, 
and suffer much, in parturition. 

Accurate observers in many parts of the world have 
remarked that the dark races are characterized by rare- 
ness and almost entire absence of personal deformity; 
all the individuals being well made, and many exhibit- 
ing the finest models of symmetry and beauty. The 
mode of life will account in great measure for this 
physical prerogative, which hunting, pastoral, and 
even agricultural tribes, enjoy over their more polish- • 
ed brethren of highly-civilized communities and large 
dtiest. Humboldt considers that something is abo 

* Aeamnt of the Native Afrieant, ▼. 2. p. 859. 

t Thus Dr. SoMBHTiLLB says of the Hottentots : Haie genti, fiMci* 
•ram in infontibus, pileonim in aetate prorectioribtas, nuUut usns. Dew 
Ibn&itat rarissima est, nisi ex casu aliquo. Thorax ampins, eorpos 
creetmn, artns torosi et agilioret nralto quam facile crediaeriot fiaibu 
vwtitis vcUw Mt fiuBiliarii.*' ifMKc^Cfttr. 2Vsffc ?. 7. p. IM. 
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due to. natural strength of constitution. After fttating 
the great freedom from deformity in the Peruvian Indi- 
ans^ in a passage which I have already quoted (oee p. 
IE 10. V. 1), he proceeds to observe, that" v^hen we exifc- 
mine savage hunters or warriors, we are tempted to 
believe That they are all well made, because those wKo 
have any natural deformity either perish from fotigue 
or are exposed by their parents ; but the Mexican and 
Peruvian Indians, those of Quito and New Granada, 
are agriculturists, who can only be compared with the 
class of European, peasantry. We can have no doubtj, 
then, that the' absence of natural deformities among 
them is the effect of their mode of life, and of the con- 
stitution peculiar to tlieir race. All men of very 
swarthy complexion, those of Mongol and American 
origin, and especially the Negroes, participate in the 
same advantage. We are inclined to believe that the 
Arab-European [Caucasian] race possesses a greater 
flexibility of organisation ; and that it is more easily 
modified by a great number of exterior causes, such as 
variety of aliments, climates, and habits ; and conse- 
quently has a greater tendency to deviate from its orir 
ginal model*.'' 

I am not aware that any difference has been ascer- 
tained between the various races of man in the average 
length of life. Very old persons are sometimes seen 
among the dark as well as among the white people. 
^^It is by no means uncommon,'' s^ys Humboldt, 
** to see in Mexico, in the temperate zone, half-way up 
the Cordillera, natives, and especially women, reach a 
hundred years of age. This .old age is generally com- 
fortable ; for the Mexican and Peruvian Indians pre- 
serve their strength to the last. - While I was at Lima, 
the Indian Hilario Pari died, at the village of Chi- 
guata, four leagues distant from the town of Arequipa, 
at the age-of 143. He remained united in marriage 
for 90 years to an Indian of the name of Andrba 
Alea Zar, who attained the age of 1 It. This old 

• P0UUcai Eua^ f . 1. p^ ISM. 
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l^eruvitn went, at the agpe of 130, from three to font 
Uafinies daily on foot/' 

' Mr. Edwards informs ns that the Neg^esin tho 
West Indies often attain a great age"** ; and Mr. Bai- 
kow saw Hottentots more than a hundred years oldt. 

Although the general uniformity in structure and 
fHftctib&s throughout the species must be expected to 
produce a general similarity in diseases, the obvioas 
organic variations in the several races lead us to look 
iot some modifications in the morbid phenomena. Bol 
the concurring influence of other causes, such as cli- 
mate, diet, mode of life, and moral agencies, renden 
it difficult to distinguish what may be owing simply to 
peculiarity of organisation. Tms discrimination can 
only be accomplished by a long series of patient obier- 
vations on numerous individuals of each race, hnd 
«nder similar circumstances in different parts of the 
world. 

in his Treatise on Tropical Diseases, Dr. Mo^BLt 
observes that *' the locked jaw appears to be a disease 
entirely of irritability. Negroes, who are most sub- 
ject to it, whatever the cause may be, are void of sen- 
sibility to a surprising degree. They arc not subject 
"to nervous diseases. They sleep sound in every din- 
ease, nor does any mental disturbance ever keep them 
awake. They bear chirurgical operations much bet- 
ter^ than white people ; and what would be the cause 
'of insupportable pain to a wliito man, a Negro would 
almost disregard. I have amputated the legs of many 
"Negroes, who have held the upper part of the lirab 
themselves.'' 

"'' Negro_es are so seldom affected by the yellow fovcr, 
that they have often been said not to be susceptible of 
it; and there have been instances in which, under a 
Tory gefberal prevalence of the comj^aint, not one has 
fallen sick. On other occasions, some have been seized 

* Hittofy of the fVeat Indies^ t. 8. p. 100, aa example of a Ne» 
fTMi a buadred and twenty jean old : t. 8. p^ 847, anoUier tftroof 
mad liearty at the age of ninctj-liTe at least. 

t JSratfeU in ilu ItUcrUr o/SotUJUm Africa, t. 1. pp. 888, 8M. 
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with this fever; but the number has been small, and 
the/ have recovered more esuiily than the whites. 

If the yellow fever be a hig'hly inftaminatory nWec^ 
tion, produced by those external causes which av» 
peculiar to hot climates, we shall not be surprised that 
Nefi^oes, who are organised for^ and habituated to' 
suc£ climates, enjoy, when contrasted with the whites, 
a[ oomparative^ exemption from its destructive attacks? 

A singular instance is recorded, in the Philosophic 
col Transa^ions* , of a very fatal inflammatory fever, 
which appeared in two islands on the coast of North 
America (Nantucket and Martha's Vineyard), and was, 
confined entirely to the Indian (American)' popula- 
tion ; not a single white person having been affected 
on either island. The whole number of Indians oft 
Nantucket was 340 ; of these 258 had the distemper 
in the course of six months, and only 36 recovered.* 
Of those who did not take the disease, 40 lived in En*« 

flisfa families, and 8 dwelt separate. In Martha's 
ineyard, it went through every Indian family into 
which it came, not one escaping it. Of 52 persons 
affected, 39 died. A few individuals of mixed breed^ 
(Europeltn and Indian), and one of Indian and Negro, 
bad the. distemper, but recovered. None indeed died/ 
but such as were entirely of Indian blood: hence it 
was called 'the Indian sickness.' 

In three Negroes, who died of disease, SoEMMERRiNcf ' 
found the same morbid appearances ; and they were pe- 
culiar. They all perished with symptoms of consump-^ 
tion. Besides induration and abscess of the lungs, they 
had thickening of the coats of the intestines, and depo- 
sition of a steatomatous matter in them. In the first-, 
there were caseous concnetions in several parts of the 
abdomen ; and the small intestines seemed as if covered 
by a layer of fat. The bronchial glands were greatly 
diseased. In the second, the intestinal canal and peri- 
toneum were everywhere united by adhesions, and beset 
with rather hard yellowish-black tubercles, of various' 
* ' , .  y I   I    

« v. 54, for^he year 1764 ; p. S8& 
89ct. n.^CAap. FIL'-No. S5. 8 
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Kse and form : the mesenteric glands were diseased. Ii 
the third, the appearances were nearly similar ; the ab- 
dominal viscera all adhering together, and covered by a 
land of adipous stratum*. 

I have seen similar appearances to these in the bodiet 
Qf some Negroes. The morbid change of the bowels, of 
which the coats .are thickened by a Uack and yellow 
newly-deposited substance, is different horn any thing 1 
have seen in Europeans. 

Monkeys are carried off in these climates by consmnp- 
tion, and tubercular affections of the abdominal viscera. 
They exhibit morbid appearances analogous to those 
just mentioned ; to whidi, affections of the bones are of- 
ten added. The general unhealthy condition of the 
frame in both cases would, I apprehend, be termed scro- 
fula .by nosologists ; and its cause is probably the cold- 
ness of the climate, together, in the case of tbe animali, 
with confinement, impure air, and unnatural food. 

The disease called the yaws is a peculiar morbid pro- 
4uction -of .Africa, and has been conveyed by the Negro 
idaves to the West Indies, where it seems to be commu- 
nicable to Europeans t. 

. ThflL . dark-coloured races exhibit in general a great 
actttenAsa. of the external senses, which is in some4n- 
stances he^tened by exercise to a degree almost incre- 
dible. In the . unsettled life of wandering tribes, the 
chief occupations^' are, hunting, war,. and plunder* The 
members of the community ^re trained from their earli- 
est infancy to these pursuits ; and their progr^ess in the 
necessary accomplishments determines not only the de- 
gree of their own personal enjoyment and security, but 
also their influence over others, and their rank in the as- 
sociation. The astonishing perfection of their sight, 
hearings and smelling^ must be referred, I apprehend, to 
the constant exercise of the organs ; as theii^ capability 
of enduring violent or continued exertion, in 4>ecibrBung 
long journeys, is the simple result of habit. Both are 



* U^er die Kdrperliekt VersckUdenhnt ; § 07, 08. 
t Dr. BATnuM*» Praetieal S^noprit ; ord. liL No. 9. 
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Tery interesting in a physiological view ; and aeqnaint 
lis with the extent of our powers^ which are very imper"^ 
fectly developed in the memhers of civilized societies. 

Mr. Collins* has mentioned the quick-sightedness of 
the New-Hollanders; and another traveller has home 
testimony to the same effect. '' The quickness of their 
eye and ear is equally singular : they can hear and dis^' 
tinguish objects which would totally escape an Euro* 
pean. This circumstance renders them very acceptable 
guides to our sportsmen in the woods, as they never fail 
to point out tte game before any European can disco- 
ver itt.'' . 

In describing a New-Zealander, who accompanied him 
to England, Mr. Savage says, '^ It was worthy of re- 
mark -how much his sight and hearing were superior ttf 
other pereons on board the ship : the sound of a distant . 
guiK was distinctly heard, or a strange sail readily dis^ 
eemable, by Moyhanger when no other man on board 
could hear or perceive thcm;{;.'' 

We learn from Mr. Barrow, that the Hottentots, 
'' by the quickness of their eye, will discover deer and 
other aorts of game when very far distant ; and they 
are equally expert in watching a bee to its nest. They 
no sooner hear the humming of the insect, than they 
squat themselves on the ground, and having caught it 
with the eye, follow it to an incredible distance§/' 

He relates the following anecdote of one whom he had 
left behind ill on a journey : '' He had fallen asleep about 
the middle of the preceding day, and had not awakened 
till night.. Though very dark, and imacquainted with a 
single step of our route, he had found us by following the 
track of the waggon. At this sort of business a Hot- 
tentot is uncommonly clever. There is not an animal 
among the numbers that range the wilds of Afiica, if he 
be at all acquainted Avith it, the print of whose foot he 
cannot distinguish.'' '* The print of any of his compa- 
nions' feet he would single out among a thousand||." 

f AccQurd of the Englith Colony of N. 8, fValet, pp. 558, ^ 
f TuRNBULL, Voyage round the fVorld ; 2d editiou, p, 99. 
t 8onu Account of New Zealand; p. 101. 
I Travelt in Southern Africa, f . 1. p. 100. || Ibid. p. %!% 
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/Dr; SoitEliviLLB confirms this statement, and reisn 
tii« superiority of the Hottentots in these points to eot- 
stant exercise of the organs*. 

In his frequent intercourse with the Nomadic tribes of 
Asia, Pallas had the best opportunities of obsenrhif 
their capabilities. *^ The Cahnucks/' he says, " hai« a 
file nose, a good ear, and an extremely acute pye. On 
their journeys and military expeditions, they often sdmII 
out a fire or a camp, and thus procure quarters for the 
night, or obtain booty. Many of them can distinguishf 
by smelling at the hole of a fox or other animal, whether 
the creature be there or not. By lying flat, and putting 
their ear to the ground, they can catch at a great dis- 
tance the noise of horses, of a flock, or of a single 
strayed animal. But nothing is so surprising as the 
perfection of their eyes, and the extraordinary distance 
at which they often perceive, from inconsiderable heights 
email objects, such as the rising dust caused by cattte or 
horsemen, more particularly as the undulation of the 
boundless steps or plains, and the vapours which rise 
from and float upon them in warm weather, render 
things very obscure. In the expedition which the Tor« 
gQ% Yicechan Ubasohi led a^inst the Kufoanians, the 
Calmuck force would certainly have missed the enemy, 
if a common Calmuck had not perceived, at the esti- 
mated distance of thirty versts, the smoke and dust of 
the hostile army, and pointed it out to other equally 
experienced eyes, when the commander, Colonel Kie- 
OBXNSKOY, could discem nothing' with a gfood g^lass. 
[They pursue lost or stolen cattle or game by the track 
for miles over deserts. Kirgises, or even Russians, in 
4he wild parts of the empire, are equally able to fol- 
low and discriminate tracks by the eye. This indeed, 
knot difficult on soft ground, qr over snow ; but it re- 



' * ** Nonnulli fieras venandi aut Iiostes effug'u^ncK perpetaa fere cob- 
raetttdine, hac facultate (tisus) adco pollebaat, ut in cainpi* areBo«ia 
▼eatlgia observarc pos^ent, ubi aliis nihil omnino oppareret : baat 
IktidUtcBi aDim, utpote turn ad victum, turn ad saluteni ipsam pcortat 
■acMMriaia, asgidue exercent, et sic mir um ui modttm acinukL*' Ifa* 
2WiM. T.7. p. ISM, 



* 
quirei great practice and skill to choose the right oot 
, of several intermingled traces^ to follow it over loose 
' sand or snow, not to lose it in marshes or deep grass, 
but rather to judge frotai the direction of the grass, or 
fKMn-the depth of the print ia snow or sand, how long 
it has been made*." 

Representations equally surprising of the perfection 
of the senses are confirmed to us by the most unex- 
ceptionable authorities in the case of the North-Ame- 
rican savaffes, and of other wild races. 

Th^ dilmdlees of language are as numerous as the 
other distinctions which characterize the several races 
of men. The various degrees of natural capacity, 
and of intellectual progress ; the prevalence of parti- 
cular faculties ; the nature of surrounding circumstan- 
ces ; the ease or difficulty with which the different 
wants and desires are gratified ; will produce not only 
peculiar characters in the nature and construction of 
language, but in its copiousness and developement. 

In the formation of the sound, or voice, and in its 
utterance in an articulated form, or speech, no further 
varieties are observed, than the different combinations 
of the- several organs concerned in the process will 
easily explain. The pronunciation of the Hottentots 
has generally been deemed very singul»r by European 
observers t; who compare it to the clucking of a tur- 
key> or the harsh and broken noises product by some 
other iNrds. They have numerous guttural sounds, 
produced deep in the throat, and pronounced with a 
peculiar cluck of the tongue, which is quickly struck 
agtiinst and withdrawn from the teeth or palate. They 
combine their aspirated gutturals with, hard conso- 
nants, without any intervening vowels, in a manner 
that Europeans cannot imitate : it is never acquired. 



* S/imin/v«g:«» HutoT, NachncfU, Th. 1. p. 100, 101. 
t BiiRROW*s and LrcHTENSTsiN's Travels in Southern Africa, 
SKmilar detcriptioiu are given by Sparmann, Thunbbro, aid Lb 
Vaillamt. Dr. Sombrvjllb obscrres the peculiarity of the JIotteQtot 
utterance, to which, he says, nothing similar U heard iu any other 
part of the world. iledicO'Chir. Tram, r, 7. p. 155. 
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except occasionally 1by the child of a colonist whea 
Accustomed to it from youth. Adelunq lepreaenti 
that their bony palate is smaller^ shorter, and lesa ai> 
ched than in the other races ; and that the tongue, 
particularly in the Bosj^men, is rounder, thicker, and 
shorter*. , . 

r 'One of the most curious points -in the subject of Ian* 
^piiage is the continued, existence in a largpe portion of 
Asia, very apciently civilized, and considerably advao* 
eed at least in the useful arts, of simply monosyUalHe 
languages. Their words are merely radical sounds of 
one syllable, not admitting of inflexion or composition, 
so that all modifications and accessory ideas mutt be 
either overlooked or imperfectly expressed by tedious 
and awkward circumlocution. Such are the langoa* 
ges of Thibet, the contiguous immense empire of Chi* 
na, and the neighbouring countries of Ava, Pegu, 
Siam, Tungquin, and Cochin-china. '^ These exten- 
sive regions, and these only in the whole worlds be- 
tray in their present language all the imperfections of 
the first attempts at speech. As the earliest efforts of 
the infant are merely sounds of one syllable, so the 
first adult children of Nature stammered out their 
meaning in the same way : the people of Thibet, Chi- 
na, and the neighbouring southern countries, go on 
speaking as they learned some thousands of yean ago, 
in the cradle of the species. There is no separation oC 
ideas into certain classes, such as produce the distinct^ 
ion of the parts of speech in more peHectly-jbrmed 
languages. One and the same sound signifies Jogful^ 
joy, and to rejoice f and that through all peraont, 
numbers, and tenses. No attempt is made, by affixing 
sounds expressive of relaticms or accessory noftioBa to 
the simple monosyllabic root, to give richDeaa, clear- 
ness, and harmony to the poor language. On the con- 
trary, the mere radical ideas are set down together, 
and the hearer must guess at the connecting links. 
As there are no inflexions, the cases and numbers are 

* MUkridatu; 3r. TbeU; le. Abtheiluoff, p. WtJ^ 
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either cot noted^ or they are marked, under mgent 
eircamstances, by circumlocution. They form plorala 
as children do, either by repetition, as tree tree, or by 
adding* the words mrich or other ; as tree much, tree 
other. I mtich, or / other, means we. Be heaven I 
other Father who, is the mode of expressing * Our Fa* 
ther which art in heaven* !' " " That languages o€ 
fttch poverty, which merely place together the most' 
essential ideas without connecting them, must open a 
wide field for ambiguity and obscurity in civil life, and 
be totally inapplicable to the purposes of science, is 
immediately apparent. Hence the people who speak 
them must ever remain children in understanding. 
However the Chinese may exert themselves, so long 
as they are impeded by this imperfect language, they 
must be unable to appropriate to themselves the scien*- 
ces and arfl^of Europet.'' 

We are again surprised at discovering that this pecu- 
liar language is not connected with the peculiar organi*- 
sation of that variety (the Mongolian) to which the peo- 
ple above enumerated belong. The tribes immediately 
adjoining the latter on the north, — for example, the 
proper Mongols, the Calmucks, and the Burats, — al« 
though they have at all times occupied the regions 
close to Thibet, and have" obviously derived their lan- 
guage from this quarter, are no longer confined to 
•uch an imperfect instrument of thought and commu* 
nication as a monosyllabic language afibrds. They 
have inflexions and derivations, both for nouns and to 
express timest. The same observations are applicable 
to the Mandshars§, or IVfantchoos. 
N The Japanese, too, another numerous people ^ of 
Mongolian formation, have a well-formed polysyllabic 
language, without any resemblance to that of the Chi- 
iiese||. 

The monosyllabic language of so large a portion of 
A^a appears the more remarkable, when it is con- 

* AoBLUNo; MUhridateM, t. 1. pi 18. 

-*- Ibid. p. 2S. t Il)ld.4p. 504. 

J Ibid. p. 5U II ibi<L p. 57S. 
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trasted with the languages of the native Amerieani, 
who^ in the form of the head^ approach closely to the 
diaracters of the Mongolian variety. In the capabi- 
lity of inflexion and composition^ and in the consequent 
length of viTords*, many of the American tongues offer 
a complete contrast to those of China, Thibet, &c. 
« America is also distinguished from the old Conti- 
ftHent by the great number of its different languages. 
Mr. Jefferson t states that there are twenty radical 
languages in America for one in Asia. '' More than 
twenty languages are still spoken in the Idngdom of 
Mexico, most of which are at least as different from 
one another as the Greek and the German, or the 
French and Polish. The variety of idioms spoken by 
the people of the new continent, and which, without 
the least exaggeration may be stated at some hun- 
dreds, offers a very striking phenomenon, fNtttiealarlj 
when we compare it to the few languages tpokea in 
Asia and EuropeJ." 

The causes of these diversities, and the relations be- 
tween the form and structure of the brain, the appe- 
tites, sentiments, moral and intellectual character, of 
the several human races, and the genius of their lan- 
guages, are important subjects for future inquiry. It 
will be sufficient to assert, in reference to the present 
subject, that no difference of language hitherto ob- 
served affords an/ argument against unity of the spe- 
cies. We can have no di^culty in arriving at this 
conclusion, when we find, as in America, numerous 
completely distiott tongues in the several families of 
one great, and, in all essential points, uniform race ; 
and when we discover moreover, so strong a contrast 
as that which the monosyllabic languages of Asia and 
the complicated' long words of so many American lan- 
guages present, in nations whose organic traits aro so 
similar. 

* Humboldt iofbrms us that NotlatomahuislupitcaUtisim is the 
Una of respect used by the Mexicaus in addressing the priests. Pe- 
HUcal Euay. t. 1. p. 189, note. 

+ Notea on Vir^nia^ p, 164, 

X PotUcal Eua^, v. 1. p. i:r8. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

DfftrgKcu im Moral and Intdltetual QutUitka. 



After surreying and describing the diversitie* of 
bodiijr forniation exhibited in the various races of mf ik« 
and aUudirfF" to a few physiological distinctions, mm 
naturally proceed to a review of their moral and inlel« 
lectual characters^ to examine whether the latter ex* 
hibit such peculiarities as the numerous modificatioot 
of physical structure lead us to expect ; whether the 
appetites and propensities^ the moral feelings anddia* 
positions^ aiid the oapabilities of knowledge and reflec- 
tion, are the same in all, or as different as the cerebral 
organs, of which they are the functions*? If the phy- 
tic^ frame and the moral and intellectual phenomena 
of man be entirely independent of each other, their de- 
viations will exhibit no coincidence : the nobleist cha- 
racters and most-distinguished endowments may be 
conjoined with the meanest organisation : if on the con- 
trary, the intellectual and moral be closely linked to 
the physical part, if the former be the offspring and 
result of thelatter, the varieties of both must always, 
correspond. 

The different progress of various nations in general 
civilization, and in the culture of the arts and sciences; 
the different characters and degrees of excellence in 
their literary productions, their varied forms of govern-r 
ment, and many other considerations ; convince us, be? 
yond the possibility of doubt, that the races of mankind 
are no less characterized by diversity of mental endow- 
ments, than, by those difference of organisation which 
I have already considered. So powerful, however, 
-1    I 

* See Lbcturb IV. p. 92, and foIIowing«cOn the Functiom of the 
Bram ; Sbction I. Chap. IV. on the Charactert of the Human Htad; 
Chip. VL on the Sirueiwi nftht Brain; and Ciuf.VIL oo tji« Mon- 
0i FamUtUt of Man, 
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bai been the effect of government, laws, ediicatioil, 
and peculiar habits, in modifying the mind and cha- 
racter of men, that we experience great diificiulty in 
distinguishing betwqen the effects of original differeno^, 
and of the operation of these external causes. 

From entering at large and minutely into this interest- 
.ing subject, I am as much prevented by want of the ne- 
cessary information, as *by the immediate object and li- 
mited length of these Lectures. To pass it over in 
silence, would be omitting the most important part of 
thii natural history of our species, — one of the most 
interesting views in the comparative zoology of man. 
I shall therefore submit a few- remarks, to illustrate the 
point of view in which the phenomena have appeared 
to myself; and shall be happy if they incite any of my 
readers to a further prosecution of the inquiry. 

The distinction of colour betwften the white and 
black races is not more striking, than the pre-eminence 
of the former in moral feelings and mental endowments. 
The latter, it is true; exhibit generally a great acute- 
ness of the external senses, which in some instances is 
heightened by exercise to a degree nearly incredible. 
Yet they indulge, almost universally, in disgusting de- 
imuchery and sensuality ; and display gross selfishness, 
indifference to the painsand pleasures of others, insensi- 
bility to beauty of form, order, and harmony, and an al- 
most entire want of what we comprehend altogether un- 
der the expression of elevated sentiments, manly virtues 
and moral feeling. The hideous savages of Van Die- 
men's Land, of New Holland, New Guinea, and some 
neighbouring islands, the Negroes of Congo and some 
other parts, exhibit the most disgusting moral as well 
as physical portrait of man. 

Peron describes the wretched beings, whom he 
found on the shores of Van Diemen's Island, and of 
the neighbouring island Maria, as examples of the rudest 
barbarism, "without chiefs, properly so called, with- 
out laws or any thing like regular government, without 
arts of any kind, with no idea of agriculture* of the 
use of metals, or of the services to be derived from 
animals ; without clothes, or fixed abode, and with no 
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other shelter than a mere shed of hark to keep off thc^ 
eold so^th winds ; with no arms hut a cluh and spear*/' 
- Although these and the neighbouring' New-Holland- 
ers are placed in a fine climate and productive soil, 
they derive no other sustenance from the eaHh then a 
few fern-roots and bulbs of orchises; and are often 
driven by the failure of their principal resource^ fish^ to 
the most revolting food, as frogs, lizards, serpents, 
spiders, the lasvse of insects, and particularly a kind of 
large caterpillar found in groups' on the branches of the 
eucalyptus fesinifera. They are sometimes obliged to 
appease the cravings- of' hunger by the bark of trees, 
and by a paste made by poumling together ants, their 
Wvae, and fern-rootst. 

Their remorseless cruelty, their unfeeling barbarity 
to womem and children, their -immoderate revenge for 
the most trivial afironts, their want of natural affection, 
' areliardly redeemed by the slightest traits of goodness. 
When we add, that they are quite insensible to distinc- 
tioni of right and wrong, destitute of religion, without 
any idea of a Supreme Beitig, and with the feeblest 
ootion, if. there be any at all, ^f a future state, the re- 
volting picture is Complete in all its featuresj. What 

• ^'¥<^ag€ de DScouvertes aux'Terret AuUraUs ; L 1. chap. 80, 

t Collins, Account of the English Colony in Ntw South fVakty 
Appendi^. 

See also Turnbull's Votf age round the fVofld ; 2d ed. ch. 8. 
X^T, Collins, who had ample opportunities of obserTing this race, 
and wk* teems to have contemplated them with an unprejudiced 
mind, says, **I am certain that they do not worship sun, moon, or 
•tan ; that however neccttsary fire may be to them, it is not an object 
of adoration ; neither have th>y any rcHpect for any beast, bird, or 
fi*b* I never could discover any object, either substantial or imagi« 
B*>79 that impelled them to the commission of good actions, or deter- 
i^ them from the perpetration of what we deem crimes. There in- 
deed existed among them some idea of a fiitare state ; but not cor- 
Bected in any wise with religion; for it had no influence whatever on 
their lives an4 actions.*' Lib. cit. p. 547. Whether they had any 
kaowle<bre of right and wrong was doubtful. They had words (or 
good and bad; as applied to useful or hurtful ofajecu. The stini^- 
riay, wUrh they never ate, was bad; the kangaroo good, Thwr 
i— irin were bad ; their friends good : cannibalism wa« bad : when 
•ur ffo^9 wtra panished for iU-traatiag them, it was go jd. «' Mitf^ 
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an afflicting^ contrast does the melancholy truth ttf thb 
description form to the eloquent but delusive dechuns* 
tioBs of Rousseau on the prerog-atives of natand nas, 
and his advantages over his civiUzed brethren ! 

The same general character^ with some softening, 
and some mc^ifications^ is applicable to most of the 
Bative Americans^ of the Africans, and of the Mongo^ 
llan nations of Asia; to the Malays, and the greater 
part of the inhabitants of the numerous islands scatter- 
ed in the ocean between Asia and America. In the 
most authentic descriptions, we eveiy where find proofr 
of astonishing insensibility to the pains and joys of 
others, even their nearest relations ; inflexible cruelty, 
.'"'Ifishness, and disposition to cheat; a want of idl 
sympathetic impulses and feelings; the most hmtal 
apathy and indolence, unless roused by the pressure 
of actual physical want, or stimulated by the desire of 
revenge and the thirst of blood. Their barbarous treat- 
ment of women, the indiscriminate and unrelenting 
destruction of their warfare, the infernal torments in- 
flicted on their captives, and the horrible practice of 
cannibalism, fill the friend of humanity by turns with 
pity, indignation, and horror. 

With the deep shades of this dismal picture, some 
brighter spots are mingled, wliich it is a pleasing task 
to select and particularize. 

The inferiority of the dark to the white races is much 
more general and strongly marked in the powers of 
knowledge and reflection, the intellectual faculties- 
using that expression in its most comprehensive sense, 
than in moral feelings and dispositions. Many of the 
former, although little civilized, display an openness of 
heart, a friendly and generous disposition, the greatest 
hospitality, and an observance of the point of honour 
according to their own notions, from which nations 
more advanced in knowledge might often take a lesson 
with advantage. 

■Jght mnrders though firequentlj practised amoDf then, vrhraevtr 
nifmof or passion were uppermost, thej reprobated; but appUnM. 
acts m kindaets and generosity, for of both thma thiy wart aanabk/*^ 
lbM.64e. 
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' , Many of the Negroes possess a natural goodness of 

 heart and warmth of afTection: even the slave-dealers. 

I tire acquainted with their differences in character; and 
flx their prices, not merely according to the bodiTy 
powers, but in proportion to the docility and good dis- 
p06itions of their commodity, judging of these by tb9 
quarter from which they are procured. . • 

. Although the Americans appeared so stupid to the 
Spaniards, that they were with some difficulty con- 
f inoed of their being men and capable of becoming 
Christians (for which purpose a papal bull was neces- 
sary) ; and although this deficiency of intellect is still 
attested by the more candid and impartial reports of 
iDodem travellers; the empires of Mexico and Pern 
shew that some tribes at least were capable of higher 
destinies, and of considerable advancement in civiji- 

• zation. They were united under a regular govern- 
.nient ; they practised agriculture, and the other neces^ 
jsary arts of life ; and were not entirely destitute of those 
.which have some title to the name of elegant.^. Hisr 

* The TisioDary notions of Db Paauw (Recherche* Philo$, tuir l§9 
jmiricaim), and Bi'ppon (Hitt. Naturelle; Homme), concerning 
the imperfertion and feebleness of animal life in America, too lirbtlj 
adopteid in many instances by Robbetson (Hist, of America), hB,j9 
b^efl amply ex|MMed and refuted, so far as the people themselves are 
eonterned, by Count Carm, who has proved, by the clear testimonies 

^of the original Spanish conquerors, that the Mexicans artd Peruyiaas 
defended themselves ^ith the greatest bravery and resolution; and 
that they had made considerable advances in knowledge, Jn the arts, 
in general civilization, and in government, at the time of the Spanish 
conqnesL (.See his Lellere Am^ricane^ composing the 11th, iS^th, 

' l^ttb, and Uth volumes of his Opdre, 15 t. Bfilano, 1786: but parti- 
cularly the two first.) The two fundamental truths of religion, tha 
existence of God, and the immortality of the soul, were recognised ia 
Peru ('Lettere, t. 1. 1. 7.); and the knowledge of arithmetic and astro- 

'Bomy had been carried to a great extent (ib. t. 8. 1. 1. et 2)* They 
were able to extract, separate, a^d i\ise metals ; to give to copper 
the hardness of steel, for the fabrication of their weapons and instni- 
ments; to make mirrors of this hardened copper or oif hard atMWi-.ta 
(bnn images of gold and silver hollow within; to cut tiM hai^it pi^ 
eious stones with the greatest -nicuty ; to mauofacture and 4y* cotloa 

" and wool, and work and figure the stuffs in Tariom ways ( lo MiiB tmi 
weave tlie fir.e hair of hares and rabbits into6d>riM VlMnU^ aa4 
iwaring the pnrpoaes of siUu (ibid. 1. 1). 

ScdL //.— CiUp. r//t— iVo. M. T 
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idry and romance have shed their glories ronnd ALmoe. 
f^APAO the first sage and lawgiver, and the sucoeedisg 
Ihcas or emperors of Peru; whose lives and expMi 
have been recorded by one of their own descendants oi 
(he female side, Garcilasso de la Vega, sumamad 
^ Inca. 

In stating the moral and intellectaal inferioritj af 
ihe native Americans to the white races, I speak of ti 
fnferiority common to them with the other dajic-Goloiir- 
e^ people of the globe ; and do not mean to adopt, in the 
mallest degree, the fanciful notions promulgated fiy 
pome writers of the degeneracy of all animal natnfe 
in this vast Continent. That the qaadropeds and other 
animals are deficient neither in size nor vigour is now 
well-known; and though the fables respecting the 
jg^gantic stature of the Patagonians have passed away, 
they still remain superior in size to any Asiatic or Enro- 
pean race of men. , There are some unconquered tribes 
equally conspicuous for the nobler attributes of our na- 
ture. The Araucans of Chili have successfully main- 
tained their independence against all the attacks of the 
'Spaniards ; and are well known in Furope by the cp'c 
poem of Ergilla, in which these contests are cele- 
brated. In the interesting portrait which Molina hai 
lately drawn of their character, manners, customs, 
government, and history, we recognise in many points 
a strong resemblance to the ancient Grermans, and t 
pleasing proof that all the natives of this new world 
are not doomed to mental inferiority. 

" The moral qualities of the Araucans," says Mo- 



The preceding sU^emeDts are fully corrolioratrd by the evttief 
vemaioi of these ancient arts a* seen and described by Ulloa, Bov- 

• ODim, CoNOAMiNB, and Humboldt. Tt'aveltin South Awterica^ ▼. I. 

 Ibook 6. ch. 11. Acad, des Sciencet ; 1740, 1745. FwedcM CardiiUrf 

^ JfomraMfu dcM PeifpUt^ &r. 

. ^The Toultees,** says the latter author, *' introdaeed the cultif atiiNi 
•foiaiBeand cotton; they built cities, made roads, and eonstnieted 
IlKMe great pyramida, which are yet admired, and of which tke fisers 

» are reiy ace«ralely laid ouL They knew the use of hicfoglypfcirnl 
paintings; tb^ could found metal and cut the hardest ^tonea; and 
they hul a solar year, more perfect than that of the Orwhs and Ba- 
mana." PolUUal BUay, book 8. ch. «. 
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UJik, " are pioportioDed to their phyiical endowxnel^; 
ihej. are intrepid, unimated, ardeot, p^tieot in qiAqvk- 
Ung fatigue, ever ready to sacrifice their liyeci in ifie 
^•rvice of their couutry ; enthusiastic lovers of liberty^ 
which they consider as an essential constituent of their 
existence, jealous of their honour, courteous^ hospitable^ 
. ^iatihful to their engagements, grateful for services i^Br 
.dared them, and generous and humane tov^ards th^ 

vanquished*-'' 

.;• The ninety t years' struggle vrhich they maintained 
Against the Spaniards, and by which they at last sbe^ 
fiewfully es^blished their independence, is more re* 
markable for its duration, for acts of desperate re|<$liir 
|io^ and devotion to the great cause of liberty, ainl 
traita of individual heroism, than the contest between 
the Putch and Spaniards, the Swiss and the Au|triaAii ^ 
or any ancient or modem analogous European case. ... 
- In the savage tribes of North America we often meet 
with lofty sentiments of independence, ardent courajgpe) 
and devoted friendship, which would sustain a compa-r 
]naoD with the most splendid similar examples in thi( 
more highly-gifted races. Honourable and punctokj^ 
fulfilment of treaties and compacts, patient endurahce 
of toil, hunger, cold, and all kinds of hardships and 
privations, inflexible fortitude, and unshaken perseve-, 
r^nce in avenging insults or injuries according tcT their 
owp peculiar customs atid feelings, shew that they ar^ 
not. destitute of the more valuable moral qualitieisj:. 
. The Mongolian people diifer very much in their do- 
cility and moral character. While Ine empires of Chin^i 
and Japan prove that this race is susceptible of civilly 
zation, and of great advancement in the useful' a^ci 
even eiegaut arts of life, and exhibit the singular pheno- 
menon of political and social institutions between two. 



.• Ciril HUtory of ChiH, p. 50. Their strict integrity, ud high 
ff«ii«e of honour in commercial dealings are confirmed by the tctCuyMK 
«tf Ulloa; Trgvelt inHouih America, v. 2. p. ilQ, 
. t Ibid. p. 291. ' . - • 

^ See Mr. Jbffbiison*8 eloquent vindication of the North- AaMtk)^ 
Hi«ii^ Ami' the dcf iadiflf pteture drawn of them by BvFfoii. JVWm 
0nf^%rginia, ,«.-.; 
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and three thousand years older than the Christiaii eni,fb 
&ct of their having continued nearly stationary fom 
many centuries, marks an inferiority of nature, and« 
limited capacity, in comparison to that of the wfaiM 
rices. 

When the Mongt)lian tribes of central Asia ban 
been united under one leader, war and desolation lia«# 
been the objects of the association. Unrelenting ilangii* 
ter, without distinction of condition, age, or sex, and 
nniversal destruction, have marked the progieat U 
their conquests, unattended with any changes orinsti* 
totions capable of benefitting the human raoe» «n 
mingled with any acts of generosity, any kindness ts 
the vanquished, or the slightest symptoms of regard to 
the rights and liberties of mankind. The progress «f 
Attila, Zingts, and Tamerlane, like the deluget,tlit 
tornado, and the hurricane, involved everything in oa# 
sweeping ruin. 

In all the points which have been just considered; 
the white races present a complete contrast to the 
dark-coloured inhabitants of the globe. While the 
latter cover more than half the earth's surface, plung- 
ed in *a state of barbarism in which the higher attri- 
botes of human nature seldom make their appearaiioe^ 
strangers to all the conveniences and pleasures of ad- 
vanced social life, and deeming themselves happy in 
escaping the immediate perils of famine ; the former 
at least in this quarter of the world, either never have 
been in so low a condition, or, by means of their high- 
er endowments, have so quickly raised themselvei 
from it, that we have no record of their existence as 
mere hunting or fishing tribes. In the oldest docu- 
ments and traditions, which deserve any confidence, 
these nobler people are seen at least in" the pastoral 
.state, and in the exercise of agriculture ; the practice 
of which is so ancient, that the remotest and darkest 
aeeoonts, have not preserved the name of the discov* 
erer, or the date of its introduction. No Eoropean- 
people, therefore, has been in a condition comparable 
to that of the present dark-coloured races, witliin the 
reach of any history or tradition. 
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The invefilion of arU and scieacea in the East, aiKi 
their aarprising^ progress in £urope, are due to the 
white men. 7'he comparatively rational system of 
UentheBism contained in the Grecian mythology^ wit)^ 
its elegant fahles and allegories ; and the three reli* 

E'ons^ which exhibit the only worthy viewa of the 
irmity, thai is, Judaism, Christianity, and Mahomed* 
anisiii ; att derive their birth from the same quarter. 

The Caucasian varietyxlaims also the Persian Zo- 
roaster ; and, if I mistake not, the founders of the 
religfion of Bramah, who in the peninsula of India 
had signalized themselves by great advances in art 
mad science in the very remotest antiquity. 
' In the white races, we meet, in full perfec^on, with 
true bravery, love of liberty, and other passions suad 
virtoes of great souls; here only do these noble feel- 
kiga exist in full intensity^ while they are, at the same 
time, directed by superior knowledge and reflection io 
the accomplishment of the grandest purposes. Thej 
alone have been as generous and mild towards Ibe 
weak and the vanquished, as terrible to their enemies ; 
and have treated females with kindness, attention, and 
deference. Here alone are compas^ioir and benevo- 
lence fully developed ; the feeling for the pains and 
distresses of others, and the active attempt to relieve 
them ; which, first exerted on our nearest connex* 
ions, is extended to our countrymen in general, and 
embraces, ultimately, in its wishes and exertion^ the 
interests of all mankind. 

The white nations alone have enjoyed free govern- 
ments ; that is, not the lawless dominion of mere force, 
as in many barbarous tribes, but institutions recogni- 
sing the equality of all in political rights, giving protec- 
tion to the weak against the powerful,, securing to afl 
equal freedom of opinion and conscience, and adminis* 
tered according to laws framed with the consent of aU. 
The spirit of liberty, the unconquerable energy of iode* 
pendence, the generous glow of patriotism, have heen> 
known chiefly to those nobler organisations, in which the 
aerebral hemispheres have received, their full developed 

t2 
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mieiit. The republies of Grreeee and Rome, of Italy n 
the middle ages, of Switzerland and Holland, tlM limitel 
monarchy of England, and the united States of America, 
have shewn ns what the hnman race can effect, whn 
animated by these sacred feelings ; without which no- 
thing has been achieved truly great, or permaneiitly 
interesting. This is the charm that attaches ua to tlie 
history, the laws, the institutions, the literatnre of the 
free states of antiquity, and that enables ur to stady 
again and again with fresh pleasure the lives and actiimt 
of their illustrious citizens. 

Even the more absolute forms of govcmment havs 
been conducted, among the white races, with a respect ta 
human nature, with a regard to law and to private 
rights, quite nnknown to the pure de^otisma, which 
seem to be the natural destiny of our dark brethren. 
The monstrous faith of millions made for one has never 
been doubted or questioned in aH the extensive reglonii 
occupied by human races, with the anterior and ftnperior 
parts of the cranieim flattened and compressed. 

That these diversities are the offspring of natural dif- 
ferences, and not produced by external causes, is proved 
by their universality, whether in respect to time, place, 
or external influence. 

Some hare found a convenient and ready solution ut 
climate ; but have not condescended to shew, either by 
example or reasoning, how climate can operate on the 
mwsA feelings and intellect, or that it has actually so 
operated in any instance. The native Americans are 
apread over that vast Continent, from the icy shores of 
the Arctic Ocean to the neighbourhood of the Antarctic 
Cirele ; the Africans have a tolerably wide range in their 
qinurter of the globe ; the Mongolian tribes cover a track 
iacliiding  every variety^ of climate, from the coldest to 
the most warm. Yet, in such diversities of situatioB, 
the respective races exhibit only modificatiiws of cha- 
raoter. White people have distinguished themselves ia 
oil' ctimates ; ever)'where preserving their superiority. 
Two eenturies have not assimilated the Anglo-Ameri- 
to the Indian aborigenes, nor prevented them 
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I establishing in Ameriea tlie freest government In tlit> 
I world. A Wabhinoton and a Franklin prove that the 
y noble qoalities of the race have suffered no degenecacj 
, by crossing the Atlantic. 

. Accurate observers have found the hypothesis of cli- 
, mote equfUly unsatisfactory in other parts of the world. 
" The philosophy which refers exclusively to the physi- 
cal influence of climate, this most remarkable phoiome- 
non of the moral world, is altogether insufficient to 
aatiafy the rational inquirer ; the holy spirit of liberty 
was cherished, in Greece and its Sjrrian colonies, by the 
same sun which warms the gross and ferocious supersti- 
tion of the MahOmedan zealot^ the conquerors of lialf. 
the world issued from the scorching deserts of Arabia, 
and obtained some of their earliest triumphs over one o£ 
the most gallant nations of Europe (Spain), v 

" A remnant of the disciples of Zoroaster, flying 
from Mahomedan persecution, carried with them to the 
western coast of India the religion, the hardy habits, 
and athletic forms of the north of Persia ; and their 
posterity may at this day be contemplated in the Pareees 
of the English settlement at Bombay, with mental and 
bodily powers absolutely unimpaired after the residence 
of a thousand years in that burning climate. Even the- 
passive but ill-understood character of the Hindoos, ex* 
hibiting' ievr and unimportant shades of distinction, 
whether placed under the snows of Imaus, or the ver^ 
tical sun of the torrid zone, has, in every part of these 
diversified climates, been occasionally roused to 
achievements of valour, and deeds t)f desperation, not 
surpassed in the heroic ag'es of the western worid. 
The reflections naturally arising- from these facta aye 
obviously suflicient to extinguish a flimsy and saperfir 
cial hypothesis, which would measure th3 human niiii4 
by the scale of a Fahrenheit's thermometer.*'' 

White nations have kept up their character vmitB 
«very form of government. Science and literalHM 
 ) ' .,1,1 

• WiLK% Hittoricui 8kaeh€9 ofth$ Stmih of india ; r. i. p. ft. 
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hmfe floturiahed in monarchies as well as in repohliea 
Yet let us never forg-et; that the principal and the rtcb- 
est portion of our intellectual treasure consists of the 
literature and history of two nations of aiitiqoitj 
whose astdnishingf superiority seems to have ariian 
principally from their having enjoyed freedom. 

The white nations may degenerate, as in the case of 
the Greeks and Komdns ; but the qualities which dis-^ 
tinguished them in their proudest state are still visible. 
Tl^ senate, the forum, and the capitol which wero 
troddeta by Sgipios, Brutuses, and Catos, by Poif* 
PEY^ CiESAK, and Cicero, by Virgil, Horaob, Livt, 
and Tacitus^ have bqpn long- deflled by a vermin of 
priests' and monks, of eunuchs and singers : the pro* 
sessions and fooleries of a despicable superstition have 
succeeded to the three hundred and twenty triomphs 
which gave to a small spot in Italy the command 'of 
the world, proclaiming conquests generally as beiiefl- 
cial to the conquered as glorious to the victors. Italy 
altogether has groaned for centuri^ under the domes* 
tic fetters of monkery and priestcraft, and the still 
more galling yoke of foreign rule : yet the classic 
ground has ever produced, and still continues to pro- 
duce, men worthy of the race that realized and long 
maintained universal empire. What other people has 
sent forth, within the same period, or even in any wi- 
der range, men equal in force of genius and variety of 
excellence ' to the immortal names which Italy can 
boast even in her degradation ; to Dante, Pbtrarca, 
and Boccaccio ; to Tasso, Ariosto, Metastasio, 
Alfieri r to Galileo, Gassendi, and Torricelm ; 
to Machiavel, Davila, Bentivoglio, and Guicci- 
ardini ; to Raphael, Michael Anoelo, and a 
whole host of others ? 

The prerogatives of the white races may be equally 
distinguished in the least-advanced state of civiliza- 
tion. Ck>mpare the ancient Germans, as ddineated by 
Tacitus and Ci&SAR, with the savages of New Hol- 
land^ with a horde of Hottentots, with a tribe of Ame- 
rican Indians: compare the ancient Spaniards, or Scan- 
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dinsvians, the Hig^hland Scotch, or any Celtic p60p)e» 
lo the African, American, or Mongolian tribes. , 

A fair comparative experiment has been made ef tbf 
white and red races in North America; and no trial in 
natural philosophy has had a more unequivocal and 
eonvinciog' result The copper-coloured natives^ al^ 
thoogph in all their original independence, have not ad* 
vanced a single step in three hundred yei*rs; 'neither 
example nor persuasion has induced them, except ij^ 
very small number, and few instances, to exchange 
the precarious supplies of the hunting and fishing stal^ 
for agriculture and the other arts of settled life. A 
little ingenuity is manifested in making clothes, orna* 
ments, arms ; and personal endurance of exertion, fa- 
tigue, and the cruelest torture, is carried to a great 
height Even in war, in their eyes the first and mos| 
exalted of occupations, they shew few traces of gene* 
rouB or honourable feelings. Bitter revenge and utter 
destruction are the motive and end. It is hardly ne* 
eessary to draw the contrast. No Englishman can be 
ignorant of the mighty empire founded by a hand- 
ful of his countrymen in the wilds of America ;*-ofit9 
gigantic strides, from the state of an insignificant colo* 
ny. vrithin forty short years of independence, to ths^ 
rank of a first-rate power. No friend of humanity can bn 
a stranger to the glorious prospect, to the energies of 
freedom, which vivify this new country. No human 
being, who is interested in the progress of his spe- 
cies, can refuse his tribute of admiration to this neif 
world, which has established itself without the preju-. 
dices of the old ; where religion is in all its fervour^ 
without needing an alliance with the state to maintaiii 
it ; where the law commands by the respect which it 
inspires without being enforced by any military power. 
The superiority of the whites is universally felt and 
readily acknowledged by the other races. The moitt 
intelligent Negro, whom Mr. Park"** met with, after 
witnessing only such evidences of European skill and 
knowledge as the English siettlement of Pisania afford- 
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edy and beings acquunted with two or three Eng^liilii 
jneii, would sometimes appear pensive, aod exebia 
with an involuntary sigh/' Black men are Dothiojr!'* 
The narratives of trOiyellers abound with similar tsiiU 
This consciousness best explains the fact of the NagvoM 
generally submitting- (quietly to their state of slavery in 
the European colonies. If the relations and the pro- 
portions of-ihe population were reversed, and the £ar 
ropean slaves were five, six, eight, or ten times ai ihh 
Bierous as their Negro masters, how long would such 
a state of things last ? When the blacks form any ploti, 
although their natural apathy and unvarying counla- 
nance are favourable to concealment, they always fiul, 
through treachery or precipitation, in commencing ope- 
rations, or are disconcerted by any resolute opposittou, 
even from very inferior numbers. 

Some will probably explain in a dfUbrent manner 
these remarkable phenomena of the moral and inteUoe- 
tnal world, which I have just been considering; they 
will attempt to prove that these strongly-marked va- 
rieties may have been produced, in races formed origi- 
nally with equal capabilities, by the external iiiAo* 
ences of civilization, education, government, religion, 
and perhaps other causes. To assert uniformity of bo- 
dily structure over the whole world would be too re- 
pugnant to the testimony of the senses: equality of 
mental endowments seems to me hardly a less extrava- 
gant tenet. There have, however, been philosophen 
who even held that all men are born with equal powen ; 
and that education and other accidental circumstances 
make the only difference between the wisest and the 
weakest of mankind. 

That civilization, government, and education act 
▼ery powerfully on the human race, is too obvious to 
be doubted; but the question relates to the capability 
of civilization. Why have the white races invariably^ 
and wiihout one exception; raised themselves to at 
least some considerable height in the scale of cultiva- 
tion; 'while the dark, on t^ contrary, have almost m 
universally continued in the savage or barbarous state 1 
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if we suppose that, at any remote era, all mankind, in all 
((narters of t.he globe, were in the latter condition, what 
are the accidental circumstances which have prevented 
all the coloured varieties of man from raising them* 
Selves, and at the same time have assisted the progresa 
oif all the others? If the nations in the north and 
wast of Europe, when first conquered by the Romans, 
ftliould be allowed (contrary, however, to historical 
proof) to have been in a state of barbarism not superior 
to th.it of the present rude tribes of Asia, Africa, or 
America, why have they advanced uninterruptedly to 
their present exalted pitch of culture, while the latter 
remain plunged in their original rudeness and ignorance f 

I do not mean to assert that all individuals and all 
trjt>cs of dark-coloured men are inferior in moral and 
intellectual endowments to all those of the white divi- 
sion. The same gradations and modifications of struo- 
tnre and properties exist here as in other parts. Cer- 
tainly we can produce examples enough in Europe of 
beings not superior to Hottentots and New-Hollan- 
ders: and individuals of considerable talents and 
knowledge are met with in savage tribes. There may 
not be much difference betwcmi the lowest European 
community and the highest in some dark variety of 
man. Examples of individuals and of small numbers 
will therefore prove little in this matter. ^ 

I am aware also that all the white races have not 
made those signal advances in knowledge and civili- 
zation, of which i have spoken as indicating their su- 
perior endowments. Their organization mak^s them 
capable of such distinctions, if eircomstances are favor- 
able, or rather if no obstaclea exist. In the dark raoeft, 
on the contrary, inferior organisation renders it vain 
to present opportunities, or to remove difficulties. 

Ijoss of liberty, bad government, oppressive laws, 
neglected education, bigotry, fttnatacism and intole- 
rance in religion, will counteract the noblest gifts of 
nature, will plunge into ignorance, degradation and 
weakness, nations capable of the highest culture, of 
the most splendid moral and intellectual achievements. 
Gree^, Italy* and Spun, bear melancholy^ tcstimooy 
to this afflicting truth. Where are the bca^a t^yiSiAaiP- 
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can Datcb, who first sustained a forty-yean' eontnlt 
^ith Spain in the zenith of her power, when ihi 
eould alarm all Europe by her ambitious Bchemei; 
and who then contended with England for the domi- 
oion of the sea ? What causes the present feeblenea 
of Turkey, whose very name is deemed almost synoni* 
mous with despotism and ignorance? Careful obserr* 
ers can discern even in these victims of oppression and 
fanatacism, the gerlns of all the higher qualifieatioiii 
of our race, the evidences of those moral excelleneiei 
Iq^nd intellectual powers, which require only a faYoi^ 
ble opportunity to display themselves; It is greneraUj 
allowed that the Turks are superior in natural qoaKfl- 
eations to their conquerors the Russians, who enm 
over them the advantages of a government and religi- 
on* more favorable to the progress of knowledge ui 
to individual security and happiness. 
' Such are the results deducible from experience res- 
pecting the diflerences of moral feelings and intelleel- 
ual power : having stated them strongly, I am anziooi 
to express my decided opinion that these difTecencei 
are not sufficient in any instance to warrant us in rs- 
Terring a particular radie to an originally different spe- 
cies. They arc not greater in kind or degree than 
those which we see in many animals; as in horMS, 
asses, mules, dogs, and cocks. I protest especiallj 
against the opinion, which either denies to the Africaui 
the enjdyment of reason, or ascribes to the whole race 
propensities so vicious, malignant, and treacherous, as 

^ The unfavourable influence of the Mahonifdau religioo os iMfl- 
-iectnil culture h&i bcon pxemplitied by Mr. Foi nn-R in the cane of 
. the Arabs. ^*if the Arabians, like the people of the Wctfl, had poa- 
tesscd the inestimable advantage of a religion favourable to the arts 
and to usefiil knovirledge, they would have cultivated and broqgkt ta 
pi*rft*ctioD every branch of phUoaophy. At the commencement vt tbrir 
cjitraordioary career, they were ingenious and polished ; they maila 
remarkable progress in poetry, architecture, medicine, geometry, nat«- 
ral history, and astronomy ; they preserved and tranamitted to uaBMif 
of those immortal works which were destined to aid the revival of 
I< aruing in Europe. But tlie Mussulman relicion waa iacompatiUe 
Irlthtkis developement of the mind. The Arabs were expoaedtotks 
aitemativeli^f renouncing their faith, or returning to the igpo r anee of fhdr 
aa^atlort." Dcfcr^iMra 4# fEgypU, Prifmet kut^ifiu, p. U, 
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mrould degrade them even below the level of the 
brute. It can be proved most clearly, and the prece- 
ding^ observations are sufficient for this purpose, that 
the^ is no circumstance of bodily structure so peculiar 
to the Negro, as not to be found also in other far dis- 
tant nations ; no character, which does not run into 
those of other races by the same insensible gradations 
as those which connect together all the varieties of 
mankind. I deem the moral and intellectual character 
jof the Negro inferior, and decidedly so, to that of the 
European ; and, as this inferiority arises from a corres- 
ponding difference of organisation, I must regard it as 
his natural destiny: but I do not consider him more in- 
ferior than the other dark races. I can neither admit 
the reasoning nor perceive the humanity of those who, 
after tearing the African from his native soil, carrying 
him to the West Indies, and dooming him there to 
perpetual slai^ery and labour, complain that liis under- 
standing shews no signs of improvement, and that his 
temper and disposition are incorrigibly perverse, faith- 
less, and treacherous. Let us, however, observe him 
ill a somewhat more favourable state than in those 
dreadful receptacles of human misery, the crowded 
decks of the slave sbip, or in the less'opcnly shocking, 
but constrained and extorted, and therefore painful la- 
bours of the sugar plantation. 

That the Negroes behave to others according to the 
treatment they receive, may be easily gathered from 
the best sources of information. They have not, in- 
deed, reached that sublime height, the beau idScU of 
morality, the returning good for evil, probably because 
their masters have not yet found leisure enough from 
the pursuit of riches to instil into them the true spirit 
of Christianity. '' The feelings of the Negroes (says 
an accurate observer) are extremely acute. Accord- 
ing to the manner in which they are treated, they are 
gay or melancholy, laborious or slothful, friends or 
enemies. When veil fed, and not maltreated^ they are 
contented, joyous, ready for every enjoyment ; and th^ 
satisfJEustion of their mind is painted in their covate- 
S«cf. //.— CA«|>. F/J/.— i^A. si?. V 
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nance. But, when oppressed and abused, they grow P<^ . - 
vish, and often die of melancholy. Of benefits ni I ] 
abuse they are extremely sensible ;. and against thtil ^ 
who injure them they bear a mortal hatred. On tk 
other hand, "^hen they contract an affection to a masttr. 
-there is no office, however hazardous, which they vil 
not boldly execute, to demonstrate their zeal and at- 
tachment. They are naturally affectionate, and harett . 
ardent love for their children, friends, and* coantrynn. 
Tlie little' they possess they freely distribute among the 
: necessitous, without any other motive than that ot pvf 
 compassion for the indigent*." 

-^Tho travels of Barrow, Le Vatllant, and Mrireo 
'Park, abound with anecdotes honourable to the monl 
character of the Africans, and proving that they betity 
no deficiency in the amiable qualities of the heart. Onf 
of these gives us an interesting portrait of the chief of 
a tribe : '^ His countenance was strongly marked with 
the habit of reflection : vigorous in his mental, and ami- 
able in his personal qualities, GatKa was at once tbf 
friend and ruler of a happy people, who universally pro- 
nounced his name with transport, and blessed his abo}o 
as the seat of felicity." Some European kings might 
take a lesson from this savage. 

Mr. Barrow gives a picture, by no means unpleasing, 
of the Hottentots. Their indolence jprobably arises from 
the state of subjection in which they live ; as the wild 
Bosjesmen arc particularly active and cheerfuL 

** They are a mild, quiet, and timid people ^ perfectly 
harmless, honest, faithhil; and, though extremely phleg- 
matic, they are kind and affectionate to each other, anri 
not incapable of strong attachments. A Hotfentn^ 
would share his last morcel with his companions. They 
have little of that kind of art or cunning, that savagPi 
generally possess. If accused of crimes, of which ibey 
have been guilty, they generally divulge the truth. They 
'Seldom quarrel among themselves, oor make use of pr»- 
Toklng language. Though naturally fSearful, they wiH 
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i^^mtQ the face of danger if led on by their auperiors. 
Xbey suffer pain with patience. They are by no meana. 
deficient in talent V 

.. ^^.The Bosjesman^ though in every respect a Hdttea- 
tot> yet in his turn of mind differs very widely from 
ilulae that live in the colony. In his disposition he is 
Uffilj and cheerful ; in his person active. His talents 
Ifce iar above mediocrity ; and averse to idleness^ they 
iM^ seldom without employmentt." They are very fond 
of. dancingyexhibit great industry and acuteness in .their 
cantcivaiicies for catching game, and considerable meeha- 
Bical aldll in fonning their baskets, mats, nets, ar- 
9»W9y &c. &c4v 

. I see no reason to doubt that the Negro race, taken 
9II together, is equal to any in natural goodness of heart. 
It ia consonant to our general experience of mankind, 
that the latter quality should be deadened or completely 
^tinguished in the slave-ship or plantatipn ; indeed, it 
iaaauttle creditable to the heads as to the hearts of 
tbeir white masters to ' expect affection and fidelity from 
slaves after the treatment they too often experience. 
'.The acute and accurate Barbot, in his larger work on 
Guinea^ says, '* The blacks have sufficient sense and un- 
derstanding, their conceptions are quick and accurate, 
mnd their memory possesses extraordinary strength : for, 
although they can neither read nor write, they iievier fall 
Vito tf onfusion or error in the greatest hurry of business 
and traffic Their experience of the knavery of Euro- 
peans has put them completely on their guard in thins- 
actions of exchange : they carefully examine all our 
goods piece by piece, to' ascertain if their quality and 
measure are correcUy stated ; and shew as much saga-> 
eity and olearaess in all these transactions, as any Euro- 
l^an tradesman could do." 

Of those imitative arts, in which perfection can be. 
attained only in an improved state of society, it is na- 
tural to suppose that the Negroes can have little know- 
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ledgfe; bat the fabric and colours ofthe Gumea dotb 
are prooft'Of their native ingenuity; and that they m 
capable of learning all kinds of the more delicate mh 
nual labours, is proved by the fact, that nine-tentttf o( 
the artificers in the West Indies are Negroes. Maoj 
. are expert carpenters, and some watchmakers. 

The drawings and basts executed by the wild Boi- 
jesmen in the neighbourhood^ of the Cape are pnised 
by Barrow* for their accuracy of outline and eonecl- 
ness of proportion. 

Negroes have been known to earn so much in Aae- 
rica by their musical exertions, as to purchase their 
freedom with large sums. The younger Prsidig )■■ 
Vienna was an expert performer, both on the violin and 
violoncello ; he was also a capital draftsman, and had 
made an excellent painting of himself. Mr. £i>- 
WARoat, however, speaks very contemptuously of 
their masical talents in general : he says, *' they prefer 
a loud and long-continued noise to the finest harmony; 
and frequently consume the whole night in boating on 
a board with a stick." 

The capacity of the Negroes for the nvatfiematical 
and physical sciences is proved by Hannibal, a colonel 
in the Russian artillery, and Lislet.. of the Isle of 
France, wlio was named a corresponding member of 
the French Academy of Sciences, on account of hii 
excellent meteorological observations. Filler, of 
Maryland, was an extraordinary example of i|»iicknes8 
in reckoning. Being asked in a company, foi' the pur-? 

Eose of trying his ]>owers, how many seconds a person 
ad lived who was seventy years and some montlis old, 
he gave the answer in a ntinute and a half. Un reck- 
oning it up after him, a difTeront result was obtained : 
"Have not you forgotten the lea})-y€^ars?'' says the 
Negro. This omission was supplied, and the number 
ihen agreed with his answer J. ^ 

• 'PravtU, 4^, V. 1. p. i39, 307. ^ 

t liht. ofthe Weit Indiet, v. 2. p. IDS. 

:^ Stkdm.'.n^s Surinam ; v. 2. p. 270. Tbe cireuiititanee It related 
•B tbc autLority of Dr^RusH, as bavin; happeactf in Ms pciisice..- 
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. BoERHAATE and De Haen have given the Birongetst 
testimoDj that our black brethren possess no mean in- 
jsigpht into practical medicine; and. several have been 
known as very dexterous surgeons. A Negress at 
Vverdun is naentioned by Blumenbach as a celebra- 
ted midwife of real knowledge, and an experienced 
band. 

Omitting Madocks, a Methodist preacher, and not 
attempting to enumerate all the Negroes who have 
Writteh poems, I may mention that Bi>umekbacu pos- 
ieases English, Dutch, and Latin poetry, by different 
Negroes. ' . . 

. 'In 1734, A. W. Aho, an African, from the coast of 
-Guinea, took the degree of Doctor at the University of 
AVitteiiberg ; and displayed, according, to Blumen- 
bach, in two disputations, extensive and well-digest- 
iid reading in the physiological l^fooks of the time*". 
. Jac. £liz.. Joh. Capitein, who was bought by a 
siave^eajfer when eight years old, studied theology at 
Leyden, and published several sermons and poems. His 
Dialer fcUio de Servitnte Liberiati Chri»Han€Bnon coti- 
traria went through four editions very quicklv. He 
%tas ordained in Amsterdam; and went to Eimina on 
the Gold Coast, where he was either murdered, or ex- < 
diaaged for the life and faith of his countrymen those 
he had learned in Europe t. 

. Ignatius Sancho, andOusTAVus Vasa, — the for- 
mer born in a slave-ship on its passage from Guinea to- 
the West Indies, and the latter in the kingdom of 
Benin, — have distinguished themselves as literary clia- 
factors in this country, in modern times. Their workfc 
and lives^are so well known, and so easily accestiiblo, 
that it is only necessary *to mention tliem. 

On reviewing these instances, vy^hich indeed must l:»c 
received as exceptions to the general results of obs«»r- 
vation and experience respecting the Negro faculties, 
J may observe, with Blumenbach, from whom i^orne 

* Beytr&ge Mur Naturge^chiclUet tb. 1. p.'98. 
f A cbaraclerittic portrait of this Etiuopian TBrtetj is rcprcsestccl 
•■ Bi.viiBNBACB*t won. Ibid. 
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of them are t>orrowed, that entire and largfe proYinca 
of Europe migpht be named, in which it woald be diffi- 
calt to meet with such gt>od writers, poets, philo»- 
phehi, and correspondents of the French Academy. 
These insulated facts are not, however, adduced to 
prove that the African enjoys an equality of moral 
and intellectual attributes with the European race; bat 
merely to shew, that, of the dark-coloured people, 
none have distinguished themselves by stronger prooft 
of capacity for literary and scientiflc cultivation, and 
consequently that none approach more nearly than the 
Negro to the polished, nations of the globe. That the 
Ethiopian, taken altogether, is decidedly inferior to the 
Caucasian variety in the qualities of the heart and of 
the head, will be soon recognised by any one who at- 
tentively weighs the represehtations o? all unpreja- 
djced aj9Kl disinterested observers, respecting the oon- 
dnc%, capabilities, and character of the Africans, whe- 
ther in their ownii country, in the West Indies, or in 
America ; and the continuance of the whole race, for 
mere than twenty centuries, in a condition which, in 
its best fbrfcs, is little elevated above absolute barba- 
rism, must give to this conviction the clear light, and 
full force of demonstration. I cannot therefore admit, 
without some restriction and explanation, the quaint 
but humane expression of the preacher who. called 
the Negro " God*ji image, like ourselves, though 
carved in ebony." 

As the external influences of climate, soil, situation, 
way of life, degree of civilization, habits, customs, 
form of government, religion, education, are manifestly 
inadequate to account for the very marked dilferencei: 
which at all times, in all countries, and under all cir- 
cumstances, have characterized tho white and the dark 
races, and the various subdivisions of each, we must 
look deeper for their causes, and seek them in some 
circumstances, inseparably interwoven in the original 
constitution of m.^.i. In conformity with .the vie\v.s 
jilready explained respecting the mental part of our 
being, 1 refer the varieties of moral feeling, and of ca« 
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fi^ty for knowledge and inflection, to those divefti- 
ties of cerebral organisation which are indicated hy^ 
and correspond to, the differences in the shape of, the^^ 
skull. If the nobler attributes of man reside in the 
cerebral hemispheres ; if the prerogatives which lift 
him SQ much above the brute are satisfactorily ac* 
coohted for by the superior developemeht of those im<4 
portant parts ; the various decrees and kinds of moral 
feeling and of intellectual power may be consistently ex- 
plained by the numerous and obvious difielr^nces of siae 
. in the various cerebral parts, besides which there may 
be peculiarities of internal organisation, not appreciable 
by oar means -of inquiry. Proceeding on these data, we 
shall find, in the comparison of the crania of the white 
and dark races, a sufficient explanation of the superio- 
rity constantly evinced by the former, and of the inferior 
subordinate lot to which the latter have been irrevocably 
doomed. 

If examples can be adduced, either of nations having 
such a form of the brain and head as that which charac- 
terizes the Caucasian variety of man, placed under fa- 
vourable circumstances for the devclopcment of cheir 
moral and intellectual powers, knd yet not advancing be- 
yond the point which has been reached by the African or 
American tribes of the present time ; or of people, orga- 
nised like the dark varieties, and reaching, under any 
4.*ircum8tances, that degree of moral and intellectual cul- 
tivation which exists in the several polished countries of 
Europe ; the preceding reasoning will be overturned : if 
no such instances can be brought for.wards, the conclu- 
sion, that the marked differences between the white and 
daric-colourcd divisions of our species arise from origi- 
' nal distinctions of organisation, and not from adventiti- 
ous circimistances, remains unshaken. 

I cannot but respect the feelings of philanthropy, and 
the motives of benevolence, which have prompted many 
of our countrymen to exert themselves in behalf of the 
unenlightened and oppressed : I cannot contemplate 
without strong admiration, the heroic self-denial, and 
the generous devotion of those, who foregoing the com- 
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forts, lipLiirie8> «nd rational eDJoyneiits of poliahed soci- 
ety, expose themselves to noxious cHmates and to all the 
perils of unknown countries, in order to win over tbe sa- 
vage to the settled habits, the useful arts, aud the van- 
ties advantages of civilized life, to rescue him from the 
terrors of superstition, and bestow on him the inestima- 
ble blessings of mental culture and pure religion. But 
our expectations and exertions in this, as in other casei, 
must be Umited by the natural capabilities pf tbe'rab- 
ject. The retreating forehead and tbe flepressed v^ftei 
of the dark "varieties of man make me strongly 'doabt 
whether they are susceptible of these high destinies ; — 
whether they are capable of fathoming -the depths of 
science ; of uoderstanding and appreeiatiDg the doc- 
trines and the mysteries of our retig^ioD. -These ob- 
stacles will, I fear, be too powerfol for Missionaries 
and Bible societies ; for Bell and LAMCAaTEB Schpob. 
Variety of powers in the various races corresponds to 
the difTercnces, both in kind and degree, which e hs- 
racterice the individuals of each race, — ^indeed, to the 
^noral character of all nature, in which aiiiforrAity isi 
most carefully avoided. To expect that the Ameri<Hin» 
or Africans can be raised by any culture to an equal 
heig^ht in moral sentiments and intellectual energy 
with Europeans, appears to me quite as unreaconabfe 
as it would be to hope that the bull-dog may equal 
the greyhound in speed ; that tbe latter may be taught 
to hunt by scent like the bound ; or that the mastiff 
may rival in talents and acquirements the s;jgaciou> 
ana docile poodle. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

On ihi Cuutei of the Farieties 0/ the Human Speeieii 



Having examined the principal points in which tl^e 
several tribefl of the human species differ from each 
other ; namely, the colpar and texture of the skin, 
hair, and iri8> the features, the skull ^nd brain, the fonm 
and proportions of the body, the stature, the animal 
economy, the moral and intellectual powers, I pro- 
ceed to inquire whether the diversities enumerated un- 
der these heads are to be considered as charaot^stic 
distinctions coeval with the origin of the species, or as 
the result of subsequent variation ; and, in the event 
of the latter supposition being* adopted, whether they 
are the effect of external physical and 4noral causes, 
or of native or. congp^tal variety. The very nume- 
rous gradations, which we meet with, in each of the 
points above mentioned, are almost an insuperable! 
objection to the^notion of specific difftrewie ; for all 
of them may be equally referrecTto onginal distinction 
of species ; yet, if we admit this, the number of spe- 
cies would be overwhelming. On the other hand, the 
analogies drawn from the animal kingdom, and addu-^ 
ced under each head, nearly demonstrate that the cha- 
racteristics of the various human tribes must be refer-* 
red, like the corresponding diversities in other animals, 
to variation, Again I have incidentally brought for- 
wards several arguments to prove that external agen- 
cies, whether physical or moral, will not account tor 
tiie bodily and mental differences which cbaracteriKe 
the several tribes of mankind ; and that they must be 
accounted for by the breed or race*. This subject, 
however, require further illustration. 

The causes which operate on the bodies of living 

* 8«e sect. ii. chap. il. p. 49 and foUowin^; chap. ir. p. 1S4 aa4' 
fctlluwiag; chap. tL p. 178. 
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animals, either modify the individual, or alter the ofP 
Bpring'. The former are of great importancre io ths 
history of animals, and pTDdoce considerable alien- 
tions in individuals ; but the latter are the most )»ower-^ 
ful, as they affect the species, and cause the diversities 
of race. Great influence has at all times been ascribed 
to climate ;. -which indeed has been ' commonly, but 
v^ry loosely and indefinitely, represented as the came . 
of most important modifications in the human subject ' 
ajod in other animals. Differences of colour, stature, 
hair, features, and those of moral and, intellectual- cha-- 
lacter, have been alike referred to the acUon of this- 
mysterious cause ; without any attempt to shew which 
Qf the circumstances in the numerous assemblage. com- 
prehended under the word 'climate' produces the 
effect in- question, or any indication of the mode in 
which the point is accomplished. ' Thdt the constitur 
^n of- the atmosphere varies in respect to light and 
heat, moisture and electricity ; and that these variati-- 
qns, with those of elevation, soil, winds, vegetable 
prodttctioils, will operate decidedly on individuals ; I 
do not mean to deny. While, however, we have no 
precise information on the kind or degree of influence 
attributable to such causes, we have abundance of 
proof that they are entirely inadequate to account for 
the diffbrences between the various races of men. I 
shall state one or two changes, which seem fairly refer- 
able to climate. 

. The w^hitening (blanching or etiolation) of vegeta- 
bles, when the sun's rays are excluded, demonstrates 
the influence of those rays on vegetable colours. Nor 
i^ the effect merely superficial : it extends to the tex- 
ture of the plant,. to the taste and other properties of 
its juices. Men much exposed to the sun and air. as 
peasants and sailors, acquire a deeper tint of colour 
than those who are more covered ; and the tanning of 
, the skin by the summer sun, in parts of. the body ex- 
posed to it, as the Cace and hands, is a phenomenon 
completely analogous. The ruddy and tawnv hues of 
those who live in the country, particularly of labourers 



in the open air, and the pale sallow countenaneea of 
the inhabitants of towns, of close and dark workshops 
and manafkctories, owe their orig'in to the enjpymeitt 
or privation of sun and air. Hence, men of the same 
-race are li§^hter or darker coloured according to the 
climate which tliey inhabit, at least in those parts 
whi<^hape uncovered. The native hue of the Moors 
is not darker than that of the Spaniards^ of niany 
French, and some English ; but their acquired tint is 
so tnnch deeper^ that we distinguish them instantly. 
How. swarthy do the Europeans become who seek 
their fortunes under ^he tropic and equator, and have 
their skins parched by the burning suns of " Afric and 
of either Ind V 

Mr. Edwards represents that the Creoles in tlje 
English West-Indian islands are taller than-Europeani, 
several being six feet four inches high ; and that their 
orbits are deeper*. 

It has been generally observed by travellers> thait 
the Ejuropean population of the United States of North 
America is tall, and characterized by a pale and sallow 
countenance. The latter effect is commonly produced 
in natives of Europe when they become resident in 
warm climates. That both sexes arrive earlier at 
puberty, and that the mental powers of children ai^ 
sooner developed in warm than in cold countries, aiii 
/acts familiarly known. - 

The prevalence of light colours in the animals 6( 
polar and cold regions may, perhaps, be ascribed to 
the influence of climate : the isatis or arctic fox, th& 
polar bear, and the snow -bunting, are striking in- 
stances. The same character is also remarkable in 
some species, which are' more dark coloured in warm- 
er situations. This opinion is strengthened by the 
analogy of those animals which change their coloar 
in the^ame country, at the winter season, to white or 
gray., as the ermine (mustela erminea), and weasel (ik. 
nivalis), the varying bare, squirrel,, reixuieeri^ ^tttte 
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' ghtne (tetrao lagopoi^), and snow-bonting' (embbrlB 

nivalis^). Pallas oli^rVes^ " that even in domeitat 

animals, as horses and cows, the winter coat !• of i 

lighter colour than the smoother coverings whi^ 

. ceeds it in the spring. This differen<;e is much 

. considerable in vrild animals. I have shewv iastaneii 

of it in two kinds of antelope .(sAigpa and g^uttnross), 

in the musk animal (moschus mo8chif«r), and in the 

;equus hemionns. The Siberian roe, which is radio 

summer, becomes of a g^yish white in winter; 

wolves and the deer kind, particidarly the elk and the 

reindeer, become light in the winter ; the sable (n. 

ilibellina)* and the martin (m. martes), are browner io 

summer than in winterf/' , 

Although these phenomena seem obviously connect- 
ed with the state of atmospherical temperatare, — an|J 
hence the change of colour, which the squirrel and 
the mustela nivalis undergo in Siberia and Russia, doai 
•not take place in Germanyj!, — we do not understand 
the ^xact nature of the process by which it is eifecl- 
ed ; and cold certainly appears not to be the direct 
cause. For the varying-hare, though kept in warm 
rooms during the winter, gets its white winter cover- 
ing only a little later than usual§: and in all the ani- 
mals, in which this kind of change takes place, the 
winter coat, which' is more copious, close, and downy, 
as well as lighter coloured, is found already (ar ad- 
vanced in the autumn, before the cold sets in[|. 

The coverings of animals, as well as their colour, 
.seem to be modified in many cases by climate : but as 
.tlie bodv is naked in the human subject, and a& tlie hair 
lOf t!ie head cannot be regarded in the same light is 
.the fur, wool, or hair which covers the bodies of ani- 



* LiNNBVs. PloTM Lappmuca ; ed. of Smith, pp. U&. SSS. 

t Noiue Species Quudrupedum^ p. 7. 

X Ibid. p. G, note A, The ermine changei its colour ui iht miaUf 
im Uermany; but Pallas sUteii, on the faith of sdftcient tettinoiVt 
'that U doeii'Dot undeigo this chan^^ in the more southera diatciets ef 
Aate and Persia. 

^ NovmaptciesQwulrvpedum,^!. {Ibid. p. 9 
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lYial? g-enerally, Ihe analogies ofTered by the latter are 
not very directly applicable to the present subject. 

In cold reg-ions, the fur and feathers are thicker and 
more copioii», so as to form a much more effectual de-. 
fence against the climate than tbe coarser and rarer 
textures which are seen in warm countries. The thick 
fleece of the dogs lately brought from BaflSn's Bay 
exemplifies this observation very completely. The 
wool of the sheep degenerates into a coarse hair in 
Africa: where we meet also with dogs quite naked, 
with a smooth and soft skin. 

Whether the goat furnishing the wool from which 
the shawls of Cashmere are manufactured is of the 
same species with that domesticated in Europe, and 
whether the prodigious difference between the hairy 
growth of the two animals is due to diversity of cli- 
mate, are points at present uncertain: neither do we 
know whether the long and silky coat of the goat, 
cat, sfieep, and rabbits of Angora can be account^ for 
by the operation of this cause : it is at least worthy of 
iiotice, that this quality of the hair should exist in so 
many animals of the same country. It continues 
when tliey are removed into other situations, and is 
transmitted to the offspring ; so that we may, proba- 
bly, regard these as permanent breeds. 

it is well known that the qualities of the horse are 
inferior in France to those of neighbouring countries. 
According to Buffon, Spanish or Barbary horses, 
when the breexl is not crossed, become French horses 
sometimes in the second generation, and always in the 
third'^. Since the climate of England, which certain- 
ly does not- approach more nearly to that of the origi- 
lial abode of this animal, than that of France^ does not 
impede the developemont of its finest forms, and most 
excellent qualities, we may, perhaps, with greater 
probability, refer the degeneracy of the French horses 
to neglect of the breed. We know that the greatest 
attention to this point is necessary^ in order to preyent 
deterioration in form and spirit. 

" V. 4. p. 106. 

Seel. H.-^Ckap, IX.-^No. S8. X 
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DifTerences in food might be naturally expected to 
produce considerable corresponding' modifications ii 
the animal body. Slnging'-birds chiefly of the IxA 
and finch kinds, are known to become gradually blsAk 
if they are fed on hemp-seed only*. Hones fed oa 
the fat marshy grounds of Friesland grow to a large 
size ; while^ en stony soiis or dry heaths, they remun 
dwarfish. Oxen become very large and fat in rich ! 
soils, but are distinguished by shortness of the legs; * 
while, in drier situations, their whole bulk is less, ajid 
the limbs are stronger and more fleshy. The quaalit]f 
4>f food has great influence on the bulk and state of 
health of the human subject; but the quality seems to 
have less power; and neither produces any of those 
dif^renees which characterize races. 
• In all the changes which are produced in the bodies 
of animals by the actien of external causes, the effect 
terminates in the individual ; the offspring' is not in 
the slightest degree modified by themt, but is bom 
with the original properties and constitution of the 
parents, and a susceptibility only of the same changes 
•when exposed to the same causes. 

The change in the colour of the human skin, from 
exposure to ^un and air, is obviously temporary : for it 
is diminished, and even removed, when the causes no 
longer act. The discolouration, which we term tao- 
■ning or being sun-burnt, as well as the $pots called 
freckles, are most incidental to fair skins, and disap- 
pear when the parts are covered-or no longer exposed 
to the sun. The children of the husbandman, or of 
•the sailor whose countenance bears the marks of other 



. '*- D^ Nfit%rforuher^ pt. 1. p. 1. pt. 9. p. S8. 

+ When the fietus iu utero has smalUpox or ijphilii, there ii ac- 
tual coinmuiiication of discatie by the fluids of the mother. This it • 
cjisc altogether diflferent from these under consideratioii. Neither 
does hereditary predisposition to particular dia eaa es prorc that ar- 
^aired ronditioui are transmitted to the oflTsprinf . 1 h< r« ar« natural 
varieties of organiHation, disposing different iudividualt to difercal 
'diseases on application of the same extecnal eansca. Tkeae nmSural 
rarietieM, like those of form, eolour, and otiiar obTimM pnptfftlea, are 
eqntinued la the children. 
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ffim^, are just as fair as those of the most delicate 
tod pale inhabitant of a city: nay, the Moors^ who 
lave lived for ages under a burning sun, still have 
fbite chihiren ; and the offspring of Europeans in the 
indies have the original tint of their progenitors. 

Blumenbach has been led into a mistake on thii; 
mnt by an English author"", who asserts that CreolcMt 
ire born with a different complexion and cast of coun^ 
OMoiee from the children of the same parents brought 
brth in Europe. "In o{^30sition to this statement from 
me who had not seen the facts, I place the authority 
>f Long, a most respectable eye-witness, who, in hm 
ffistary of Jamaica^ affirms that *' the children born 
n England have not, in general, lovelier or more 
ran^parent skins than the offspring of white parent::^ 
B Jamaica.'^ The " austrnm spirans vultiis et color/' 
arhich the above-mentioned acute and learned natu*^ 
?ttliU ascrU>es to the Creole, is merely the acquired 
^ect of the climate, and not a character existing at 
l>]rth. 

^'Nothing,'' says Dr. PaipHARDt, ''seems to hold 
;rue more generally, than that all acquired conditions 
)f body, whether produced" by art or accident, end 
^ith the life of the individual in whom they are pro- 
iuced. Many nations mould their bodies into unnatu- 
ral forms; the Indians flatten their foreheads; the 
ijhinese women reduce their feet to one-third of their 
latural dimensions ; savages elongate their ears ; many 
•aces cut aw^ay the prepuce. We frequently mutilate 
>ur domestic animals by removing the tail or ears ; 
uid our own species are often obliged by disease to 
lubmit to the loss of limbs. That no deformity, or 
nutilation of this kind, is hereditary, is so plainly 
>roved by every thing around us, that we must feel 
;ome surprise at the contrary opinion having gained 
iny advocates. After the operation of circumcision 
las prevailed for three or four thousand years, the 



* H iWKEiwcwTH, in Collecthn of Voya^et^ r. 3. p. 37 *. 
T Disp. Ifiuu^. 
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Jews arc still born with prepuces, and still obli^li 
submit to a painful rite. Docked hor«es cind croppcA 
dogs bring' forth young with entire ears and taiU. M 
tor this salutary law, what a frightful spectacle woili 
every race of animals exhibit! The mischances of il 
preceding times would overwhelm us with their iinitai 
weight: and the catalogue would be continually in- 
creasing, until the universe, instead of displaying * 
^(>ectado of beauty and pleasure, would be dlledwilk 
maimed, imperfect, and monstrous sHh pes.* ^ 

It is obvious that the external influences just coiui- 
dered, even though we should allow to Jhem a moch 
greater influence on individuals than experience wa^ 
rants us in admitting, would be still entirely inadequate | 
to account for those signal diversities, which constitate 
differences of race in animals. These can be explained 
only by two principles already mentioned""; namelj, 
the occasional production of an offspring with ditfercot 
characters from those of the parents, as a native or con- 
genital variety ; and the propagation of such varieties 
by generation. It is impossible, in the present state of 
physiological knowledge, to shew how this is effected; 
to explain why a gray rabbit or cat sometimes brinsrs 
forth at one birth, and from one father, yellow, black, 
white, and spotted young; why a whito Si^Cv-p some- 
times tins a black lamb; or why the same {v;xrentsal 
different times have leuca^thiopic children, t*.tid others 
with the ord i liar v formation and characters. 

The slate of domestication, or the artiliciil lin^de of 
fife which they lead under the influence of iDim, is the 
most powerful cause of varieties in the animal king- 
dom. Wild animals, using always the same kind uf 
food, being exposed to the action of the climate v.iih- 
out artificial protection, choose, each of them, accord- 
ing i<> its nature, their zone and country. Instead of 
rnii^-rntinsr and extendin<r» like man, tliev continue in 
fhosr filaccs which are the most friendly to their con- 
slit uiions. lieiice, their nature undergoes no change; 

* So^pp. Wand folio^^i:?g; 175 an J folIo>\in^. 
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'fhtir figure, colour, size, proportions, and properties, 
"^ Are unaltered ; and, consequently, there is no difficulty 
**' IjD determining their species. Nothing can form a 
o Jstronger contrast to this uniformity of specific character 
** ^an the numerous and marked varieties in these kinds 
c fwhich have been reduced by man. To trace back our 
4 >loniestic animals to their wild originals is in all cases 
' difficult, in some impossible ; long slavery has so de* 
' 4^raded their nature, that the primitive animal may be 
-said to be lost, and a degenerated being, running into 
endless varieties, is substituted in its place. The wild 
-orio^inal of the sheep is even yet uncertain. BuFFONeon* 
ceived that he discovered it in the mouflon or argali 
(ovis ammon): and Pallas, who had an opportunity 
-of studying the latter animal, adds the weight of his 
■bighJy respectable authority to the opinion of the 
French naturalist. Yet Bltjmenbach regards the ar- 
gali as a distinct species. Should we allow the latter 
to be the parent of our sheep, and consequently admit 
that the differences are explicable by degeneration, no 
difficulty can any longer exi^t about the unity of the hu- 
man species. An incomplete horn of the argali, in the 
Academical Moseum at Gottingen, weighs 9 pounds*. 
" Let us compare," says Buffon, " our pitiful sheep 
with the mouflon, from which they derived their origin. 
The mouflon is a large animal. He is fleet a& a stag, 
armed with horns and thick hoo£s, covered with coarse 
hair, and dreads neither the inclemency of the sky nor 
the voracity of the wolf. He not only escapes from his 
enemies by the swiftness of his course, and scaling with 
truly wonderful leaps, the most frightful precipices ; but 
he resists themrby the strength of his body and the soli- 
dity of the arms with which his head and feet are forti- 
fied. How different from our sheep, which subsist 
with difllcnlty in ilocks, who are unable to defend 
themselves by their numbers, who cannot endure the 
cold of our winters without shelter, and who would all 
perisii it man withdrew his protection ! So completely 

 Ci-iatENBtCR, Handbuch der Naiurgetchic.'Ue, p, HI, aotf* 
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are the frame and capabilities of ^tfais animal degraded 
by his association with iis^ that it is no long-er able to 
subsist in a wild state, if tnmed loose, as the gt)at, pi^, 
and cattle are. In the warm climates of Asia and Africa, 
the mootlon, who is the common parent of all the race* 
of this species, appears to be less deg^enerated than in 
any other rog-ion. Thougph reduced to a domestic state, 
-he has preserved his stature and his hair ; but the size 
of his horns is diminished. Of all domestic sheep, 
those of Senog'aland India are the larg'est, and their 
nature has suffered least deg-radation. The sheep of 
Barbary, Egypt, Arabia, Persia, Tatary, &c. have un- 
dergo tie ^eater changes. In relation to man, they 
are in>p roved in some articles, and vitiated in others; 
but with regard to nature, improvement, and degene- 
ration, are the same thing: for they both imply an alter- 
-ation of original constitution. 'Their coar&e hair is 
"changed into fine wool. Their tail, loaded with a 
-mass of fat, and sometimes reaching the weight of forty 
pounds, has acquired a magnitude so incommodious, 
that the animals trail it with pain. While swollen 
with superfluous matter, and adorned with a beautiful 
fleece, their strength, agility, magnitude, and arms arc 
diminished. These long-tailed sheep are half the size 
only of the meuflon. They can neither fly from dan- 
ger, nor resist the enemy. To preserve and multiply 
the species, they require the constant care and support 
of man. The degeneration of the original specieb is 
still greater in our climates. Of all the qualities of tlie 
mouflon, our ewes and rams have retained nothing but 
a small portion of vivacity, which yields to the crook 
of the shepherd. Timidity, weakness, resignation, and 
stupidity, are the only melancholy remains of their de- 
graded nature*." 

The pig-kind afford an instructive example, because 
tlieir descent is more' clearly made out than thai of 
many other animals. The dog, indeed, degeneratt*N 
before our eye^ ; but it will hardly ever, perhaps, he ^a- 
tisfactoi-ily atjcerlained whether there is one or m(>re 



* LiFi'ON Ly Wood; v. 1. p. 7, 
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S|5eci6s. The extent of degeneratioD can be observed 
in the domestic swipe; because no naturalist has hi- 
ther" o been, sceptical enough to doubt whether they 
descended from the wild boar ; and they were certainly 
lirst introduced by the Spaniards into the New World. 
-The pigs conveyed in 1 509 from Spain to the West- 
Indian island Cubagua, then celebrated for the pbarl 
Ushery, degenerated into a monstrous race with toes 
half a span long*. Those of Cuba became more than 
twice as large as their European progenitprst. How 
remarkably, again, liave the domestic swine degene- 
rated from the Wild ones in the Oid World — in the loss 
of the soft downy hair from between the bristles, in the 
vast accumulation of fat under the skin, in the form 
of the cranium, in the figure and growth of the whole 
body ! The varieties of the domestic animal, too, ave 
very numerous: in Piedmont they are almost invariably 
black; in Bavaria, reddish brown ; in Normandy, white, 
&c. The breed in England, with straight back and 
large pendulous belly, is just the reverse of that in the 
north of France, with high convex spine and 'hanging 
head: and both are different frojn the German breed; 
to say nothing of the solidungular race found in herds 
in Hungary and Sweden, and already known by Aris- 
totle, and many other varieties. 

Tlie ass, in its wild state, is remarkably swift and 
lively, andstill continues so in his native Eastern abode. 

Tiie original stock of our poultry cannot be deter- 
mined, nor can the varieties into which they have run 
be enumerated. No wild bird in our climates rebem- 
bles the domestic cock ; the pheasant, grous, and cock 
of the woods^ are the -only analogous kinds; and it i> 
uncertain whether these would intermix and have pro- 
lific progeny. They have constituted distinct and sepa- 
rate species from tho earliest times; and they want 



'*' ilfiaiiBiiA, Hechot de log CasUllanos en tat Itias, <S^c. v. I. p. 
239. 
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the combs/ spnrd, and pendulous membranes of tfat 
gallinaceons tribes*. 

There are twenty-nine rarieties of canary bird! 
linown by name, all produced from the gray birdt- 

Most of the mammalia, which bave been tamed by 
man, betray their subjugated state by having the «sii 
and tail pendulous ; a condition of the former parti, 
which, 1 believe, belongs to no wild animal. In many, 
the very functions of the body, as the secretions, ge-^ 
neration, &c. are greatly changed. See the examples 
mentioned in Chap. VI. p. 177. 

The application of these facts to the question con^ 
cerning the human species is very obvious. If new 
characters are produced in the domesticated animals, 
because they have been taken from their primitive con- 
dition, and exposed to the operation of many, to them 
unnatural causes ; if the pig is remarkable among these 
for the number and degree of its varieties, because il 
has been the most exposed to causes of degeneration; 
we shall be at no loss to account for the diversities in 
man, who is, in the true, though not ordinary sense of 
the word, more of a domesticated animal than anv 
other. We know the wild state of most of them, but 
we are ignorant of the natural wild condition to which 
man was destined. Probably their is no such state : 
because nature, having limited him in no respect, hav- 
ing fitted him for every kind of life, every climate, and 
every variety of food, has given him the whole earth 
for his abode, and both the organised kingdoms for 
his nourishment. Yet, in the wide range through which 
the scale of human cultivation extends, we may ob- 
serve a contrast between the two extremities, analo- 
gous to that which is seen in the wild and famed races 
of animals. The savage may be compared to the for- 
mer, which range the earth uncontrolled by man : civi- 
lized people to the domesticated breeds of the same 
s{)ecies, whose diversities of form and colour are end- 
less. Whether, we consider the several nations, or the 
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individaals of each, bodily differences are much more 
numerous in the highly-civilized Caucasian variety, 
than in either of the other divisions of mankind. 

Such, then, are the causes by which the varieties of 
man may be accounted for. AUhough I have acknow- 
ledged my entire ignorance, of the manner in which 
'these pperate, I have proved that they exist, and have 
shewn, by copious analogies, that they are sufScient to 
explain the phenomena. The tendency, under certain 
circumstances, to alterations of the original colour, 
•form, and other properties of the body, and the law of 
transmission to the offspring, are the sources of varie- 
ties in man and animals, and thereby modify the species ; 
climate, food, way of life, in a word, all the physical 
find moral causes that surround us, act indeed power- 
fully on the individual, but do not ch^ge the off- 
spring, except in the indirect manner jUst alluded to. 
We should, therefore, openly violate the r^les of phi- 
iosophising, which direct us to assign the same causes 
for natural effects of the same kind, and not to admit 
moro causes than are 'sufficient for explaining the phe- 
nomena, if we recurred, for the purpose of explaining 
the varieties of man, to the perfectly gratuitous assump- 
tion of originally different species, or called to our aid 
the operation of climate, and other external influences. 
' Yet if it be allowed that all men are of the isame 
species, it docs not follow that they all descend from 
the same family. We have no data for determining 
this point: it could indeed only bo settled by a know- 
ledge of facts, which have been long ago involved 
in the impenetrable darkness of antiquity. 

By the most intelligent and learned writers on the 
varieties of mankind, their production has been ex- 
plained in a different manner from that which has been 
just attempted; they have solved the problem entirely 
by the operation of adventitious causes, such as climate, 
particularly the light and heat of the sun, food, and 
mode of life. These, it is said, acting on men origi- 
nally alike, produce various bodily diversities, and 
iificct the colour of the skin especially: such altera- 
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tions, transmitted to the oflkpring, and grradaally in^ 
creased throiigrh a long! couRse of ag^s, are supposed to 
account sufRciently for all the differences observed at 
present in the inhabitants of the different regions of 
the giobe. If we were disposed to subout, in thb 
question, to authority, the number and celebrity of tfas 
philosophers* who have contended for the influence of 
climate, and other physical and moral causes, would 
certainly compel our assent to their opinions. Our res- 
pect for their talents and labours will be sufficiently 
marlced, if we enter into a closer examination of the ar^ 
gnments, which they have adduced on this subject. 

That solar heat causes blackness of the skin, is an 
ancient opinion; and must have appeared very proba-^ 
ble, when the Negro natives of the torrid zone werQ 
the only black people known, ''^thiopas," says 
Flint, ''vicini sideris vapore torreri, adustisqoe similes 
gig-ni, barba et capillo vibrato, non est dubiumt." 

''The heat of the climate,^' says Buffon, '*is tho 
chief cause of blackness among the human species. 
When this heat is excessive, as in Senegal and Gi:ineB, 
the men are perfectly black ; when it is a little less 
violent, tlie blackness is not so deep ; when it becomes 
somewhat temperate, as in Barbary, Mongolia, Arabia, 
&c.' mankind are only brown ; and lastly, when it is 
altogether temperate, as in Europe and Asia, men are 
white. Some varieties, indeed, are produced by the 
mode of living. All the Tatars (Mongols), for ex« 
ample, are tawny ; while the Europeans, who live 
under the same latitude, are white. This diflbr- 
ence may safely be ascribe to the Tatars being always 
exposed to the air, to their having no cities or fixed 



* Among' them arc Buffo v, Blumbnbacii, Svitii {Euc/y on ike 
Causes of the Variety of complexion and Figure in the Human Spc" 
cies, Philadolphia^, Zixmbrxinn {Geographisrhe Gtsehichte des 
Menschen^ ^c.J; aiidFoRSTBR {O&servatioHt made during a Voyage 
round the fVorld ; chap. ti. sec. 3). The argument of thote writer* 
are rery ably combated by Dr. Pricuvrd, iu his Researches into the 
Physical History of Man, 

t //»/. Nat, lib. 11. SO. 
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loMlntations, to tbeir sleepTDg* constantly on the groand, 
ftod to their rotig^h and savag-e manner of living. The«e 
circamstances are suiHcient to render the Tatars more 
awarthv than the Europeans^ who want nothing to 
jnake life easy and comfortable Why are the Chinese 
ffdrer than the Tatars, though they Ksemble them in 
eirery feature ? Becao&e they are more polished ; be- 
cause they live in towns, and practise every art to 
l^rd themselves against the injuries of the weather; 
while the Tatars are perpetually exposed to the action 
of the sun and air. 

^'Climate may be regarded as the chief cause of the 
different colours of men: but food, though it has less 
influence than colour, greatly affects the form of our 
bodies. Coarse, unwholesome, and ill-prepared food 
makes the human species degenerate. All those peo- 
ple, who live- miserably, are ugly and ill-made. Even 
in France, the country-people are not so beautiful as 
those who live in towns : and I have often remarked 
that in those villages, where the people are richer and 
better fed than in others, the men are likewise more 
handsome, and have better countenances. The air and 
the soil have great influence on the figures of men, 
beasts, and plants. 

*'' Upon the whole, every circumstance concurs in 
proving that mankind are not composed of species 
essentially different from each other ; that, on the con- 
trary, there was originally but one species, which after 
multiplying and spreading over the whole surface of 
'the earth, has undergone' various changes, by the in- 
fluence of climate, food, mode of living, epidemic dis- 
eases, and mixture of dissimilar individuals ; that, at 
-iirst, tiiese changes were not so conspicuous, and pro- 
duced only individual varieties; that these varieties 
became .afterwards more specific, because they were 
 rendered tM^xo general, moi*e strongly marked, and 
-morei permanent, by the continual action of the same 
causes; that they are transmitted from generation to 
generation, a^ deformities or diseases pass from pjurents 
to children; aad that, Jastly, as they were originally 
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produced by a train of external and accidental cau^esi 
and have only been perpetuated by time and the con-, 
stant operation of these causes, it is probable that the]F' 
will gradually disappear, or, at least, that they will 
dilTer from what they are at present, if the canset 
which produced •them should cease, or if their opera- 
tion should be varied by other circumstances and com- 
binations*." 

"In tracing the globe,*' says Smith, " from the 
pole to the equator, we observe a gradation in the 
complexion, nearly in proportion to the latitude of the 
country. Immediately below the arctic circle, a high 
and sanguine colour prevails : from this you descend 
to the mixture' of red and white: afterwards succeed 
the brown, the olive, the tawny, and, at length, the 
black, as you proceed to the line. The same distance 
from the sun, however, does not, in every region, in; 
dicate the same temperature of climate. Some secon- 
dary causes must be taken into consideration, u 
correcting and limiting its influence. The elevation 
of the land, its vicinity to the sea, the nature of the 
soil, the state of cultivation, the course of the wind». 
and many other circumstances, enter into this view. 
Elevated and mountainous countries are cool, in pro- 
portion to their altitude above the level of the seat/" 
&c.* &c. 

Blumenbacii informs us how the climate openite:» 
in modifying the colour of the skin, but does not attempt 
to explain its elTccts on the stature, proportions, and 
other points. He states that the proximate cause of the 
dark colour of the integuments is an abundance of cac- 
Ijone, secreted by the skin i^ith hydrogen, precipitated 
•and fixed in the retc mucosum by the contact of the at- 
TOoaphoric oxygen J. He observes further, that tlii* 
abundance af carbone is most distinctly noticeable ir 
persons of an atrabilarious temperament ; which fact* 
together with many others, proves the intimate ironuex- 

• Nutvral Hisforjf, by Wood, t. 3. p. 443—446. 

•♦• Eua^, p. 8—10. 

; Ds ij^n. Mum. Vtr. NmL pi 124. 
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iftiv betwicep the biliary and the cutaaeouB orjKand ; thtft 
h(>t climates exert a very dgnal influence on the liver ;. 
and thus, that an unnatural state of the biliary- secretion',. ^ 
produced by heat, and increased through many genera- 
tion^, causes tbe vessels of the skin to secrete tlittt' 
abmudance of carbone^ which produces the black coleu^ 
of tbc Negro*. 

If any one can believe that the Negroes, and other. 
darjc people, whom we see in full health and vigour, and 
mth every organic perfection, labour under a kind of ' 
lAbitual jaundice, he may think it worth while to inquire : 
further into this assumed secretion and precipitation of . 
carbone. It will tben be njecessary to explain bpw this 
jaundice is produced in tbe numerous dark races,, which 
dwell in temperate climates ; and why it does not ocoar - 
id the white people who occupy hot countries. 

It cannot be supposed that men of undoubted talents • 
and learning would take up these opinions without any 
foundation at all ; and, accordingly, we find that there 
is a slender mixture of truth in these statements ; but it 
is so enveloped- in a thick doud of error, and so conceal- 
ed by misrepresentation and exaggeration, that wc do 
not recognise it without difficulty. The colour of Euro- 
peans nearly follows the geographical positions of coun- 
tries : this part of the world is occupied almost, ci^irely 
by a white race, of which the individuals are fairer in - 
cold latitudes, and more swarthy or sun-burnt in warm 
ores : thus, the French may be darker than the English, 
the Spaniards than the French, and the Moors than the 
Spaniards. In the same way, where different parts of a 
country differ much in latitude and in temperature, the 
inh^ibitants may be browner in the south than in thit 
north : thus, the women of Granada are said to be more 
swarthy than those of Biscay, and the southern than the 
northern Chinese, &c. For a similar reason, the same  
race may vary slightly in colour in ditforent countries. 
Tlie Jews, for example, are fair in Britain and Germany, 
browner in France and Turkey, swarthy in Portugal and 
Spain, olive in Syria and Chaldea. An English sailpc, 

' —  . r 

• D€ Qem, Hum, Vttr, N£i. p l:A(— 18t. 
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irho had been for some years in Nukahiwah, one of tkl 
Marquesas island b, had been so chansired in coloar, thit 
he was scarcely to be disting'uished from the natives*. 

The.se diversities are produced by • the climate, as I 
have already explained. Ihe effect goes Off if the came 
he removed ; it terminates in the individoalj and is nerer 
transmitted to the oifspring, as I shall prove most ineon- 
trovcrlably presently. 

Moreover^ the eifect is confined to the parts of the 
body actually exposed to the sun and air. Those wlM 
remain covered, retain all their natural whiteness. Mc 
Abel found this strikingly exempKfied in his Chinese 
journey. " The dark copper colour of those who srere 
naked 9 contrasted go strongly with the paleness of tbosi 
who were clothed, that it was difficult to conceive sseh 
different hues could be the consequence of greater or less 
exposure to the same degree of solar and atmospheric 
iriduence ; but all conjecture on this subject was set at 
rest by repeated illustrations of their effects. Several 
individuals, who were naked only from their waist up- 
wards, stripped themselves entirely, for the purpose of 
gfting' into the water to obtain a nearer view or the em- 
bassy. When thus exposed, they appeared at a distance 
to have on a pair of light- coloured pantaloons t." 

On a Bupcrticial view, again, we observe that tempe- 
rate Europe is occupied by a white race'; and that the 
blacks, of whom we see and hear most, dwell chiefly 
under the burning- suns and on the parched sands of 
Africa and Asia : the numerous whites who live in hoi, 
and the g^reater number of dark-coloured people who 
are found in cold coantries, are not taken into the ac» 
count in these imperfect and partial compiarisons. 

1 proceed to shew that climate does not cause the 
diverdities of mankind ; and in this consideration, my 
remarks are chiefly directed to the colour of the skio, 
as that is the part in which its operation has been re- 
garded, by all the defenders of its influence, as ths 



^ LANnenoRFF's Voyage ^'C, v. I. pi 90. 
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WMt unequivocal : the reasoning, however^ will apply 
i general to the other points of difference^ as well 
ii to this. 

The uniform colour of all parts of the body is a 
fopng- argument against those who ascribe the black- 
ess of the Negro to the same cause as that which 
rpiiuces tanning in white people ; namely, the siin> 
lys. The glans penis, the cavity of the axilla, the 
aide of the thigh, are just as black as any other 
ijiu ; indeed, the organs of generation, which are 
(ways covered, are among the blackest parts of the 
ody. Neither is the peculiar colour of the Negro 
onfined to the skin ; a small circle of the conjunctiva, 
ound the cornea, is blackish, and the rest of the mem- 
irane has a yellowish brown tinge. The fat has a 
leep yellow colour, like bees-wax, at least in many of 
hem ; which may be distinguished, by a very superfi^ 
ial inspection^ from that of an European. The repre- 
entation that the brain of the Negro is darker colour- 
id than that of the white races, is not correct 

The developement of the black colour in the indi- 
vidual does not accord with the notion of its being 
produced by external causes. '' Negro children," 
ays Dr. Winterbottom, *' are nearly as fair as Eu- 
ropeans at birth, and do not acquire their colour until 
several days have elapsed. The eyes of new-born 
Segro children are also of a light colour, and preserve 
iomewhat of a bluish tinge for several days after 
birth*." 

Camper had an opportunity of observing the 
change in a Negro child born at Amsterdam. It was 
it first reddish, nearly like European children : " on 
the third day, the organs of g'eneratioo, the folds of 
stK'ln round the nails, and the areolae of the breasts, 
were quite black: the blackness extended over the 
whole body on the fifth and sixth days ; and the boy, 
who was born in a close chamber in the winter, and 
well wrapped up, according to the custom of the 

* Jicowit of the \aUv€ AJricmu, t. 1. tt. I. p. 180. 
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touDtry, m swaddUng-elatfies, aoqitired fbe native c^ 
lour of his race over liie wbole body^ «xeepttng tte 
palras and holes^ which are always paler, and almoit 
white, ia working* Negroes*." 

On the other baad, a black state of the skin is some- 
times partially produoed in indrvidmls of the white 
races. In the fswest wanien, towai^ls the end of preg^ 
nancy, spots of a more or less deep black colour have 
been often observed; ^ey ^^dmilly disappear after 
parturition. ** The dark colour of the skin," saji 
White, '' in some particular parts of the body, iis not 
confined to eitiier the torrid or frig^id zones ; for b 
.England, the nipple, the areola round the nipple, the 
pudenda, and the verge df the anus, are of a dark 
brown, and sometimes as black- as in the Sanioiede wo- 
men. Itis to be remarked, that the cokHir of these pacts 
grows. darker in women at the full period of gestatiOD. 
One morning, I examined the hpeaste of tweoly wo- 
men in the -Lying-in hospital 4n Manchester, and fbiurf 
that nineteen of them had datlc -coloured nipples ; 
some of them might be said to be black ; and the are- 
ola roT«nd the nipple, from one meh to two inches and 
a half in diameter, w^as of the same eoloart *' L« Cat 
mentions a woman near Paris, in wiiom the abdomen 
became black at each pregnancy, and afterwards re- 
oovered its colour ; in another, the same clrange oc- 
curred in the legt. 

Camfer dissected at Greningen a young woman 
who died in child-bed: her abdomen and the areola 
round the nipples, w^re of a deep black : the face, 
arms, and legs, were of a snowy whiteness§. 

The species of domestic fowls in the Kast Indies 
with black peiiosteum, affords a further proof ^hat the 
operat'.on of the sun^s rays is not a necessary circum- 
stance to the production of colour in animal bodies. 

If we take the trouble of examining the races in any 

* Kleimre S^Ariflen, b. 1. tt. 1. p, 44. 

f On the RegiUar Gradation^ p. 114. 

% Traiti de la (Jculeur de la Peau Humaint. 

§ Kleiners UckHjfltn^ ? . 1. tt. 1 ]i. 47. 
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p^ticiilar divusion of the world, we shall quickly find 
that the opinion which ascribes their distinguishing' 
characters to climate, must be given up; that tha 
same race inhabit^ the most different regions, preser- 
ynn^ in all an uniformity of character ; that different 
-races are found in i\ie same countries ; and that those, 
vrho have changed their native abodes for situations, 
in which, accoiding to the hypothesis, they ought to 
hawe undergone a complete metamorphosis^ still retain 
their original distinctions.- 

In the north of Europe, as also in the north of Asia 
and America, that is, in countries nearest to tlie pole, 
in which, according to the opinion above stated, the 
-whitest races ought to be found, we have very brown 
and black people : they are much darker coloured 
than any other Europeans. The Moors in Africa, and 
the Arabs of the desert, are bom with a white skin, 
aad continue fair, unless adventitious causes are appli- 
ed. But the Laplanders and Greenlanders, the Eski- 
maux, Samoiedes, Ostiacs, Tachutski, &c. who hardly 
ever feel a moderate heat from the rays of the sun, are 
very dark. They appear to be all of the same race, 
who have extended and multiplied along the coasts of 
the North Sea, in deserts, and under climates which 
could not be inhabited by other nations. They have 
broad large faces and flat noses, the olive or swarthy 
colour, and all the other characters of the Mongolian 
variety. 

It is curious to observe how easily the assertors of 
the power of climate in changing the human body get 
over an instance so fatal to their opinions : they tell us 
roundly, that great cold has the same effect as great 
heat : *' when the cold becomes extreme, it produces 
effects similar to those of violent heat. The Sa- 
moiedes, Laplanders, and natives of Greenland, are 
very tawny ; we are even assured that some of t\\0 
Green landers are as black as the Africans ; thus the 
two extremes approach each other: great cold and 
great heat produce the same effect upon the skin, be- 
cause each of these causes acts by a quality corhmen 
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to both ; and this quality is the dryness of the air« 
which, perhaps, is' equally great in extreme cold and 
extreme heat Both cold and heat dry the skin, and 
give it that tawny hue which we find among- the Lap- 
landers. Cold contracts all the productions of nature. 
The Laplanders, accordingly, who are perpetually ex- 
posed to all the rigours of frost, are the STnallest of 
the human species*." 

* If this reasoning should not convince us, there sie 
other arguments in reserve. The state of society ii 
said to have great effect on the conformation and co- 
lour of the body. The nakedness of the savage, the 
filthy grease and paint with which he smears his body, 
his smoky hut, scanty diet, want of cleanliness, and 
the undrained and uncleared country which he inha- 
bits, not only, according to Smith, darken his skin, 
but render it impossible that it ever should be (airt. On 
the other hand, the conveniences of clothing and 
lodging ; the plenty and healthful quality of food : a 
country drained, cultivated, and-fireed from noxious ef- 
fluvia ; improved ideas of beauty, the constant study 
of elegance, and the infinite arts for attaining it, even 
in personal fighire and appearance, give cultivated an 
immense advantage over savage society, in its at- 
tempts to counteract the influence of climate, and to 
beautify the human form;};. What false notions must 
mankind have hitherto entertained on this subject ! 
We (^ no longer believe travellers, who tell us tliat 
the finest forms and the greatest activity are to be seen 
in savage tribe&, and that no ill-formed individoals can 
be met with amongst them : and as little can we tru^t 
the testimony of our own senses, concerning the fre- 
quency of deformity and disease in civilized society: 
nlnce there are so many reasons why the former shon1«i 
be deformed, black, and ugly, and the latter well- 
>K>Portioned, fair, and handsome. Unluckily, howe- 
ver^ this theory docs not correspoTid with a few plaiu 

^* m < " ^ _ - _ _ _   ^ — -r r I J L I  L-» L_^_-Wi- 

 BuFFON, T. 3. p. 413. See also SxitiiN £kirj^. 
1 ^'W &c. p. 4S-5aJ. 
f Ibid. p. 53. . 



Ikeii. Most of the modem Boropeta iiitioiM eitklted 
M u more or less oomplete stute of bai4)fti4im wrChiii 
tiirteB of which we have the most attthentie recordi': 
-Bome of these were seen atid described by philoAO*- 
pben ; yet • the permanence of their characteri i» so 
remarkable after a greater progressive oiyilisatioft 
iiian has haf^ned in any other iiistanee, thM these 
descriptions are applicable, with the greatest exaet* 
nesB to the^ame raoes of the present dAy. Instead, 
therefore, of aoeounting for the dark colour, peculiar 
features, and stature of the Greenlander, Laplander, 
and Samoiede, from their smoke, their dirt, their food, 
or the ookinesa of the climate, we can have no hesita- 
tion in ascribing them to the same cause that maked 
the Briton and the German of this day rv.'tjemble the 
/portraits of their ancestors, drawn by Caesar and Ta- 
citus, VIE. their descent from a race marked by the 
saAe characters as distinguish themselves. These 
tribes owe their origin to the Mongols ; and retain in 
the north those marks of their descent, which we find 
ai strongly expressed in the Chinese, under the wide- 
ly-different latitudes of the south. At the Same time, 
the parent tribes live in the middle of Asia, equally 
^removed from the former and- the latter. 

" With slight exceptions," says Dr. PRic3HAin>, 
** the different countries of Europe are now occupied 
•by the sariie Aations that have occupied them since tifd 
date of our earliest authentic accounts. Conquests 
have been made by small numbers, so that the races 
have been little changed by this cause. Thus, when 
CiiOVis and hk 30,000 Franks reduced the populous 
prbvioce of Gaul under their dominion, the bodily 
oharaetiers and the language of the conquerors Were 
lo«t in those of the conquered. The nations which 
ha:re inhabited Europe for the last 2500 years, consist 
of three great races, distinguished from each other by 
their bodily formation, character, and language. 

*' 1. The Celtic race, with black hair and eyes, and 

-a white skin verging to brown, occupies the west of 

Europe : to this belong the ancient and modern inha- 
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bitabts of France, Spain, Portugal, and the greateft 
part of Italy ; the ancietit Britons, Welsh, BreUmi, 
Irish, Scotch, and Manks< The resemblance of tfat 
Silures to the Iberi was noticed by Tacitub ; it is ob- 
vious to every observer in the present time ; nor is the 
observation peculiar to the Welsh : it holds good of 
ail other Celtic nations. ' Silurum colorati vulti]s,6t 
torti plerumqae crines, et posita contra Hispania, ibe- 
ros veteres trajecisse, easqae sedes occupasse, fidem 
faciunt.' That black hair and a browner complexion 
belong-ed to all the Celts is not only proved by manj 
direct observations, but also because the marks of Um 
sanguine constitution were universally considered si 
the distinction of the German race. 

"^. Thr^ great German race, characterized by its 
blue eyes, yellow or reddish hair, fair and red skiDp 
occupies the middle of Europe, and inclndes the 
Swedes, Norwegians, Icelanders, Danes, ancient sod 
modern Germans, Saxons and English, Caledonians or 
Picttt, and the Lowland Scotch, who have spruii|[ 
from them ; the inhabitants of the Low Countries, thii 
Vandals and Goths, &c. Historical records, and the 
similarity of language and character, both of body 
and mind, prove that all these people belong to tlie 
same race. 

" 3. The cast of Europe contains the Sarmatian and 
•Slavonic tribes, characterized by dark hair and eyes, 
and a darker skin than the German, with perhaps lar- 
ger limbs than theX^elts. To this division belong the 
Russians, Poles, Croats, Slavons, Bohemians, Bulga- 
rians, Cossacks, and others who speak thd Slavonic 
language*." He proceeds to shew from Diodorus 
SiouLus, that the Sarmatians descended from the 
Modes, and were found on the banks of the Tanaii. 
700 years before the Christian era : by the authority of 
Herodotus, that they occupied the country between 
the Tanais and the Borystheues, when Darivs Hys- 
TASPES invaded Syria; and from Clvverili^. I^at 

* Dim. Itwug. dt VMriti. p. 1U8->109. 
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tiie coasta of the Baltie, and the bai^ ot the Vistula, 
Frttssia, and the country as far as the sitiiatton of tiie 
Fiani and Yenedi^ were the ancient seats of tlie Sar- 
tnatians. Since then a people of very different race 
liave existed in the neig-hbourhood of the Germans 
from the most remote times, how can we explain ^6 
'dRilbrences of the European nations, by th6 operatioA 
tif climate, by heat and cold ? How does the same 
«ky cause the whiteness of the German and ^wede, 
'and the comparatively dark complexion of the Pol<e 
Uid Rossian ? ' 

~ But these European races are found also in Asia and 
•Africa^ All that part of the former region, which lies 
to the west of the river Ob, the Caspian Sea, and the 
txanges ; all the north of Africa, Abyssinia, and per- 
liaps other parts still farther socrt^, on the east, are 
•occupied by a race ag'reeing' nearly in character with 
the Sarmatians and Celts. 

Thus it appears, that, excepting' the Germiaiis,-and 
ihe Laplanders and Samoifedes, whom We deem of Mon- 
TOlian origin, the same native or congenital constTtfi>- 
tioi) prevads over the whole of Europie, the western 
parts of Asia, and the north of Africa. Black hair, 
dark eyes, and a white skin tending^ rather to a brown- 
ish tint than to the peculiar whiteness of the German 
tribes, belongs to the French, Spaniards, Portug'uese, 
Itelians, and all tlie Celts ; to the Rossians, Poles, 
and others of Slavonic origin ; to the Tatars, com^ 
nonly confounded with the Mongols, the Armenians, 
Persians, Gircassiaas, and Georgians, the Turks, 
Chreeks, Arabians, Abyssiniahs, Syrians, Jews, and 
the inhabitants of Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, and Moroc* 
CO. That climate cannot cause similarity of character 
in nations spread over fifty deg-rees of latitude^ and 
that food, dress, Irtate of civilization, peculiar customs, 
or other moral causes, are equally inefficacious in ac- 
counting* for the phenomenon, when we consider how 
various in all these points the nations are in' whom it 
occurs^ will be allowed by every unprejudiced ob- 
server. 
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The middle and nortfaern parts of Affia, and most of 
it» eastern portion, are occipied by tribes and nations, 
all of which possess the general characters of the 
Mongolian variety, although distinguished from cacb 
other by such modifications as usually characterixe se- 
parate people. They are distinct in their eon formation 
from all other races, and differ from Europeans quite 
as decidedly as the Negroes. History pointa out u 
their original seat, the elevated central table-land of 
Asia, from v^hich they have spread in various directif 
ons, according to circumstances, everywhere preser- 
ving their peculiar traits of organisation. The Mon- 
gols, Calmucks, and Burats, are three great divisioni, 
of which each includes many tribes, scattered over the 
middle of Asia, leading generally a pastoral life, some- 
times practising agriculture, and devoted universally 
to the idolatrous lama-worship. Their first distinct 
appearance in history is under the name of Iluns 
(Uiong-fnu of the Chinese), in the first century of the 
Christian era, when they were impelled towards the 
west by the progress of the Chinese power. After- 
wards, three great conquerors appeared among them 
at distant periods, — the most conspicuous that the 
world has ever seen, who made all Asia and Eiuope 
trembler but, happily, appeared and vanished like me- 
teors ; because, though powerful in conquest and de- 
solation, they knew not how to possess and govern. 
Attila, with his Huns, penetrated into the centre of 
Europe. Eight centuries later, Zingis or Dsthixsb 
Khan united not only the Mongt)lian but the Tatarie 
tribes, and with this fonnidable mass reduced nearly all 
Asia. Ill two hundred years more, Timurleng or Ta- 
jkiERLANE appeared, and rendered himself the terror of 
western Asia and India, which latter comitry has Wen 
ruled by his descendants until very modem times. The 
Mantchoos or Mandshurs, the Daonrians, Tungooses, 
i'orcans, Kamtschatkans, and perhaps other tribes, on 
the east ; the Yakuts, Samoicdes, Kirgiscs, on tlie 
west ; the people of Thibet and Bootan on the south ; 
kii^e a similar organisation to that of the central tribes. 
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The empires of China and Japan, the islands of Saga- 
lien, Lcwchew^ and Formosa, are peopled by races of 
analogous physical and moral characters. Short stature, 
olive-coloured skin, deviating into lighter yellow ; coarse, 
strajght, and perfectly black hair ; broad flat face, high 
and broad cheek-bones, flat nose, oblique eyes, entire 
deficiency or smallness of beard, are the common traits 
of the numerous people spread over this immense por- 
tion of the globe. Besides this general agreement of 
the tribes occupying countries so distant and different 
from each other, it is important to observe that the Sa- 
moiedes, Kamtschatkans, and others in the colder north- 
ern parts, are darker-coloured than the Chinese, Tun- 
quinese, and Cochin Chinese, in the warm southern 
; regions. 

■••India," says Dr. Prichard, "is inhabited by a 
^mixed race, made up of the aborigines, and of others, 
whom the pursuits of war and conquest faavo at various 
time^ brought there. The religion of Bramah seems 
to havo been introduced from the north ; and at later 
periods vast nnmbersof the Mongols ha^e entered and 
conquered the country. These mixtures have effaced 
'the peculiar characters of the original inhabitants ; 
'which we must, therefore, seek for in the islands pro- 
tected by their situation from such visits. The islands 
-of the Indian sea, as well as those of the Pacific, con- 
= tain two races of men, differing in many respects. One 
of these approaclies, and in some instances equals, the 
blackness of tlie Ntgro : the hair is cuifled and woolly, 
the body slender, the stature bhort, the disposition bar- 
barous and cruel. The other is more like the Indian* 
of- the continent, has a fairi^r skin, larger limbs and sta^ 
ttiU^,' better proportions, and exhibits some marks of 
'bunaanity and civilization. According to Forster, 
the former, who are aborigines, have occupied the mid- 
dte'fUMi mountainous parts of many islands, leaving tiio 
iceasts and plains, Yo the^nrore recent colonists. They 
oeeapj the highest parts of the Moluccas, the Philip- 
pines, Formosa, and Borneo ; all Now Guinea, New 
BfitaiD,New Ireland, and !New Caledonia^ Tauuu, Mai- 
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licollo, New HollaDd, and Van Diemen's Land. The 
ijiore recent nation occupies Sumatra, and the othw 
islands of the Indian Sea, Otaheite, and the Society 
Islands, the Friendly Islands, Marquesas, LadioiMSi 
Marian and Caroline Islands, New Zealand, Sandwioh 
and Easter Islands. The langcuagB of all the latter 
resembles the Malay ; and there can be no doubt that 
they arise from that race, and have spread by their 
ships over these distant spots. The black people are 
everywhere barbarous ; and, according to FoRaTER, 
have languages not agjeeing with each other. In nei- 
ther can we perceive any traces of the influence o( 
climate. The latter race,, scattered in various parts of 
tlie vast island of New Holland, which has such varie** 
ty of temperature, everywhere retains its black colour, 
although the climate a,t the English .settlement is not 
much unlike that of England ; and in Van Diemeo*& 
Land, extending to 45® S. lat. (it is well understood 
that the cold is much more severe in the southern he* 
misphere, at an equal distance from the equator, than 
in the northern), they are of a deep black, and have 
curled hair like the Negroes*." 

The same observations are applicable to the Malay 
race. The inhabitants of Otaheite are very fair ; yel- 
low hair is not unfrequcntly seen. amongst them: tho»e 
of New Zealand, are of Easter Island, twice as distant 
from the equator, and much darker. " The fairness of 
the Sumatrans,'' says Mr. MARSDENt, ''situated &i 
they are under a perpendicular sun, where no season of 
the year affords ah alternation of cold, is, 1 think, an 
irrefragable proof that the diiferonce of colour in the 
different inhabitants of the earth is not the immediate 
effect of climate. The children of Europeans born in 
this island are as fair as those born in the country of 
their parents. I have observed the same of tlie se- 
cond generation, when a mixture with the people of 
the country has been avoided. On the other liaud, 
the offspring and all the descendants of the Giiinea 

• 2>i«p. Inmvg, de FMriei. p. 85—89. 
t H itiw y of ^vmMira ; ed..S. p. 40. 
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;her African slaves imported there continue in the 
istance as perfectly black as in the oHginal 

y 

foregoing statements anthorisc us in c6pcluding, 

Asia, where we have qounfHes with' every variety 
ation and temperature, at every distance from the 
r, mountains, valleys, plains, islands, and conti; 
no effect of climate can be traced on the colour, 
iny other characters of the human race. 

the hypothesis, which assigns the varieties of 
nd to the operation of climate as their cause, we 
. expect to find in Africa all tribes under the 
T of the most intensely bl&ck colour ; the tinge 
become lighter and lighter as we proceed thence 
is the south, and the complexion ought to be white 
we arrive at regions which enjoy an European cli- 

This, however, is by no means the case. The 
iniaus, on tlin cast, with dark-olive colour and 
air, are placed near the equator, and surrounded 
groes. In the same part also, the Gallas, a great 
irbarous nation, having, according to Bruce, long 
hair, and white skin verging to brown, occupy ex* 
I regions under the equator itself. On the other 
as we proceed from the equator towards the south, 
fh tribes of Negroes, we find the black colour con- 

.with undiminished intensity. It is known in the 
Indies, that the Congo Negroes^ in the blackuesa 
ir skin and woolly hair, equal any race of Afri- 

Pat]^r80N assures us that the Kaffers, within a 
jgrecs of the Cape of Good Hope, where the cli- 
is so far from being intolerably hot, that the corn 
n hurt by the winter frost, are of the deepest co- 

and the same fact is familiarly known of the surg- 
ing tribes. 

\ island of Madagascar, which is cpoled by the 
reezes of the Indian Ocean, and ought, therefore, 
.tain a white race, has two kinds of natives ; one 
re colour with dark hair ; the other, true Ndgroes. 
I Hottentots, at one o/two de^cee from the deep- 
Kaffers, are of a brownis|i-y6aow colour : this dis- 
can hardly account for the difference, 
rt. 11. —Chap. IX,^No. iO. Z" ' ' 
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When we consider how large an extent of Aiiiet b 
occupied by the black woolly-haired Negroes ; and that 
these regions vary in their latitude, their eleyation, %ai 
every other point ; that they include sandy deserts, 
coasts, livers, ,hills, valleys, and very great vaiietiet of 
climate ; the conclusion that these adventitious drcvB- 
stances do not influence the colour or other properties 
o£ the race is irresistible. 

It only remains for us to examine the contineBt of 
America ; which, as it stretches uninterruptedly from 
the neighbourhood of the north pole to M^ S. lat aai 
includes regions diversified in every possible way, affordi 
the most ample opportunity for the developeinent of a& 
the changes that climate and position can produce: asd 
to examine whe^er the facts ascertained concenuog iti 
inhabitants are more favourable to the hypothesis imder | 
consideration, than what we have observed in the other i 
three divisions of the world. 

> The reports of travellers are 'unanimous c(NM»niiaK 
the identity of general chs^-acter in the whole Amerieu ' 
race : copper-coloured skin, long and straight black hair. 
and a certain cast of features, are sud to belong to all 
the inhabitants of this extensive continent. Howie- 
markable this agreement is, may be collected from the 
stat^ent sometimes made, that a person who has seen 
one may consider that he has seen idl ; which^ however. 
in its full extent, must be regarded as an exaggerated or 
partial view. The E^kimaux are not includ^ in this 
account ; their colour is more of the olive least ; ia 
which, as well as in other points, they betray their 
Mongolian origin. They retain in Amcripa the sane 
characters which distinguish the MongoUan tribes and 
natives of the old continent. 

The most intelligent and accurate observers have in- 
formed us that nearly all the native tribes» whether of 
the noi'thern, middle, or southern parts of America, have 
the skin of a more or less red tint ; and 8<Hne of tkeia 
expressly state that its lighter or darker shades ate en- 
tirely uninfiucnced by any of the causes ooniiected with 
geographical ppsitioii. 



■« 
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*• The Indians (Americana)/' says Ulloa^ " are of a 
>pper colour, which, by the action of the sun and air^ 
rows darker. I must remark, that neither heat nor 
>ld produces any sensible change of colour, so that the 
idiaiis of the Cordilleras of Peru are easily confounded 
ith those of the hottest plains ; and those who live 
nder the line cannot be distinguished by the colour 
"om- those who inhabit the fortieth degrees of north and 
ttoth latitude*/' 

HvARKEt and Mackenzie;]: found the hunting tribes 
I the cold regions about Hudson's Bay and thence to 
iie Frozen Ocean, copper-coloared ana black-haired. 
iKWiB andGLARKE§ describe those on the Columbia, 
nd near its mouth, as of the ** usual copper-coloured 
rown of the North-American tribes ; though rather 
igfater than that of the Indians of the Missouri, and tlie 
rontier of the United States." Wafer|| and DampisrII 
nmd the same tint in the Isthmus of Darien, Bougour** 
ttd CoNDAMiNEtt imder the equator,. Stedma2>i]:}: and 
there in Brasil, MoLmA§§ in Chili, WallI8|||| and 
SooK*|| in Pfttagonia and llerra del Fuego. Humboldt, 
^hoM extensile opportunities of observation andphilo- 
ophic spirit give great weight to his statements, con- 
ims these representations in the most ample manner. 

The In^ans of New Spain bear a general resemblance 
those who inhabit Canada, Florida, Peru, and Brasil: 



1 
* NoHciat Americanat ; cap. 17. p. 307 ; quoted in Humboldt, 
^enonal Narrative^ 3, 297. 
> Jvwmty from Hudaon'i Bay to the Northern Ocean ; cb. 9. p. 



±J)rm€U through the ConHnent of North America ; prel. remarks ; 

JTVateiSf 4to. p. 487. 
New Voyofe and Deecription^ (f*c. p^]34. 
9 V0jf«fe round $he fVorld ; t. 1, p. 7. 
. *• Acad, du ScienceM, 1744, p. 873. 
>t Ibid. 1745, p. 418. 
ft Traveh fit Surinam, t. 1. p. 393. 
.4§ Natural HUtory of Chili, p. 274. Of the Araucans ; CivU 

nil HAWKXtwoBTHU Collection ofVoyoget^ v. 1. 374. 
*|] Ibid. T. 9. p. 55. 
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they have the same swarthy and copper colour^ flat and 
smooth hair^ small heard^ squat body> lon^ eyc> with the 
comer directed upwards towards the temples, ptomioeat 
cheek-hones^ thick lips, and an expression of geutlenetfs 
in the mouth, strongly contrasted with a gloomy aul se- 
vere look. The American race, after the Hyperborean^ 
race is the least numerous ; hut it occupies the greatest 
space in thet globe. Over a million and a half of sqoai^ 
leagues, from the Tierra del Fuego islands to the river' 
St. Lawrence and Bering's Straits, we are struck at the 
first glance uith the general resemblance in the featoret 
of the inhabitants. We think we perceive that they all 
descend from the same stock, notwithstanding the enor- 
mous diversity of language that separates them from 
each other. However, when we reflect more serioosly 
on this family likeness, after living longer among the in- 
digenous Americans, we discover that celebrated traTcl- 
lers, who could only observe a few individuals on the 
coasts, have singularly exaggerated the analogy of form 
among th^ Americans. 

" Intellectual cultivation is what contributes most to 
diversify the features. In barbarous nations there is 
rather a physiognomy peculiar to the tribe or horde than 
to any individual. When we compare our domestic ani- 
mals with those which inhabit our forests, we make the 
same observation. But an European, when }ie decides 
on the great resemblance among the copper-coloured 
races, is subject to a particular illusion. ^ITo is struck 
with a complexion so ditfcrent from our own : and the 
uniformity of this complexion conceals from 1dm for a 
lo!ig time the diversity of individual ffGLures. The new 
colonist can at first hardly, distibguish from oacli other 
individuals of the native race, because his eves are less 
fixed on the gciitlemelanchoiicor ferociou:^ expression 
of the countenance, than on the red-copjJ»ery colour, 
and dark, coarse, glossy, and luminous hair ; so glps- 

* The author probably iKcaiis (o inciuilc under thig name the di- 
minutive oliTc-coIoured black-haired p?oplo, of Mongolian formatioo, 
who occupy the hiirh northeru latitudes of both continents; tiz. tbe 
Ehkimaux, Laplauders, Suuioicdes, and Tungoofcs. 
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sy, indeed, that we should beliere it to be in a con- 
stwat state of hamectation. ' 

'' The Indians of New Spain have a more swurthy 
complexion than the inhabitants of the warmest di- 
mates of South Aiperica. This fact is so much the 
more remarkable, • as in the race of Caucasus, which 
may also be called the European-Arab race, the peo- 
ple of the south have not so fair a skin as those of the 
north. Though many of the Asiatic nations who in-> 
imdfttedBurope in the sixth century had a very dark 
complexion, it appears that the shades of colour ob- 
servable among the white race are less owing to their 
origin or mixture than to the local influence of the 
climate. , This^ influence appears tohave almost no ef- 
fect on the Americans and Negroes. These races. In 
which there is abundant deposition of carburetted hy- 
drogen In the corpus mucosum or reticulatum of Mal- 
pighi, resist in a singular manner the impressions of 
ihe ambient air. The Negroes of the mountains of 
Upper Guinea are not less black tilan those who live 
«pon the coast. There are, no doubt, tribes of a co- 
lour by no means deep among the Indians of the new 
continent, whose complexion approaches to that of 
^e Arabs or Moors. We found the people of the Rio 
Negro swarthier than those of the lower Orinoco, and 
yet the banks of the first of these rivers enjoy a much 
cooler climate than the more northern regions. In the 
forests of Guiana, especially near the sources of the 
Orinoco, are several tribes of a whitish complexion > — 
the Guaicas, Guaiaribs, the Ariguas ; of whom seve- 
ral robust individuals, exhibiting no symptom of the 
asthenical malady which characterizes Albinos, have 
the appearance of true Mestizos. Yet these tiibes 
have never mingled with Europeans, and are surround- 
ed by other tribes of a dark-brown hue. The Indi- 
ans in the torrid zone, who inhabit the most elevated 
plains of the Cordillera of the Andes, and those who, 
under 4A^ S. lat. live by fishing among the islands of 
the Archipelago of Chonos,have as coppery a complex- 
ion as those who under a burning climate cultivate 

Z2 
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bananas in the narrowest and deepest valleys of the 
equinoctial region. We must add, that the Indians of 
the mountains ar^ clothed, and. were so long .befort- 
*tbe conquest ; while the aborigine^, who wander over 
the plains, go quite naked, and are consequeDtly al- 
ways exposed to the perpendicular rays of the sun. 
I could never observe that, in the same indiriduai, 
those parts of the body which wei^e covered were Ies.s 
dark than those in contact with a warm and \ym\d 
air. We everywhere perceive that the coloqr of the 
American depends very little on the local position iu 
which we see him. 

, " The Mexicans*, as we have already observed, are 
more swarthy than the Indians of Quito and N^w Gra- 
nada, .who inhabit a climate completely analogous : 
And we even see that the tribes dispersed to the north 
of , the Rio Gila are less brown than those in the neigh- 
bourhood of the kingdom of Guatimala. This deep 
colour continues to the coast nearest to Asia. Bat ud- 
d^r M* 10' of North latitude, at Cloak Bay, in the 
midst of copper-coloured Indians, with :small lon<r eyes. 
there is a tribe with large eyes, European features, and 
a skin less dark than that of our peasantry."^'' 

How does it happen, that the saipe sun, which makes 
the African black, tinges the American of a copper 
colour ? and that the dark hue, which might possibly 
be produced by heat, in the equatorial regions, should 
be found also in the cold and inhospitable tracts of 
Tierra del Fuego, and the most northern part of the 
continent ? The absence of white races can surely not 
be ascribed to the want of sufficiently cold chmates. 
Bougainville found the thermometer, iu the middle 
of summer, 54-^" in lat. 52° S. ; and Messrs. Banks 
and SoLANDER, and their attendants, had nearly peiisb- 
ed altogether from the cold, in an excursion iu Tierra 
del Fuego, in the middle of the summer. Two of the 
servants were actuallv lostf. 



* Political Essay on the Kingdom of New Spainy v, 1. p. 140— 
14"». 
t IIawkeswobtb's Collection, v. 2. ch. 4. 
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A very cmrsory survey of the gftobe will shew us that 
the same reg'ions have been occupied by men of differ- 
ent races, without any interchange of characters in 
manv instances, for several centuries. The Moots and 
Negroes are found together in Africa ; . Europeans, Ne- 
groes, and Americans, in North and South America; 
Celts,. Germans, and Slavons, in Europe, and even in 
the same kingdoms of Europe ; Mongols, Afghans, and 
Hindoos in India ; &c. &c. The distinctions of these 
different races, except where they have been confused 
by intermarriages, is just as easy now^as it has been in 
any time, of whicli we have authentic records. 

The permanency of the characters of any race when 
it has changed its original situation for a very different 
one, when it has passed into other climes, adopted 
hew manners, and been, exposed to the action of these 
causes for several generations, affords the most indispu- 
table proof that these c^^aracteristics are not the off- 
spring of such adventitious circumstances. From the 
numerous examples, in every race, which a slight 
knowledge of history will famish, I shall select a few 
of the most striking. « . 

In the earliest times, to which our historical records 
ascend, the west of Europe was occupied by Celtic 
people with brownish-white skin, dark hair and eyes ; 
the characters, in short, which are now visible in the 
Spaniards, most of the French, the native Welsh, the 
Manks, and the Highland Scotch. The German race, 
originally situated more to the north and east, have 
long ago obtained settlements by war aiid conqueist in 
many of the countries previously peopled by the Celts : 
bat their light rosy skin, flaxen hair, and blue eyes, 
are now, after nearly two thousand years, just as 
strongly contrasted with the very different traits of the 
Celtic character, in those situations and those families 
where the blood has remained pure, as they were 
originally. 

It was observed by C^sar,' that the Germans had 
possessed themselves of the Belgic provinces of Gaul, 
and the contiguous southern parts of Bntain'^. That 

« jDe Bell, GalL lib. 2 & 5. 
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tlie Caledonians or Picts (Lowland Scotch), were a 
German people^ is rightly represented by Tacitus, 
whose description of the natives occupying' this island 
exhilnts the same physical characters, which exist ia 
the present day. '' Habitus corporum varii: atqueexeo 
ai^ernmenta ; namque rutilse Caledoniam habitantium co- 
mes, magniartnsGermanicam originem adseverant Silo- 
rasi Qolorati vultus, et torti plerumqoe crines, et posita 
contra Itiispania, Iberos veteres trajecisse easqne sadss 
occnp^isse fldem faciunt: proximi Gallis, ef sinulei 
sunt: sea durante originis vi, seu procurrentibos in di* 
versa terris, positio cseli corporibus habitum dedit^/  
Under the names of Saxons, Angles, Danes, and Nor- 
mans, numerous supplies of Germans successively arri- 
ved in England, and gradually drove the original Cel- 
tic population into the most distant and inaccessible 
parts of the island. An exposure to the same climale 
for so many centuries has not approximated the physi- 
cal charactecs of the more recent German to those of 
the older Celtic inhabitants in the smallest degree; 
and both descriptions are equally unchanged after a 
progress from barbarism to the highest civilization. 
A similar permanence of the original distinctive cha- 
racters is observable in France. " Among us.'' says 
YoLNET, ''a lapse of nine hundred years has not eflift- 
ced the discriminating marks which distinguished the 
inhabitants of Gaul from the northern invaders, who, 
under Charleis the Gross, settled themselves in our 
richest provinces.' Travellers, who go from Normandy 
to Denmark, observe with astonishment the striking 
resemblance of the inhabitants of these two coun- 
triest.'' 

The Vandalst passed from Spain into Africa about 
the middle of the fifth century : their descendants may 
be still traced, according to Shaw§ and Brucb)|. in 

* Agricola^ 11. 

t Travekiu Syria and Baxpi-, t. 1. ch. 6. 

X Gibbon ; Deciine and Fati, ch. 33. 

^ Travelt^ c\l ^, 

Ij Traveh !• mwnwy &c. 8yo. ed. Introductiop, p. 35. 
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the mountains of Aurez, by their white and ruddy 
Gomplexioii and yellow hair. '' Here I met/^ says the 
l^.tter writer, '' to my great astonishment, a tribe, 
who, if 1 cannot say they were fair like the English, 
y^ere of a shade lighter than that of the inhabitants. of 
any country to the southward of Britain. Their hair 
ako was red and their eyes blue.'* — ** I imagine them 
to be a remnant of the Vandals. Prooopius mentions 
a defeat of an army of this nation here, &q. Thby 
confessed their ancestors had been Christians.'^ The 
change, in the race produced by climate must be infi- 
nitely small> since it is not. yet perceptible after a 
lapse of thirteen centuries. 

The establishments of the Europeans in Asia and 
Anierica have now subsisted about three centuries. 
Va^QVEs de Gama landed at Calicut in 1498 ; and 
the Portuguese empire in India was founded in the be- 
ginning of the folio wipg century. Brasil was disco- 
vered and taken possession of by the same nation in 
the? very first yeur of the sixteenth century. Towards 
the end of: the fifteenth, and the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, Coi^umbus, Cortez, and Pizaero 
subjugated for the Spaniards the West^Indian islands, 
>yith the empires of Mexico and Peru. Sir Walter 
Raleigh planted an English colony in Virginia in 
1584 ; and the French settlement of Canada has a ra- 
ther later date. The colonists have, in no instance, 
approached to the natives of these countries: and 
their descendants, where the blood has been kept pure, 
have^ at this time, the same characters as native Euro- ' 
peaus. In the hotter situations, indeed, as in the 
warmer countries of Europe, the skin is swarthy in 
parts of the body which are not covered; but 
the children at the time of birth, and women 
who are never exposed much to the sun's rays, have 
all iheir native whiteness. This observation admits of 
no exception : in the tint of the skin, the colour and 
other qualities of the hair,, the features, the forin of 
the cranium, the proportions and figure of the body, 
the European colonists retain all their original charac- 
ters. The sanguine constitution, with its blue eyes^ 
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yellow hair, and fair skin, which is so remarkably dif^ 
ferent from that of the natives, is nevertheless trans- 
mitted, without the least alteration, from generation 
to generation. 

Negroes have been introduced into the New Worid 
for nearly an equal length of time : in the West^Indian 
islands, in the United States, ih the various parta of 
Spanish America, they live under new climates, and 
have adopted new habits : yet they have still wooUy 
hair, black skins, flat nose, thick lips, and all the other 
characters of their race. 

The inhabitants of Persia, of Turkey, of AralHa, of 
Egypt, and of Barbary, may be regarded in great 
part as the same race of people, who, in the time of 
Mahombd and his successors, extended their dominiops 
by invading immense territories. In all these sitoati* 
ons the skin retains its native fairness, unless the tint 
be changed by exposure to the Son ; and the childrm 
are invariably fair. " II n'y a femme de labonreur on 
de paysan en Asie (Asia Minor) qui n^a le teint frais 
comme nne rose, la peau delicate et blanche, si polie 
et si bien tendue, qn^il semble toucher du velours*.*' 
The Arabians are scorched by the beat of the son ; 
fbr most of them are either covered with a tattered 
shirt, or go entirely naked. La Boullaye informs 
us, that the Arabian women of the desert are bom 
fair, but that their complexions are spoiled by being 
continually exposed to the sunf. Another traveller 
remarks, that the Arabian princesses and ladies, whom 
he was permitted to see, were extremely handsome, 
beautiful, and fair, because they are always covered 
from the rays of the sun; but that the common women 
are very much blackened by the sunj. 

The Moors, who have lived in Africa since tbe 
seventh century, have not degenerated in their physical 
constitution from their Arabian progenitors: the sun 
exerts its full influence on their skin, but their chikiren 

* Obt, de PiEREB Bblon, p. 199. 

t Voyages de La Bouix.iyb lb Gouz, p. 818. 

t Voyage fait par Ordre du Rot datuia PaUHint^ p. SQO. 
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we just as wliite as those born in Europe. They are 
bjT no means confined to the northern coast, but have 
penetrated; as the prevalence of the Mahomedan reli- 
gion attests, deeply into the interior : here they dwell 
iq countries, of which the woolly-haired Negro is the 
aative, but have not acquired, in six centuries of expo« 
(Hire to the same causes, any of his characters. The 
intelligent and accurate Shaw informs us, that most of 
the Moornsh women would be reckoned handsome even 
in Europe; that the skin of their children is exceed- 
ingly fair and delicate ; and thotigh the boys, by being 
exposed to the sun, soon grow swarthy, yet the girls; 
who keep more within doors, preserve their beauty 
till the age of thirty, when they commonly give over 
^Id-^bearing. '' Les Maures,'' says Poiret, " ne sent 
pas naturdlement noirs, m&Tgr^ le proverbe, et comme 
le pensent plusieurs^orivains ; mais ils naissent blancs, 
etrestent blancs toute leur vie, quand leurs travaux ne 
les exponent pas aux ardours du soleil. Dans les villes, 
les femmes ont une blancheur si ^clatante, qu'elles 
^ipseroient la plnpart de nos £urop6ennes ; mais les 
Mauresques montagnardes, sans cesse bruises par le 
soleil et'presque toujours k moiti^ nues, deviennent, 
mdme des Tenfance, d'une couleur brune qui approche 
beaucoup de celle de la suie*." The testimony of 
Bruce is to the same effect. 

That the swarthiness of the southern Europeans is 
anerely the effect of the sun's action on the individual 
whose children are born perfectly white, and continue- 
•o unless exposed to the operation of the climate, might 
be easily proved of the Spaniards and Portuguese, the 
iheeks, Turks, &c. ; but the fact is too well known Co 
fender this necessary. 

The Jews exhibit one of the most striking instances 
of national formation, unaltered by the most various 
.ebanges. They have been scattered, for ages, over the 
fuce of the whole earth ; but their peculiar religious 
opinions and practices have kept the race uncommonly 
- - - - - - ' . 
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pure ; accordingly, their colour and their characteristic 
featares are still the same under every diversity of di-- 
mate and situation. 

The advocates for the power of climate have made 
ven- erroneous representations respecting^ these people: 
asserting' that their colour is everywhere modified by 
the situation they occupy. Th6 Jews, like all the nik- 
tive people adjoining their original seats, have naturally 
a white skin and the other attributes of the CaacasUm 
race. In hot countries they become brown by expo- 
sure, as an European does, but th6y experience no 
other influence from climate. Their children are bbm 
fair ; ^ and tha countenance and other characters are 
everywhere preserved in remarkable purity, because 
their religion fbrbids all intermixture with other races. 
Dr. Buchanan met, on the coast of Malabar, with a 
tribe, who represented that their ancestors bad migra- 
ted from Palestine after the destruction of the temple 
by Titus, and who have preserved their native colour 
and form amidst the black inhabitants of the countrv, 
excepting in instances where they have intermarried 
with the Hindoos. Those of pure blood are called 
White Jews, in contradistinction from the others, who 
are termed Black Jews*. 

The foregoing facts sufficiently prove, that native 
differences in general, and particularly that of colour, 
do not depend on extraneous causes: I have an obser- 
vation or two to make on some other points. That 
the curled state of the hair in the African is not pro- 
duced by heat, appears from its being found in many 
situations not remarkable for high temperature, as in 
the Moluccas, New Guinea, Mallicollo, Borneo, New 
Holland, and even in the cold resrions of Van 'Die- 
man's Land ; as well as from the hot regions of Asia 
and America being inhabited by lon^-haired races. 

The woolly appearance of the Negro hair is jnst op» ' 
posite to that which hot climates have been said to 
produce in the covering of sheep, in which it is repre- 



* Citrittian JUtearchet in Asia ; teeUon, Oo kke Jt ws. 
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eated that hair is produced instead of wool. When 
ve contrast thfe hairy coat of the argfali or mouflon 
v'lih the beautiful lleeces of our most valuable sheep^ 
ve see a prodig-ious diiference, which is probably ow- 
ng move to cultivation and attention to breed than to 
dintiate. It does not appear, at least, that chang^e of 
tlimatei will convert the wool of an individual Eng-lish 
iheep into hair ; and it is equally incapable of confer- 
in^ a woolly covering" on the hairy sheep. Dr. 
yniGHT*, who lived many years in Jamaica, speaking* 
if tiie opinion that the wool of sheep becomes more 
ifiiry in warm climates, says, that in the West India- 
slands there is to be found a bree(l of sheep, the ori- 
fm of which he has not been able to trace, that carry 
'ery thin fleeces of a coarse shaggy kind of wool; 
vhtch circumstance, he thinks, may naturally have 
(iVen rise to the report. But he never observed a 
heep that had been brought from England to carry 
vool of the same sort with ttose native sheep: on the 
{onlrarjT, though he has known them live there several 
'ears, tiiese English sheep carried the same kind of 
dose burly fleece that is common in England ; and, 
Q as far as he could observe, it was equally free from 
[lairs. 

The diiferences in stature, again, have been very 
onfidently ascribed" to adventitious causes, A tempe- 
ate cUmrtte, pure air, copious food, tranquillity of 
nind/and healthy ofecupation, have been thought fa- 
tourable to the fall developement of the human frame; 
while extreme cold, bad and unwholesome food, noxi- 
MU air, and similar causes, have been thought capable 
if r^ucing the dirhensions of the body bolow theor- 
linary standard. That these causes may have some 
ilTect on individuals I do not deny, although I belieire 
hattU is very slight : but the numerous examples of 
aijge people in cold countries, and diminutive men in 
varm climes, induce me to deny altogether its opera- 
ion oh the race. The tall and large-limbed Patago- 
. ^ 

* Vr, AivDBiisoN on ike different Kintft of Sheep^ Appendix IL - 
»0€i, {{.-"Chap. IX.-'No. 4,1. A a 
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nlaDS; certain North- American tribes^ and some of (k 
German races> inhabit cold situations : the Monp^ _ 
who are small in stature, live in warm countries. I"* 

The facts and observations adduced in this seetioi IP^ 
lead us manifestly to the following conclusions : lst.|^ 
That the differences of physical org-anisation and of 
moral and intellectual qualities, which characterice 
the several races of our species, are analogous in kind 
and degree to those which distinguish the breeds of 
the domestic animals ; and must therefore be account- 
ed for on the same principles. 2dly, That they are 
first produced, in both instances, as native or congeni- 
tal varieties ; and then transmitted to the offspring in 
hereditary succession. S dly, That, of the circumstan- 
ces which favour this disposition to the production of 
varieties in the animal kingdom, the most powerful is 
the state of domestication. 4thly, That external or 
adventitious causes, such as climate, situation, food, 
way of life, have considerable effect in altering the 
constitution of man and animals ; but that this effect, 
as well as that of art or accident, is confined to the in- 
dividual, net being transmitted by generation, and 
therefore not affecting the race. 6 thly. That the hu- 
5 man species, therefore, like that of the cow, sheep, 
horse, and pig, and others, is single ; and that all the 
differences which it exhibits, are to be regarded mere- 
ly as varieties. 

If, in investigating the subject, we -are satisfied with 
comparing the existing races of men te those of the 
domestic animals, and with bringing together the dn- 
racteristic marks, on which the distinctioiis are grooBd- 
ed in the aWO cases, as I have done in several prece- 
ding chapters, we shall hdve no difficulty in arrivmg 
at the fifth conclusion. If, however, we should earry 
•eurselves back, in imagination, to a supposed period, 
when mankind consisted of one race only, — and endea- 
vour to shew how the numerous varieties^ which now 
•occupy the different parts of the earth, have arisen o«t 
of the common stock, and have become so distinct from 
^ach other, as we find them at present^— we eannot 
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-arrive at so satisfketory a decision ; and we experience 
' jiirther embarrassment from the fact, that the races 
kaye been as distinctly marked, and as completely se- 
_p«rated from the earliest periods, to which historlcarl 
evidence ascends^ as they now are. The same remarks, 
in great measure, are true, concerning' animals ; so 
Urnts on this g*round, no difficulty prevents us from re- 
cognising the unity of the human species, which is 
not equally applicable to them. 



CHAPTER X. 

Dioition of the Human Species into Five Varieties, 



After taking into consideration the principal cir- 
cumstances which characterize the several races of 
ii^aii, and arriving, — ^by the proof that all such dis- 
tiiH^tions are produced in a still greater degree amon^ 
animals, -chiefly of the domesticated kinds, from the or- 
dinary sources of degeneration — at the conclusion that 
there is only one species, it remains for me to inquire 
how many varieties ought to 1)e recognised in this spe- 
cies, and to enumerate the characters by which they 
may be distinguished. As there is no circumstance, 
whether, of corporeal structure or of mental endow- 
ment, which does not pass by imperceivable gradati- 
on inta the opposite character, rendering all tho>e 
distinctions merely relative, and reducing them to dif- 
ferences in degree, it is obvious that any arrangement 
of human varieties must be in great measure arbitrary. 
Qur imperfect knowledge of several tribes constitutes 
another very serious difficulty. A complete and accu- 
rate arrangement cannot therefore be expected at pre- 
sent ; and it is more advisable to adopt a general one, 
which may answer the purposes of classifying the facts 
already known, and atfording points of comparison in 
aid of future inquiry, than to attempt the details and 
minuter distinctions, for which wo must depend on 
further investigation. 



9C8 . DITI8ION OF THE HUMAN UPBCIBS 

I think it best to follow the distribation proposed bf 
Blumenbach^ although it is not free froip objectioD ; 
and although the Ave varieties, nnder which he has ar- 
ranged the several tribes of our species, ought rather . 
to be regarded as principal divisions, each of them in- 
cluding several varieties. 

This acute and judicious naturalist divides the aiiigle 
species, which the genus Homo contains, into the Cao* 
casian, Morigoiian, Ethiopian, American, . and Mahij 
varieties. He regards the Caucasian as the primitive 
slock. It deviates into two extremes most remote and 
different from each other ; namely,' the Mongolian on 
one side, and the Ethiopian on the oth6r. The; two 
other varieties hold the middle places between the 
Caucasian and the two extremes ; that is, the Ameri- 
can comes in between the Caucasian and Mongolian; 
and the Malay between the Caucasian and EtfiaopiaiL 

^The following marks and descriptions -will serve to 
define these dye varieties. But it is necessary to ob- 
serve, in the tirst place, that on account of the multife- 
rious divervsity and gradation of characters, one or two 
are not sufficient for determining the race ; consequent- 
ly, that an enumeration of several is required : and, 
secondly, that even this combination of characters- is 
subject to numeroiTs exceptions in each variety. The 
migrations of the several races in quest of more eligi- 
ble abodes, the changes of situation consequent on in- 
vasion, war, and conquest, and the inter-marriages to 
which these lead, account for much of this uncertainty. 
Thus the Mon«rolian and Caucasian varieties have been 
much intermixed in Asia; the latter, and the Eiliiopian 
ia Africa. 

I. Caucasian Variety*. — Characters. A white 
skin, either with a fair-rosy tint, or inclining to brown; 



* The name of this variety is dcriTod from Mount Caucasus; be- 
cause in its neighbourhood, and particularly towards the south, we 
raeet with a rery beautiful raco of nuMi, the Georgians ; (see the i)uo- 
TAtioR from Cfi AUDI Nat p.81, t.2;^ and because, so far as the imperfect 
lights of history and tradition extend, the ori|riQal abode uf Uie tpe* 
•ima sooiBs to hare been near the same quarter. 
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red cheeks; hair black, or of the various lighter co- 
loars, copious, soft, and g-enerally more or less curled 
or Waving*. Irides daA in those with brown skin, 
li^ht (blue, gray, or greenish) in the fair or rosy com- _ 
plexioned. Large cranium with small face ; the up- • 
per and anterior regions of the former particularly de- 
veloped ; a^d the Tatter falling perpendicularly under 
them. . Face oval and straight, with features distinct 
from each other; expanded forehead, narrow and ra- 
ther aquiline nose, and small mouth ; front teeth of 
both jaws perpendicular ; lips, particularly the lower, 
gpently, turned out; chin full and rounded. Moral 
teelings and intellectual powers most energetic, and 
susceptible of the highest developement and culture. 

It includes all the ancient and modern Europeans, 
except the Laplanders and the rest of the Finnish race ; 
the former and present inhabitants of Western Asia, as 
tar as the river Ob, ^the Caspian Sea, and the Ganges ; * 
tftatis, the Assyrians, Modes, and Chaldeans ; the Sar- 
matians, Scythians, and Parthians ; the Philistines, 
i^oenicians, Jews, and the inhabitants of Syria gene- 
rally ; the Tatars*, properly so called ; the several 
tribes actually occupying the chain of Caucasus ; the 
Georgians, Circassians, Mingrelians, Armenians, the 
Turkst, PersiansJ, Arabians§, Afghaunsjj, and Hin- • 
doosV of high caste ; the northern Africans, including 

~ -*- For an account of the people, to whom this name of Tatar has 
been applied at various periods of history, and of those to Hlio'm it \n 
more strictly applicable, see Adelvhg*s Mitkridates^ v. 1. p. -loS, and 
following. Portraits of Tatars are given by @orn. Le Brln% Y^jjc^c 
par la Motcovie^ en Pene, ^c, ; v. 1. pp. 97, 104. 
• t Adeli/no, /of. ci7. For portraits, see Denon, Fo^fl^?. cVc;' pF. 
106, 107 ; also Detcription de VEgypte ; ^tat modcrne, coutumrs ( t 
portraits, particularly v. 2. pi. II, 

^ Portraits in C. Lb Brun, v. 1. pi. S5 — 88. Rcpresentaticns <.f 
the ancient Persian form may be seen in the fragments of Per&epoli- 
tan sculpture ; ibid. v. 2. pi. 138, 142 ; and in the plates of antiquitus 
in Mr. Mobier*s Travels in Persia. 

§ Dbnon, Vojfage dans la Haute et Basse Egypte ; pi. 104, 105, 
104,110,112. 

II Some indifferent figures in Elphinstone*s Account of Cauoul 
serve to shew the physical traits. 

^ BvcuAVAV*^ Joumety from Madras^ ^c. Portrait of Krishna ^ 
Rajah, curtur or sovereign of Mysore; and of Nandi Rajah, his ma- 

A a2 
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riot only those north of the Great Desert, bnt even 
some tribes placed in more southern regions; th« 
Eg-yptians*, Abyssinia'nst, and Gimnches. 

When these numerous races are assig'ned to one ta- 
riety, their assemblage will not- be understood to indi- 
cate that they are all alike in physical and moral traits. 
The distribution of our species into five divisions must 
be regarded in a v^ry general view ; and this general 
conformity is not inconsistent with various and strongly- 
marked modifications. The latter are more numeroas 
, in the Caucasian than tn the other varieties ; perhapt 
from greater natural softness, delicacy, or flexibility of 
organisation, concurring' with the influence of more 
ancient and complete civilization. In surveying the 
distinctions of moral and intellectual endowments, we 
feel uncertain how much ought to be ascribed to origi- 
nal difference^ and how much to the powerful influence 
of government, education, religion, dnd other analo- 
gous causes. I think, however, it will appear, that 
most of the virtues ahd talents which adorn and enno- 
ble man, have existed from early times, in a higher 
degree, among the Celtic and German, than among the 
Slavonic and Oriental people ; while the latter have 
usually displayed a more sensual character than the 
former. 

Blumenbach is inclined to believe that the primi- 
tive form of the human race was that which belongs to 
the Caucasian variety, of which the most beautiful spe- 
cimens are now exhibited by the Georgians, Turks, 
Greeks, and some Europeans. From the finely-formed 
skull of this race, as from a primitive configuration, 
the other forms descend, by an easy and simple grada- 
tion, on the one hand to the Mongolian, and on the 
other to the Ethiopian variety. The greatest mental 

tcrnal grandfather (Hindoos) ; t, 1. frontispiece, and p. 67. Poitraitt 
of three sons of Tippoo Sultan (Mossulinen) ; v. 3. pL 35, Sft, S7. 

* Heads of Copts, Denon, pi. 105 and 108. Figure* of two fres- 
co paintings in the sepulchres of Thebes ; BaucB, pL 6 and 7. /)#> 
icription dc I'Kgj/pte ; 6tat modernc : coutumcs et portraiu. 

t Five portraits in Baucs, pi. 2 aud SL 
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powers have been be^owed on Ihig variety; «o that 
they have discovered nearly all the arts and sciences ; 
indeed, almost our wrhole treasure of literature and 
knowledge has been derived from the same quarter. 
These nations have the most intelligent and expressive 
countenance, and the most beautiful bodily propor-. 
tions: they occupy the middle regions of the globe, 
while the extremities are filled by others. The most 
ancient and most early civilized nations have belonged 
to this division ; to which also, according to theobser* 
vation of Blumenbach, there is a disposition to return 
in the other races, as may be observed in the South- 
Sea .Islands, and in some parts of Africa ; while this 
does not easily deviate into the dark-coloured varieties. 

If we admit the Caucasian to have been the primi- 
tive form of man, are we to suppose that the skin was 
rosy, the hair yellow or red, and the eyes blue, or that 
the former had a tendency to brown, and that both the 
latter were dark ? We can have little hesitation in 
adopting the latter opinion : for those characters be- 
long to all of this race, except the Germans, which 
have occupied only the more distant regions. 

In support of the opinion, that the original stock of 
the human species had the characters of the Caucasian 
variety, it may be stated, that the part of Asia 'which 
seems to have been the cradle of the race, has always 
been,'and still is, inhabited by tribes of that formation ; 
and that the inhabitants of Europe, in great part, mav 
be traced back for their origin to the west of Asia, I 
think, however, that we have not the data for establish- 
ing a satisfactory conclusion on this point We cannot 
yet assume it as a point fully proved, that all the varie- 
ties of man have been produced' from one and the same 
breed. 

II. The Mongolian Variety is characterized by 
olive colour, which in many cases is very light, and 
black eyes ; black, straight, strong, and thin hair ; lit- 
tle or no beard ; head of a square form, with small and 
low forehead ; broad and flattened face, with the fea- 
tures running together; the glabella 'flat and very 
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btoad ; no&e small and flat ; rouilded cheeks project* 
iag externally ; narrow and linear aperture of the 
eyelids ; eyes placed very obliquely ; slight projectioa 
of the chin ; large ears ; thick lips.. The stature^ par- 
ticulfirly in the countries near the North Pole, is infe- 
rior to that of Europeans. 

It includes the numerous more or less rude^ and io 
great part Nomadic tribes, which occupy central and 
northern Asia ; f^ the Mongols, Calmucks, and Bo- 
rats*, the Mantchoos or Mandsburs, Daourians, Tun- 
gooses, andCoreans ; the Samoiedest, Yukagirs, Co- 
riacks, Tschutski, and Kamtschatdalest ; the Chinese^ 
and Japaoese|| ; the inhabitants of Thibet and Bootan; 
those of Tungquin, Cochin China, Aya, Pegu, Cam- 
bodiii, Laos, and Siam ; the Finnish rlu^es of northern 
Europe, as the Laplanders ; and the tribes of Eski- 
maux extending over the northern parts of America, 
from Bering's Strait to the extremity of Greenland. 

*' The Calmucks, and all the Mongolian tribes," savs 
Pallas," are characterized by obliquity of the eyes, 
which are depressed towards the nose, and by the 
rounded internal angle of the eyelids ; by thin, black, 
and scarcely curved eyebrows ; by the nose, which is 
altogether smair and flat, being particularly broad to- 
wards* the forehead ; by high cheek-bones ; a round 
head and face. Black-brown irides, large and thick 
lips, short chin, white teeth remaining Arm and sound 
even in advanced age, and large ears standing off from 
the head, are universal.'' *' They* are of middling 
size, and we see very few tall people amongst them : 
the women are particularly small, and very delicately 
formedf." 

That the characters of the ancient Huns correspond- 

* The figures in the plates of Pallas, Uistor. nachricfUen ilber die 
Mongol: FolkerschafUHy give some idea of the general characters of 
the Mongolian tribes. 

t Voyage de Corn. Lb Brun, v. 1. pi. 7, 8, 9. 

:f Cook's Voyage to the Pacific^ pi. 75 and 76. 

§ Barrow's Travels in China ; frontispiece, and p. 50. 

II Lamgsdorff's Voyages, Sic, r. 1. pi. 6. p. 316. 

9 Pallas, Histor. nachrichi. Th. 1. p. 98 and 99. 
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ed to this description, may be collected from the short 
but expressive portrait, which JoRNA^'D£8 has dra^ 
of Attila : " Forma i3revis, lato pectore, capite gran- 
diore, minutis oculis, raras barba, canis aspersis, ^\mo 
naso, tetcr colore, originis snee signa restituens/' . 

Mr. Barrow says, that " the Mantchoo Tatars are 
scarcely disting-aishable from the Chinese by external 
appearances: the Chinese are father taller, and of a 
more slender and delicatie frame, than the Tatars,' who 
are in general short,, thFck, and robust. The small eye, 
elliptical at the end next the nose, is' a predominating 
feature in the cast of both the Chinese aiad Tater coun- 
tenance, and they have the same high cheek-bones 
add pointed chins. The native colour both of Chinese 
atad Tatars seems to be that tint betw<Qeti a fair and a 
dark complexion, which we distinguish by the word 
brunet or brunette ; and, the shades of this complexion 
are deeper, or lighter, according as they have been 
more or less exposed to the irifluence,of climate. The 
TC^omen of the lower class, who labour in the fields, or 
who dwell in vessels, are almost invariably coarse, ill- 
featured; and of a deep-brown complexion, like that of 
the Hottentots. \ye saw women in China, though 
very few, wh6 might pass for beauties even in Euirope. 
A small black or dark-brown eye, a short rounded* 
nose, generally a little flattened, lips considerably 
thicker than in Europeans, and black h«ur, are uni- 
Yersal*." 

Mr. Turner informs us that " the people of Thibet 
have invariably black hair, small black eyes with long 
pointed corners, as if extended by artificial means, eye- 
lashes so thin as to be scarcely perceptible^ and eye- 
brows but slightly shaded. Below the eyes is the 
broadest part of the face, which is rather flat,' and nar-. 
rows from the cheek-bones to the chin. Their skins 
are remarkably smooth ; and most of them arrive at a 
very advanced age before they can boast even the ear- 
liest rudiments of a beard. Their complexion is not so 



« 7V«##/i in CAiiui, p. 183-5. 
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dark by many shades as that of the European Portu- 
guese*." 

The Eskimaux are formed on the Mongolian model, 
although they inhabit countries so different from the 
abodes of the original tribes of central Asia. 

'' The male l^kimaux have rather a prepossessing 
physiognomy, but with very high pheek-bones, broad 
foreheads, aiKi small eyes, rather further apart than 
those of an European. The comers of their eyelids 
are drawn together so close, that none of the white is 
to be seen: their mouths are wide, and their teeth 
white and regular. The complexion is a dusky yel- 
low, but some of the young women hare a little co- 
lour bursting through this dark tint. The noses of the 
men are rather flattened, but those of the women are 
rather prominent The males are, generally speaking, 
between five feet five inches and five feet eight inches 
high, bony and broad shouldered, but do not appear to 
possess much muscular strength. The flesh of all the 
Eskimaux feels soft and flabby, which may be attribu- 
ted to the nature of their food. But the most surpris- 
^i^ peculiarity of this people is the smallness of their 
hands and feett." 

The same characters belong to the several tribes of 
Eskimaux, which are scattered over the whole breadth 
of the American continent. Humboldt;]: mentions 
the affinity of the languages at the two extreme 
points ; and Dr. Clark§ has noticed the complete re- 
semblance of tHe dresses, ornaments^ weapons, &c. 
brought by Mr. Chappell from Hudson's Straits to 
those in a collection made by Commodore Billings in 
the north-west extremity of the continent 

Similar descriptions might be quoted of the other 
people included under this variety. 

III. In the Ethiopian Variety the skin and eyes 



* Account of an Embajuy to the Court of the Tethoo Xtfwa, p. 84-5. 
t Chappell's Narrative of a Foj^age to Hudton^t Bay^ p. 58 — 9. 
X Personal Narrative^ v. 3. p. 291. 

§ Chafpell's Fo^agCj &c. Introductory advertisement ; and Ap* 
pendix E. 
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^te black ; the hair black and woolly ; the skull com- 
pressed laterally, and elongated towards the front ; 
the forehead low, narrow, and slanting ; the cheek- 
bones are prominent ; the jaws narrow and projecting; 
the upper front-teeth oblique ; the chin recedes. The 
eyes are prominent ; the nose broad, thick, flat, and 
confused with the extended jaw ; the lips, and parti- 
cularly the upper one, are thick. The knees turn in, 
in many instances. 

All the natives of Africa, not included in the first 
variety, belong to this. 

The striking peculiarities of the African organisation 
' and particularly the great difference between its co- 
lour and our own, have led many persons to adopt the 
opinion of Voltaire*, who had not a sufficient know- 
ledge of physiology and natural history to determine 
the question, that the Africans belong to a distinct spe- 
cies. I have shewn, in the preceding divisions of this 
article, that there is no one character so peculiar and 
common to the Africans, but that it is found frequently 
in the other varieties, and that Negroes often want it ; 
also, that the characters of this variety run by insensi^ 
ble gradations into those of the neighbouring races, as 
will be immediately perceived by comparing together 
different tribes of this race, as the Feulahs, Jaloffs, Man- 
dingoes, Kaffers, and Hottentots, and carefully noting 
liow in these gradational differences they approach to 
the Moors, New-Hollanders, Arabians, Chinese, &c. 

Again, great stress has been laid on the fact, that the 
Negroes resemble more nearly than the Europeans, the 
•monkey tribe: the fear of being drawn into the fomily, 
«ven as distant relations, has, I believe, induced nfaay 
tb place our black brethren in a distinct species ; while 
others have brought forwards 4;his approximation to the 
-mnml, with^he view of degsading the A/rican below 
Ike standard of the human species, and thereby pallia- 
ting the cruel hardships under which he groans in the 
islaMlB and continent of the New World. 

It is undoubtedly true, that in many of the points, 

* Set tbe quotation of bis opinion at p. 4, toI. 8. . 
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wherein the Ethiopian difTeTS from ttie CancasiftA Taii- 
ety, it comes nearer to the monkeys ; viz. in the great- 
er size of the bones of the face, compared to- those of 
the cranium ; the low and slanting forehead ; the pro- 
tuberance of the alveoli and teeth ; the recession of 
the chin ; the form of the ossa nasi ; the position of 
the foramen magnum occipitale ; the^ outline of the 
union, of the head and tr^ink; the relative length of 
the humerus and ulna, &c. This resemblance is'ino^t 
unequivocally admitted by those who have minutely 
examined the anatomical structure of the Negro*. It 
appears to me, that this fact is not very important : if 
' there are varieties of bodily formation among mankind 
-some one of these must approach nearer to the oigani- 
sation of the monkey than the others ; but does this 
prove that the variety in which the conformity occurs, 
is less man than the others? The solid ung4ilar variety 
of the common pig is more like the horse than other 
swine: do we hence infer, that the nature of this ani- 
mal in general is less porcine, or more like that of the 
horse, than that of other pigs ? The points of differencs 
between the Negro and the European dp not affect 
those important characters which separate man in ge- 
neral from the animal world: the erect atjtitude, tho 
two hands, the slow developement of the body, the 
use of reason, and consequently perfectibility, are attri- 
butes common to both. 

That very little imjsortance can be attached to the 
H^neral'observation of the resemblance of the. Negro 
and monkey, founded on external -appearance, may bd 
elearly inferred from this fact, that the same remark 
has been made, even by intelligent travellers, of par- 
ticular people in the other varieties. Regkard con- 
dudes his description of the Laplanders 'with these 
words: " Vpila la description de ce petit animal qu*o|i 
appelle Lapon, et Ton pent dire qu'il n'y en a.potat, 
Apr^s le singe, qui approche plus de I'iiommet."' 

Cartwright thought the Eskimaux very like moo- 

* SoEMMBRRiNo Ub dU korp.TCTtch, Plr«fMf, p. 18, ml §'S9. 
t (Euwntt <* ^* P* 7L ' 
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keys: he informs us, *'that walking along" Picca- 
dilly one day with the two men, I took them into a 
shop to shew thdni a collection of animals. We. had 
no sooner entered, than I observed their attention 
rivetted on a sinall monkey ; and I could perceive hor- 
ror most strong-ly depicted in their countenances. At 
length the old man turned to me, and faultered out, 'Is 
that an Eskimau V I must confess that both the colour 
and contour of the countenance had considerable re- 
semj^lahee to the people of their nation. On pointing 
out several other monkeys of different kinds, they were 
greatly diverted at the mistake which tjiey had made ; 
but were not well pleased to observe that monkeys 
resembled their race much more than ours*.'' 

Kic. DEL Techo represents a native tribe in South 
America as " tam simiis similes, quam hominibust.'^ 
Cook calls the people of the island Mallicollo " an ape- 
like nation^ :" ^nd Forster uses the same comparison ; 
'<The natives of Mallicollo are a small, nimble, slendei", 
ill-favoured set-, of being-s, that of all men I ever saw 
border nearest upon the tribe of monkeys§." A^the 
characteristic form of the head and features of the Ne- 
gro are just opposite to those of the Eskimaux and na-* 
tive Americans, we must regard these comparisons, 
which cannot be correct in all the instances, as loose 
expressions not meant to be interpreted literally. 

Under the Ethiopian variety, as under the Caucasian 
and Mongolian, ar$^ included numerous nations and 
tribes distinguished from each other by well-marked 
modifications of organisation and moral qualities. No- 
thing is more erroneous than the common notion that 
all Africans have one and the same character. J have 
allready noticed the diversities of features and skulls 
(see pages 73 and 101); and equally strong distinc- 
tions are observable in general character, whether phy- 



* journal of Transaclions, 6i^c. duHng a Residence ofnearlj^ 5fi»- 
f|ni Years on the Coast of Labrador ; v. 1. p. 2270. 
t Relat, de Caaiguai-um Genie, p. 34. , ' 

t Voyage towards i/te South Poie, v. 2. p. 34. . 
} Observations on a V'jj/age rouid the kyorid, p. 242. 

Sect, 11,'^C^ap. X—Wo. 42. B b 
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sical or moraL To the proofs of the former point be> 
Ibie addnced, I shall here add the testimoDy of Dr. 
WncTERBOTTOM : " As great a variety of featurei 
occurs among these people as is to be met with in the 
nations of Europe: the sloping contracted forehead, 
small eyes, depressed nose, tluck lips, and projecting 
jaws, with which the African is nsoaUy caricatmed, aie 
by no means constant traits : on the contrary, almost 
etery gradation of countenance may be met wi&»fiOtti 
the di^usting picture too commonly drawn of then* 
to the finest set of European features. Want of ani- 
mation does not characterize them, and faces are often 
met with which express the various emotions of the 
mind with great energy*." 

Mr, Edwards, who had seen them in the West 
Indies, regards the Foulahs as a link between the 
Moors and Negroes. " They are of a less glosay black 
than those of the Gold Coast ; their hair is crisped and 
bushy ; not woolly, but soft and silky. They have not 
such flat noses or thick lips as we generally include in 
our notion of the Negro countenance ; nor have they tbe 
peculiar fetid cutaneous odourt." The Koromantyns 
from the Gold Coast are characterized by firmness of 
body and mind, activity, courage, and ferocity ; by the 
greatest fortitude and contempt of death. He adduces 
a horrid example of these qualities in a punishment in- 
flicted for revolt. Two of them were hung up alive 
in chains : one died on the eighth, the otl^r on tbe 
ninth day, without having uttered a groan or com- 
plaint}:. Th0 Eboes from the Bight of Benin "are 
the lowest and most wretched of all the nations of 
Africa," — *' I cannot 2ie]p observing, too, that tha con- 
formation of tbe face, in a great majority of them, very 
much resembles that of the baboon§." 



■*■ • «* »' 
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t Hittofy ^thM fVe$t indies^ ▼. 2. p. 73. Mr. Paek's ifeMriplioi 
coincides with this account; Travii* into tU InUrior JMndt rf 
.Africa, 6yo. ed. p. 25. 

1 Edwauds, iDid.p.79* 
I Ibid. 88.a. 
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In some parts of Afrioa, intermixture with other na- 
tions may have produced occasional departures from 
the original type of the race. In the north, the abori- 
rinal Berber tribes, and subsequently the Arabian or 
iaiaeen conquerors, not to mention the Phoenician, 
Ghreek^ Roman, and Turkish colonists, must have min- 
gled extensively with the Negroes. On the east, tb^ 
Uligdom of Abyssinia is of Arabian origin ; and traces 
of Uie same people are found along the coast, nearly as 
fav as the Cape. Europeans and particularly the ror- 
tn^uese, have had settlements on! the west coast be- 
tween three and four centuries. The result of such 
mixtures must not be confounded with native difler- 
ences. 

The trih»s in, the south of Africa are marked by 
strong' peculiarities. The fine forms, tallness, and 
•tieligth of the Kaffers, have been already observed 
(p. 1V»). Although their hair is black and woojly, or 
rather short and curling, the skin is of a deep brown 
instead of black ; they have the ' high forehead and 
prominent nose of Europeans, with thickish lips, and 
projecting cheek-bones. In moral qualities, arts, and 
eivUization, they excel the true Negroes as much as in 
organisation*. 

The Hottentot race is again clearly distinguished 
both from the KafTers and Negroes. I have mentionied 
in another place (p. 172) their very short stature. The 
colour of the skin is a yellowish brown, or that of 
a ftuled leaf. The cheek-bones are high, and much 
spread out in the lateral direction, so that this is the 
broadest part of the face ; which is suddenly contract- 
ed below to a very narrow and pointed chin. The 
tiose is remarkably flat, and broad towards its end ; 
but in some it is more raised. The forehead has a nar- 
row appearance, from the great breadth across the 
cheeks ; but it is not either contracted or low. — '* The 
colour of the eyes is a deep chestnut ; they are very 

* Barrow*8 Southern Africa ; y. I. ch. 3. Lichtbn8Tbin*8 7Va- 
vels, ch. 18. For excellent portraits of Kaffers, see Mr.. S. Danibll*!. 
African Scenery and Animali; fol. 
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loDff and narrow, removed to a g'reat distanee from  ^ 
each other ; and the eyelids, at the extremity next to 
the nose, instead offorming an angle, as in European, 
are roonded into each other, exactly like those of the 
Chinese, to whom, indeed, in many other points, thej 
bear a physical resemblance." — '' The hair is of a very 
singular nature : it does not cover the whole soriace oif 
the scalp, but grows in small tufts at certain distances 
from each other, and when kept short has the appear- 
ance and feel of a hard shoe-brush, with this difference, 
that it is curled and twisted into small round lumps 
about the size of a marrowfat-pea. When suffered to 
grow, it hangs in the neck in hard twisted tassels like 
fringe*." The organisation of the Bpsjesmen is the 
name in all essential pointst. 

IV. The American V^ariety is cliaracteijzed by t 
dark skin of a more or less red tint ; black, straight, 
and strong hair ; small beard, which is g^norally «^^di- 
cated*; and a countenance and skull, very similar to 
those of the Mongolian tribes. The forehead is low, 
the eyes deep, the face broad, particularly across the 
cheeks,, which are prominent and rounded. Yet the 
face is not so flattened as in the Mongols ; the nose and 
other features being more distinct and projecting. 
The mouth is large, and the lips rather thick. The 
forehead and vertex are in some cases delormed by art 

This variety includes all the America];is, with the ex- 
ception of the Eskimaux. 

Tae redness of the skin is not so constant, but that it 
varies in many instances towards a brown, and ap- 
proaches in some situations to the white colour. Cook 
states, that the natives of NOotka Sound have a colouc 
not very difierent from that of Itluropeans, but with a 
pale dujl cast J: and Bouc;uer makes the same obser- 
vation of the Peruvians on the Andes. Humboldt 
observes, that ** the denotnination of copper-coloured 
men could never have originated in equinoctial Amori- 

 Haruow, lib. cif. p. 151-8. 
t Uare^uiv's Africa, t. 1. 1\ 21S. 
I yoyagc to the Pacific, \, i. p. 303, 
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*;S, to designate the natives*/' Mr. Birkbeok says of 
;he natives, whom he saw in the western territory of 
the United States, ** that their complexion is various ; 
ibme are dark, others nbt so swarthy as myself; but I 
(aw none of the copper-«olour> which I had imagined 
to be their universal distinctive markt." 

In describing the Chilians, Molina says, " Their 
Bomplexion) like that of the other American nations, is 
>f a, reddish brown, but it is of a clearer hue, and reap 
itiy changes to white. A tribe who dwell in the pro- • 
vince of Baroa are of a clear white and redi without 
any intermixture of the copper-colour J.'' 

The most accurate observers, in various parts of the 
continent, have particularly noticed the imperfect de- 
velopement of the forehead in the American race. " la 
the patives of Nootka Sound/* says Cook, 'Uhe vi- 
sag^e of most is round and full ; and sometimes also 
broad, with high prominent cheeks ; and above these 
the face.is frequently much depressed, or seems fallen 
in quite across between the temples; the nose also 
flattening at its base, with pretty wide nostrils, and a 
rotinded point. The forehead rather low§." The same 
lowness of this region is remarked by Hearnb[| in the 
nortJiern Indians i by Lewis and ClarkeH, of the 
western tribes ; by Mr. Rollin, the Surgeon wiio ac- 
companied La Perouse, of the natives on the western 
coast in 58^ N. lat.**, of the Californianstt, and the 
Chilians;]::}: ; by Dampier, of those on the coast of Ni- 
caragua, and the Isthmus of Darien§§ ; and by Hum- 
boldt, of the Americans generally. In describing 
the Chaymas, he says that '* the forehead is small, and 

^iW^^^^"^^^^^^^*^^^—  '  ^.   11  ■— ^»^^^— -^»W  ■—^■^i—W i^— II ■!■» 

\ 

 Personal Narrative^ t. 3. p. 223. 

f Notes on a Journey in America^ p. 100. 

Cnil History of Chiliy^,^, 

"Voyage towards the South Pole^ y. 2. p. 183. 

Journey to the Frozen Ocean^ pp. 89 &nd 306. 

Travels^ p. 64. anil cb. 23. 
*♦ roya^g, ij-c. V. 3. p. 202. 
tt Ibid. 201. tX Ibid- 200. 

S§ Voyages, ij^c, t. 1. p. 82 ; ▼. 2. p. 115. 
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bat little prominent. Thus, in several languages of 
these countries, to express the beauty of a woman they 
say that she is fat^ and has a narrow forehead*." A 
singular intellectual defect has been noticed, in some 
Americans, and may, perhaps, be connected with this 
peculiarity in the configuration of the head. " Tiie 
Chaymas have a great difficulty in comprehending any 
thing that belongs to numerical relations. I never 
saw a ^gle man who might not be made to say that 
hie was eighteen or sixty years of aget.'* Wafer 
observed the same circumstance' in the Isthinus of Da- 
rien. The Indians attempted to reckon a pArty of be- 
tween three and four hundred persons : one of them 
put a grain of maize into a basket for each that pass- 
ed ; but they could not cast it up. Some days after, 
twenty or thirty of the chief men came together, and 
tried their skill. " But, when they could tell no fur- 
ther (the number probably exceeding their arithme- 
ticV and seemed to grow ve>y hot and earnest in their 
debates about it, one of them started up, and sortiiig 
out a lock of hair with his fingers, and. shaking it. 
seemed to intimate the number to be great and un- 
known, and so put an end to the dispute. But one of 
tliem came after us, and inquired our number in broken 
Spanish J." 

Several fabulous reports have been propagated and 
entertained even by writers of credit, respecting the 
distinguishing characters of this race. The represen- 
tation of their entire natural deficiency of beard has 
been rectified already (see p. 62 and following). It 
has been asserted that the women are not subject to 
the menstrual discharge ; and that in some places the 
men suckle, and not the women§. A formal refutation 
of such fancies cannot be necessary. / 

V. Malay Variety. — Brown colour, from a light 
tawn^ tint, not deeper than that of the Spaniards and 
i - ' — * 

* Personal Narrative, v. 3. p. 223. 

t Ibid. p. 241 

J JVeic Voyage and Description of theIgtknw4of Anurka^p. 179. 

§ Ci.AtiGBao, Storia del Messicoy 4: 169. 
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Portuguese, to a deep brown approaching' t6 black* 
Hair black, more or less curled, and abundant^ Head 
rather narrow ; bones of the face larg-e and promi- 
nent ; nose full and broad towards the apex ; large 
mouth. ^ 

The inhabitants of the peninsula of Malacca, of Su- 
matra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, and the adjacent Asia- 
tic islands ; of the Molucca, Ladrone, Philippine, Ma- 
rian, and Caroline groups ; of New Holland, Van Die- 
men's Land, New Guinea, New Zealand, and the number- 
less inlands scattered through the whole of the South 
Sea, belong to this division. It is called Malay'*', because 
most of the tribes speak the Malay language ; which 
may be traced, in the various ramifications of this race, 
from Madagascar to Easter island. 

Under this variety, to which in truth, no well- 
marked common characters can be assigned, are inclu- 
ded races of men very different in organisation and 
qualities ; too different indeed to be arranged with 
propriety under one and the same division, but hitherto 
too imperfectly known for the purposes of satisfactory 
arrangement. 

In that division of the abodes of this race which may 
be called the Southern Asiatic, or East-Indian islands, 
we find at least two very diflerent organisations; 
naniely, one Negro-like, black, with strongly curled 
hair ; another, of brown or olive-colour, with longer 
hair. The first, regarded as the aboriginal inhabitants, 
occupy some islands entirely, but are found in the lar- 
ger ones in the mountainous interior parts, whither 
they seem to have been driven by the encroachments 
of new settlers. They resemble the African Negroes 
in their black colour, woolly hair, and general forma- 
tion of the skull and features ; and hence they are call- 
ed by the Dutch writers, Negroes and Moors. They 
are distinguished, however, by their language, and by 
a copious bushy beard. In Sumatra, they are called 
Batta ; in Borneo, Biajos ; in the Moluccas, Haraforas 

f The term *■ Malay/ ttays Mr. Marsdbn, like that of 'Moor/ in the 
contiucnt of India, is almost synon/mous with ^Mahomcdan.* Hist, 
of Sumatra ; 3d ed. p. 43. 
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or Alfoeraft^ in the Pfailipp^iies, Tgdlotes. They are 
wiM> barbarooB, and nncivilized like their Africaii 
kindred. 

Col. Stme», who Tifiited the great Andaman island 
on his voyage to Ava, descrihes the natives as seldom 
exceeding five feet, having slender limbs, Iftige bellies, 
high shoulders, and large heads. They had woolly 
hair, flat- noses, and thick lips ; and skin of a deep 
sooty black. They are naked, and in a state of com- 
plete barbarism*. 

The lighter«-coloured race, with more oval counte- 
nance, longer hair, and finer forms altogether, occupy 
the coasts of the larger islands, and some smaller ones 
entirely. Many of them shew their Malay origin, bj 
their organisation, language, and manners ; and appear 
to have gradually spread from the continent over the 
adjacent islands. Others, however, cannot be traced 
so satisfactorily to this source t. 

In the numerous larger and smaller islands of the 
South Sea, extending from New Holland to Easter It- 
land over a space of nearly 14p degrees of longitude, 
very various tribes are found, of light-brown or olive 
to black colour, of woolly or long hair, tall or short, 
handsome or ugly ; and that often very near each 
other. They may be arranged, as in the latter case, 
under two divisions ; between which, however, there 
are several intermediate gradations forming an insensi- 
ble transition from the one to the other. 

Ist, Negro-like niien, with curly hair, occupy the 
south-western islands ; and may, perhaps, have de- 
scended from the analogous race in the Moluccas and 
other East-Indian islands. They are savage, ferocious, 
and suspicious;};. 

* Embassy to Ava^ 8to. p. 301. A similar description of tlwm if 
given by the Arabian travellers in the ninth eentory, whose aeceoit 
U translated by Renaudot, ibid, p, 296, note. 

t Two natives of Timor are represented by Pbron, Toy. ds DisMh 
vertes aitx Terres Australes^ t. L pi. 25 and 26. 

X For portraits of this race, see Coos's Voyage towards tk* South 
Pole, T. 2. pi. 47, M;an of Mallicollo; pi. 26 and 45, Bfmn and Wonaa 
of Tanna ; pU 39 and 48, Man and Woman of New Caledonia. Coot*t 
Voyage to the Pacific ; pU 6 and 7, Man, Womap, and Child, of Vm 
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This race is found in New Holland and Van Die- 
inen*s Land, New Guinea, New Britain, and the ad- 
jacent group sometimes called Solomon's Islands, New 
Georgia and the Charlotte Islands, the New Hebrides, 
including Tanna, Mallicollo and others. New Caledo- 
nia, and the Feejee Islands. 

The remaining* islands of the South Sea, from New 
Zealand on the west, to Easter Island, contain a race 
of much better organisation and qualities*. In colour 
and features, many of them approach to the Caucasian 
variety ; while they are surpassed by none in symme- 
try, size, ancl strength. They have made considerable 
advances in civilization, and readily learn the arts im- 
parted by their European visitors. 



Concluding Address of the Lasi Lecture, 

I HAVE now, Geatlfemcn ! performed the tiask assigned to me by the 
BoABQ OF Curators. 

In jadg:ingof the execution of any design, it is right to bear in mind 
the object and views with which it was undertaken. I haye been 
desirous of exhibiting to you, in the Lectures, which are just conclu- 
ded, the utility and applications of zoological science; and have, 
therefore, aimed more at illustrating principles, and the mode of em- 
ployhig and applying knowledge, than at collecting or bringing' 
forwards a great number or variety of facts. 

I selected the natural history of our species, because the subject is 
Tet'y interesting, because many of the points which it iuTolyes, em- 
bracing -physioTogioal questions of the highest importance, are closely 
allied to our own peculiar pursuits; and because it has not yet re- 
ceired a due portion of attention in this country. 

I hopo to have convinced you that the zoological study of man, when 
grt>undeil on n knowledg ' of his organisation .and functions, and en- 
Ughiencd by the analogies, the contrasts, and the varions aids afford- 
ed by an ac.quHiiitance with the animal kingduiii in general, is the on- 
1/ lUfvKis by which a clear insight can be gained into human nature, 
into the physical and moral attributes, the comparative powers, the 
liability to change or moditication of the individual, the ra^e or the 
variety, and consequently into the frame, capabilities, and destiny of 



Diemen^s Land. C'olltns, Account of ?\'cw Sovth TValcs^ p. 439 
Portrait of a Native with t e pr >miuent jaws and mouth of the Negro. 
Peron, Voyage de Ducouv. t. 1. pi. 8 — 12, and pi. 17 — 20, Natives of 
Nevi H.dland and the adjacent islands. 

* Numerous figures may be seen in Cook*s Xoyage toward* the 
Svulk Pole; and m the folio atlas of his Yoyage to the Pacific, 
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the species. The principles furnished by such invesHgotions are tbe 
safest guide in all branches of knowledge, of which man in anj stupe 
is the object ; the only guide at least that can be trusted bj those, 
who arfe determined to resort to nature for themselyes, ra^er thaa 
blindly adopt established doctrines, of take up the read>'-made aoti- 
ons and clever systems, so kindly protidcd for those who are too indo- 
lent or too 4imid to exercise their own ob^ferTation aad reason oa 
tri^se important topics. Such inquiries, I will venture* to add, dPord 
the only light capable of directing us through the dark regioBS ofme^ 
taphysics, the only clue to direct our course through the intricate ma- 
zes of morals. . Can we hope to proceed safely in legislation, in pab- 
lic institutions, in education, without that acquaintance with thepky- • 
aical and moral qualities of the subject for whose benefit titey are de- 
signed, which such investigations are calculated to supply i 

I have had occasion, in the course of the Lectures, to exemplify the 
incidental elucidations, which various questions in history, in anliqai- 
ties, in the fine arts, may receive from this quarter. AnatOBiy aad 
physiology would be very inconsiderable branches of general know- 
ledge, if the facts which they supply wei;e applicable merely to the 
illustration and extension of the healing art. 

You may perhaps ask whether these pursuits, or at least thaee ap- 
plications, are within that part of the territory of science which maj 
he marked out as the fifeld of medicine ? whether thej ovght not to 
be deerued foreign to our immediate object — surgical practice? TW 
are so, if surgery be regarded as a mere manual art, or which oQtutrd 
applications and operations are the sole ends; — if surgeons feel that 
they have taken a rank higher than they can maintain, and are dis- 
posed to deiMsend quietly into their original condition of a subordiDsts 
mecha»ical class ; contented to occupy themselves, under the sufier- 
ance and connivance of their elder medical brethren, with th? few 
petty matters, which they ha \ disdained as too low and trivial for 
persons of superior education. 

But, Gentlemen ! such is not the light in which the College of Sor- 
geons, and, what is more important, in which the Public regards our 
profession. The Legislature, in voting public money to purchase the 
rich Collection formed by an English surgeon, and to prepare a salt- 
able building for its safe deposit; and the Rulers of this Collie, io 
the pecuniary exertions connected with the acceptance of this preci- 
ous gift, in the devotion of time and labour demanded by the necessa- 
ry airangements, and in the jnstitution of Professorships, so well cal- 
culated to keep alive the spirit of emulation and improvement ; have 
recognised surgery as a liberal science; and have viewed suigeons, 
in the free exercise of their allotted branch of the healing art, as ao 
independent body, responsible in. its professional proceeding to uo su- 
perior professional jurisdiction. 

It is our duty. Gentlemen ! — and, I am sure, it will Lv not less our 
pleasure, — to maintain our profession in the rank thus marked out for 
it by public opinion. That impartial and generally-enlightened tri- 
bunal will support and protect us, so long as our endeavours are ho- 
nestly directed tO' advancing and perfecting the theory and prac- 
tice of so useful an art. Our own individual credit, and the dignity, 
honour, and reputation of our body, demand that eurgeons should aut 
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d any other class in the profession, cither in the cuItiTation 
inches of knowledge directly connected with the healing, art, 
y of . the collateral pursuits less immediately attached to it. 
f in reference to such views and such objects that the Hunte- 
lection could ha?e be^o accepted, or can be of any use to our 
Unless rightly emploxffd, this valuable treasure will be an 
ance, rather than an ornament : instead of rendering service 
rring dignity, it will make our incompetence and disgrace 
Qspicuous. 

aediral character is generally received as a certificate of edu- 
nd knowledge; and it is a passport of admission into the most 
id society. A general acquaintance with natural knowledge 
ited of us, and is absolutely necessary to answer the appeals 
re constantly made to us in conversation. As general infor- 

8 now so much more diffused than heretofore, our relative su- 
f can only be maintained by increased exertion. 

3 present day. Gentlemen I professional characters are esti- 
fiairly enough, according to the proportion of their knowledge 
ive talent : the efficacy of names and titles, like the fashion of 
d canes, is gone by, without a chance of revival. The obto- 
titutions of past ages, and ineificient modern ones, meet alike 
ent disregard. 

mighty impulse, which for the last half century has so signally 
^d the boundaries of knowledge in all directions, still actuates 
lan mind. The astonishing occurrencea of this eventful peric.i 
t at times into irregular agitation : that, indeed, has for t)ie 

subsided ; but the t^orce of the original movement is not at 
inishod; — I think, rather increased. It will, perhaps, display 
low that political revolutions and innovations are Hus|ienaed, 
•re vigorous pursuit of the useful sciences, and a more actiTe 
Lion of the arts of peace. 

ery is largely indebted to this past and present mental artiyity. 
;h have its principles, its doctrines, and its practical proceed- 
een modilied, — I will v<'nture to say, improved, that the magni* 
' the change is noticed, even by the junior members of the pro- 
: But do not suppose that it has reached perfection; or that 
etined to stop at its present point. What ha^ been hitherto 
1, in the physiological and pathological principles of our art, 
^n chiefly to expose and reluuve errors, to clear away rubbiiih 
sumberances, and lay some part of the foundation. It still re- 
for us to erect tlie building.. We must increase, rather than 
HIT exertions. 

eurreut of knowledge and improvement rushes on so itroi^Ij, 
ley, who hesitate to commit themselves to it, Avifl sooO^.be left 
liuu; and serve only the disgraceful purpose of enabling us to 
re ihv force and rapidity of the stream. Beware, I exhort you 

shameful apathy, this fatal indecision; and strain every nerve 
Mice all branches, whether immediate or auxiliary, of the pro- 
i you have chi>Hcn t You will thus enjoy the greatest pleasure, 
apright and hon urable n^inds can receive, — that of increastng 
Bi&loess, and thereby raising the credit and respectability, of the 

9 which you belong : you will prepare for yourselves, at ail tiaes, 
■ouree of the uiost sativfacJlQcy retifictiont* 
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Our professional ministrations introduce us to our fellow-creaturrs 
in the most endearing character,— r-as instruments of unquestioDable 
benefit; not merely in alleriatiuff or removing the severe pressure of 
that great eril, bodily pain, and protracting the approach of that a« ful 
moment, fro\n which all sentient bongs shrink back with instinctit e 
dread, — ^the termination of existencefnbut in isoothing the acuter an- 
guish which near relations and friends feel for each other. Consider 
the responsibility attached to those decisions, on which it^ill depend 
whether a beloved wife or husband, shall be saved, whether children 
shall be restored to jtheir anxious parents, or parents be preserved for 
the benefit of their offspring. On reviewing our conduct in these try- 
ing scenes, when all our efforts hare been unayailing, the reflectioo 
that nothing has been omitted, which the r^ources of our art render- 
ed possible, — ^nothing neglected, which more diligent study, and more 
active pursuit of knowledge could haye supplied, will be a support 
and a consolation. What must be the feelings of those, to whom this 
'cen8olq,tion is denied I who feel a doubt whether the fatal event has 
merely exemplified the limited efficacy of art, or has been owing to 
their own ignorance or incompetence ! 

These matters haye, however, been already treated with such just 
feeling, and such persuasive eloquence, by my ingenious and most es- 
timable Colleague"', that I desist, apprehensive that by going on I 
should only weaken the effect of his forcible appeals. My distii^uixh- 
ed Coadjutor spoke of his excursions into the field of comparative 
anatomy, as if they required explanation or apology. By making man 
the principal object of my Lectures, I have imitated him, in deviating 
apparently from the precise course marked out by our superiors. I 
wish I could have presented to you as effectual an excuse as he did, in 
the bold ai.d novel views,' the strikfng thoughts, the acute remarks, 
and the beautiful language of his interesting discourses .' 

I shall be satisfied, however, Gentlemen ! if you will accord to me 
the humbler mei^ts — of industry, in collecting materials ; patience, in 
arranging, combining, and reflecting on them ; fidelity and independ- 
ance in exhibiting to you, precisely as they appeared to my mind, the 
inferences and deductions that resulted from the whole. 

To the Court, to the Members of this College, and to my other 
hearers, I am much indebted for their patient attention to fifteen long 
Lectures, during the extraordinary, heats of this Bengal summer ; 
particularly in the oppressive atmosphere of this unventUated theatre, 
and at a time of day when, in such seasons, living beings seem almost 
instinctively to seek repose. 

Gentlemen ! I thank you very sincerely; and I wish you every tne- 
•ess and happiness in the honourable practice of your profession. 

I ■■_■■ III - - 1-^' . II I 

* Ant, Cablislb, Esq. 

END OF VOI^ XL 
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